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By 


Tue praise of indiscreet friends tends more to lower the reputation 
of the dead, than the attacks of the bitterest enemies. This was, in 
an especial manner, the case with Dunstan. The monks, to whom 
he had been so firm a friend and patron, over-anxious to ascribe to 
him honour and to pay him reverence, invented numerous stories 
of sayings and doings, neither done nor said by the prelate, or em- 
bellished with unreal colours actions he had performed. The un- 
healthy eagerness with which every action of the saint was exalted 
into a miracle, naturally engendered, in after-times, that equally 
groundless desire of attributing every fortunate accident or bold 
contrivance to stratagem or fraud. Passion and prejudice are always 
ready enough in distorting facts, without the aid of indiscreet admi- 
ration or blind friendship. 

The neighbourhood of Glastonbury was the birthplace of this 
remarkable man,. whose career we now propose considering. His 
parents were noble, his relations high in the Church; he was born 
in the first or second year of the reign of Athelstan, but a few 
years before his uncle Athelm was raised to the see of Canterbury. 
The place of his birth was favourable to the education of Dunstan. 
Glastonbury was reverenced by the Britons as the burial-place of 
their ancestors ; to the inhabitants of the sister-isle, the grave of St. 
Patrick, who, as Bridforth writes, “ faustus ibi in Domina quievisse 
narratur,” sanctified the locality ; whilst the Anglo-Saxons could not 
but regard with reverence the place where a Christian church had stood 
long before their arrival in the island. The consequence was the 
resort thither of many ‘priests and learned men from divers parts, 
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who eked out their small means by dispensing education to the 
children of the nobility and franklins of the neighbourhood ; and 
the school of the Irish monks soon rendered Glastonbury the resort 
for the youth of the Saxons. Thither went Dunstan, and whilst yet 
a youth, inspired his companions with awe and admiration. 


“ While still very young, his ardent study threw him into a violent fever, 
which reduced him to a state of feebleness that left no hopes for his reco- 
very. His friends were already assembled round his bed, believing him to 
be dying, when he suddenly rose in a kind of ecstasy, seized a staff which 
chanced to be near at hand, and ran with amazing speed over the neighbour- 
ing hills and valleys, from time to time turning about and brandishing his 
staff in the air like a madman. Hecontinued his wanderings until nightfall, 
and, on his return, was seen to mount up the roof of the abbey church by 
a difficult and dangerous road, which had bee made for the use of the work- 
men employed in repairing the building, and after balancing himself for a 
moment on the edge of the battlements, he descended by a no less perilous 
way into the interior, and there laid himself to sleep between the two 
keepers, and fell into a gentle slumber. When the keepers awoke, they 
were astonished to find a child in this situation, more particularly as the 
gate of the church was fastened. But Dunstan, who was already relieved 
from his fever, declared that he had been tormented by devils, who had 
hunted him with ravenous dogs, and that sometimes he had avoided them 
by flight and sometimes driven them off with his staff, until angels came 
and rescued him from his pursuers, by lifting him up gently to the top of 
the church ; and that his heavenly protectors had borne him on their wings 
into the interior of the building.”—Biog. Brit. Lit., pp. 445, 446. 


Having mastered all the branches of learning professed by the 
monks at Glastonbury, and received the tonsure, Dunstan repaired to 
his uncle Athelm, and obtained an introduction to the court of Athel- 
stan. His fair form, engaging manners, extraordinary abilities, and, 
above all, his skill as a musician, soon made him a favourite at court, 
and brought on him the envy of the younger courtiers. The charge 
of heathenism and magic was raised against him ; and the favourite, 

erceiving his coming disgrace, retired from the court to the house of 
fis uncle Alfeh, bishop of Winchester. Pursued by his persecutors, 
he nearly fell a victim to their hired assassins, but at last escaped, 
half dead, to his uncle’s palace. Having overcome his enemies, he 
had now to combat with himself. Young, fair, and noble, he de- 
lighted in the society of the young, the fair, and the beautiful, and 
became enamoured of a maiden whose rank and accomplishments were 
suitable to his own. His uncle opposed his union, held up to him 
the glories of monachism, and took advantage of the fever into which 
his anxiety threw him, to represent his malady as God’s visible dis- 
ew at Dunstan's preference of an earthly to a spiritual bride. 
Half delirious with fever, weakened with pain and disease, Dunstan 
vowed to retire from the world, should he recover from his sickness. 
A small cell, half sunken in the ground, beside the wall of the church 
at Winchester, received the recovered penitent. There, amid devo- 
tional exercises, he indulged his love of science, his skill in mecha- 
nism, and his passion for music. At one time the low chant rose 
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from his cell, again the sharp click of his hammer and the blaze of 
his furnace announced the labour of the mechanic, at no long period 
to give place to the notes of his harp. The monomania which his 
solitude engendered, led him to people his cell with demons under 
every shape, from the maiden of beauteous form to the rustic who 
sought the saint’s aid in forging a buckle, and disclosed his tailed and 
hoofed form when the hot tongs of the sacred mechanic enclosed his 
nose. The huge stone which fell from the battlements of the new 
church at Winchester, endangering the lives of his uncle and himself, 
was, in the language of the day, hurled by the evil one at his enemy. 
The death of Athelstan and the accession of Edmund, seduced 
Dunstan from his cell, to the council chamber of the young king, 
who soon after raised him to the abbacy of the monastery of Glaston- 
bury. Expelling the secular clergy, he introduced the continental 
monastic discipline, and soon raised Glastonbury to the first place, 
as well in time as reputation, among the monastic abbeys of England. 
The wonders that had attended him in his cell, did not desert him 
in hisabbey. The devil was still his personal opponent; he saw devils 
dancing at the death of his patron, and angels singing at the birth of 
the future protector of the monks, the royal Edgar; and one of his 
biographers appealed to the authority of a cotemporary, as an eye- 
witness of the devil, in proprié persona, throwing a stone at the saint 
during the celebration of the mass. Current as these legends were 


in his lifetime, Dunstan was far more likely to have persuaded him- 
self into believing them, than to have encouraged their circulation at 


the time he knew them to be false. 

According to Mr. Wright, Dunstan on one occasion fell into dis- 
grace during the reign of his patron Edmund ; as that writer has not 
favoured us with a reference to his authority, and we have been unable 
to discover any sufficient ground for his opinion, we leave the asser- 
tion as we find it, in the hope of further explanation at a future 
period. Thirteen years after his call from his cel] at Winchester, 
Dunstan refused the offer of the bishopric of Crediton, or, if we are 
to believe Adelard and Osbern, that of Winchester, preferring to 
complete his monastic discipline. Two years after, Edwy succeeded: 
to the throne, and with the day of his coronation the troubles of 
Dunstan commenced. Our author has two accounts of this much- 

uestioned scene, one in his life of St. Dunstan, the other in that of 

do ; which of them he intends to be received as the truth we are 
unable to discover. As we shall have occasion to find fault with both, 
we have arranged them in parallel columns, in conjunction with- that 
of Mr. Churton, on which we shall also hazard some few remarks. 


Lire or Dunstan. 


_ “Two years after this event, 
in 955, Edred died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ed- 
wy. Dunstan’s zeal in oppos- 
ing the rising corruptions of 
the court, made him obnoxious 
to the young monarch ; and his 


LiFE o¥r Opo. 


‘* Edwy had married Algiva, 
the yw of a noble matron 
named Ethelgiva, (who it ap- 
pears was allied by blood tothe 
royal family,) and was affec- 
tionately attached to his young 
wife. Odo and Dunstan ap- 


Mr. CuurTon. 


‘* Edwy was no friend to 
monkhood ; andin the year fol- 
lowing his accession, for some 
offence which is not certainly 
known, he banished Dunstan 
beyond sea. It is said that on 


his coming to the throne, he 
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violence at the coronation, 
when he and his kinsman, 
bishop Kynesy, of Lichfield, 
were chosen to bring the young 
king back into the hall, excit 
his hatred. He was in conse- 
quence banished the kingdom, 
and escaped, by a hasty flight, 
from the hands of the messen- 
gers who were sent to deprive 
him of his eyes.”—Biog. Brit. 
Lit., p. 452. 


Lire or Opo. 


= to have been jealous of 
er influence, and to have con- 
ceived that she was instrumen- 
tal in drawing her husband 
from their sober councils. At 
his coronation feast, the king 
quitted the hall where his 
nobiles were seated, to visit his 
queen and mother-in-law in 
theirchamber. When Edwy’s 
absence was perceived in the 
hall, Odo expressed in strong 
terms his resentment at the 
disrespect which the king had 
shown to them, in preferring 
the society of a woman to that 
of his father’s counsellors; and 
Dunstan, whose was in- 
flamed by his example, left the 
room, and bursting rudely into 
the chamber of the ladies, in- 
sulted both the mother and the 
daughter with gross imputa- 
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Mar. Caurton. 


gave a feast to his nobles; and 
here the behaviour of Dunstan 
gave offence.—Edwy withdrew 
from this heavy-headed revel ; 
but his reason is said to have 
been, that he might pay a visit 
toa married woman with whom 
he was too intimate. His de- 
parture gave great offence to 
his nobles, and they deputed 
Dunstan to go and remonstrate 
with and bring him back. He 
did so ; and, finding him in the 
company of the woman and 
her daughter, using something 
between force and persuasion, 
led him back to the banquet- 
ting hall. For this it is said 
that Edwy took occasion in 
the following year to banish 
Dunstan. It appears he also 
took back the lands wkich Ed- 
mund and Edred had given to 


tions, and dragged the young Abingdon and Glastonbury, 
king along the passage into and broke up those establish- 
the hall. In revenge for this ments.”—Early Engl. Church, 
indignity, Edwy not only ba- __ip. 240. 

nished Dunstan from the king- 

dom, but he extended his 

hatred to the monks, whom 

. looked xz } = accom- 

plices.” — . Brit. Lit. \ 

430, 431. ™ _— 


When we tell our readers that. the cautious, and perhaps unsatis- 
factory, statement of Mr. Churton is the nearest like the real state of 
the case, they will at once recognise the impossibility of reconciling 


the two accounts of Mr. Wright either with that or with themselves. 
Mr. Wright, in despite of all the labours of careful historians, follows 
Loffenburgh in his adherence to the exciting. tale of Hume, regard- 
ing the young queen of Edwy and the ill-fated woman from whose 
arms he was rudely torn, and who, not long after, suffered from the 
cruelties of Odo, as one person ; looking upon the accounts of the 
monkish historians as calumnies, because, as he says, they call Algiva 
the concubine, and not the queen, of Edwy; not perceiving that 
those writers are ever studious in drawing a distinction betwe:: 

Queen Algiva, from whom he was separated by the Church, on the 
score of relationship, from the concubine to whom some assign the 
name of Ethelgiva, from whom he was torn by Dunstan, and on whom 
Odo, in later years, inflicted torture and death. Without citing the 
many passages, so ably adduced by Dr. Lingard, in which this dis- 
tinction is maintained, we will quote one passage from Eadmer’s life 
of St. Oswald, to which attention was first called by a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘‘ Edwius, qui quartus a preefato Athelstano 
regni Anglorum sceptra tenebat, voluptatum amator magis quam Dei, 
luxuriz quam sobrietatis, libidinum quam castitatis, regiam digni- 
tatem obsczenis operibus dehonestabat; at viros virtutum parvi 
pendens, contra squum exasperabat. Unde beatus Dunstanus tunc 
temporis abbas Glastoniensis, eo quod ad suggestionem et imperium 
preefati Odonis ipsum regem illicitis amplexibus violenter abstraxit, 
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e patria pulsus est.——Contra quem Odo, armatura Spiritus Sancti 
precinctus exurgens, iniquitatum illius publicus hostis effectus est ; 
nec destitit, donec sopitis incestibus regnum ab infande mulieris 
infamia, cui rex idem omissé conjuge sud seepius commiscebatur, 
expurgaret. Eam siquidem suorum militum manu vallatus, a regali 
eurié in qué mansitebat vi abduxit, abductam perpetuo exilio in 
Hiberniam condemnavit.” 

.. From such passages as this, it is evident that the young and inno- 
cent wife of Edwy was not the victim of the violence of Dunstan, or 
the burning brand and butcher’s knife of Odo; but an unworthy 
rival, the public inhabitant of his palace and open partner of his guilt. 
Satisfied of the correctness of Mr. Churton in rejecting the old and 
romantic story of Elgiva, we wish we could agree with him in setting 
down the charges of cruelty against Odo, as the figments of a later 
age. That these charges do not appear until nearly a century and a 
half after the death of Odo, is true; but when we consider that they 
are then put forward not as charges, but either as mere facts of course, 
or as meritorious actions of the archbishop, by his own admirers, 
Eadmer, W. of Malmesbury, and Gervase; is it not more easy to 
reconcile the title which he bore of Odo ne Goda, Odo the Good, 
with such actions, when the times in which they occurred are con- 
sidered, than to reject the concurrent testimony of so many friendly 
biographers? That the violent separation of Edwy from his aban- 
doned companion was the cause of the saint’s exile, Mr. Wright, with 
his accustomed assurance, lays down as law, whilst Mr. Churton by 
his phrase, “ it is said,” warns us of the doubt that exists, and pre- 
pares us for the discovery of the other reason which ancient writers 
have assigned for his expulsion. ‘“ Pro justicié ascriptus mare 
transit,” say Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, and Roger 
Hoveden ; whilst Wallingford explains the charge to have been an 
embezzlement of the treasures of Edred.* Without placing implicit 
credence in the accusation, it is but right that it should be mentioned, 
as supported by as grave authorities as the other and more apparent 
reason. It is most probable that Edwy, fearing to show his resent- 
ment for the violence of the saint, took advantage of a vague charge 
of embezzlement to gratify his revenge against Dunstan. Odo, 
however, the leader of the party against the woman, remained in 
ye the constant enemy and opponent of the licentiousness of 
the king. 

“ Edwy,” says Mr. Churton, “ was married in the third year of 
his reign to Algiva, who appears to have been his cousin.” With 
this date we disagree, as it would place the marriage after the banish- 
ment of Dunstan. We are not going to contend that it is suffici- 
ently proved that Edwy was married previous to his coronation ; 





* “ Suspectus erat enim Eadwino omni tempore Dunstanus, eo quod tempore 
Eadredi thesauros patrum suorum custodisset, sub cujus obtentu suspicionis etiam 
ipsa mulier impudens licentiam a rege acceperat omnes facultates et supelleetilem 
sancti proscribendi.”—Deeem Scriptores, vol. i. p. 542. 
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though the passage we have already quoted goes far to place his 
marriage very early in his reign, and William of Malmesbury informs 
us of his marriage previous to his account of the coronation. That 
it was before the violent abduction of his concubine by Odo, and the 
banishment of Dunstan, not only these passages prove, but also the 
narrative of Wallingford, in which the Queen Elgiva is spoken of as 
the enemy and persecutor of the saint ; whilst another authority ren- 
ders it prpbable that the opposition of Dunstan to the union of Edwy 
with Elgiva, who was within the prohibited degrees, converted the 
queen into the enemy of the abbot. Two years after the banishment 
of Dunstan, Edwy was separated from his queen by the authority of 
the Church, enforced by the archbishop. 

“ When Edwy,” says Mr. Wright, “still a mere youth, attempted 
to resist the violence of his ecclesiastics, Odo formed a conspiracy 
against him, and deprived him of the larger portion of his kingdom, 
all England north of the Thames being given to his brother Edgar.” 
This is not the fact. Mr.Churton is right in rejecting this story ; 
and the author of the Biographia Britannica either too careless or 
too negligent to notice the disclosures of the Saxon Chronicle. 
‘* While these three friends,” says Mr. Churton, (Dunstan, Ethelwold, 
and Oswald,) ‘* were planning great things, King Edred died, and the 
two sons of Edmund divided the kingdom. It must be observed 
that the kings were in Saxon times chosen by the witanagemot, or 
council of the wise, after the death of a former sovereign, unless he 
had made a will to dispose of his dominions, as was done by Ethel- 
wolf, the father of Alfred. It seems that, on this occasion, both the 
princes being very young, the council thought them unfit to be trusted 
with the entire charge, and therefore divided it, Edwy, the eldest, 
succeeded to the government of Kent and Wessex, and Edgar was 
placed on the throne of Mercia and Northumberland.”* 

The year after the annulling of his marriage, Edwy died, and his 
brother Edgar succeeded to the throne of all England. Two years 
after “Odo the good archbishop,” as Dunstan styled him, died also. 
By birth a Dane, and rescued from the paganism of his childhood by 
the patronage of a Christian noble, the son of one of the wild followers 
of Inguar and Ubba entered the service of the Church, attracted the 
notice of Athelstan, and rose rapidly to the bishopric of Sherborne, 
whence, in the beginning of Edmund’s reign, he was raised to the 
primacy. Eager in asserting, bold in defending, the rights of his own 
order, and stern in discipline, he might have deemed it his duty to 
brand the adulteress of the king, in obedience to some stern law of 
those times, or have but carried out the provisions of the legislature 
in the death which he inflicted on the returned exile. We quite 
admit what Mr. Churton is so eager in putting forward, that the 
canons of Odo enjoin the separation of such illegal marriages, under 
pain of excommunication, and are silent on the pains of branding 





* “ Early English Church,” pp. 230, 240. 
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and slaying. This appeal would be of great weight, were Mr. Churton 
right in representing the queen as the sufferer. We must again 
repeat, that it was not on her that these cruelties were inflicted; they 
were not inflicted as the punishment for an illegal alliance ; it was 
on the adulteress, not on the separated wife, of the king that the brand 
was stamped. We know not what were the laws against adultery in 
those days. Doubtless, to judge from analogy, severe enough to 
account for the infliction. . 

“* Laugh on,” said Dunstan, as he thought he heard the voice of 
the demon rejoicing over his departure into exile: “ Jaugh on: for thou 
shalt soon have more cause to lament for my return, than to rejoice 
now at her departure.” On the death of Edwy, Dunstan was recalled 
from the monastery at Ghent, where he had found refuge, raised to 
the see of Worcester, to which London was afterwards added, taken 
into favour with the young king Edgar, and supported by him in all 
his — for substituting the regular monks in the place of the 
secular clergy. ‘Two years after his return Odo died, and the primacy 
was offered to Dunstan.* This step united in one man the primacy 
and the bishoprics of Rochester and London. 

Dunstan was bent on one project, the conversion of the secular 
clergy of the kingdom into monks, or their expulsion and the sub- 
stitution of the adherents of the Benedictine rule in their place. 
Determined to effect this, and supported in his determination not 
only by his friends Oswald and Ethelwold, now the occupants of the 
important sees of York and Winchester, but permitted by the young 
King Edgar to rule the Church as he pleased, he laboured without 
ceasing for twenty years at his project, and hesitated little at the 
means by which he effected his desired end. The violence to which the 
patrons of the monks had recourse engendered that hatred between 
the secular and the monastic clergy which lasted as long as monasteries 
existed in England ; whilst the sturdy opposition of the seculars led to 
the introduction of numerous foreigners into the cells of England, and 
introduced the patronage of “outlandish men and foreign fashions.” 
Of the evils of the rule of St. Benedict, on whose pattern the monas- 
teries were to be regulated, the following extract from the “ Karly 
English Church,” gives a clear and succinct account :-— 


“ The rule of monkhood itself, which was now introduced in England, 
had one or two great faults in it. It required, as all orders from this time 
did, that the novice who entered it should make a vow—a solemn vow and 
promise before God and his saints, in the chapel of the monastery, that he 
would remain for ever in that rule of life, reform his manners by it, and 
obey its laws, as one who knew that, by departing from it, he should forfeit 
his eternal salvation. This was done in the presence of the abbot and other 
witnesses ; a copy of it was made in writing, which he was to sign and place 





* The date, 961, as given by the Saxon Chronicle, throws great doubt over the 
story of Elsin of Winchester being elected to the primacy after Odo, and frozen to 
death on his way to Rome for the pallium; more especially as in those days, as 
Mr. C, observes, the pall was sent from Rome by a messenger, 
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it with his own hand on the altar. From that moment he was to have 
nothing which he could call his own : his estate and goods were to be given 
to the poor, or to the monastery, and he was to receive no private gift, even 
of a book, or writing-desk, or pen ; nay, he was no longer to consider him- 
self master of his own person or his own will. 

“ Again, St. Basil’s rule, as we have seen, discouraged any offering of 
children by their parents, and any thing which took away the liberty of free 
choice from the young, before they came of age. On the contrary, the rule 
of Benedict allowed parents to present their children at the altar, and to 
make an.oath and make a vow, that they would henceforth neither give 
them land or goods, nor permit any thing to be done for them, which might 
give them occasion at any time afterwards to leave the monastery. 

“« Another bad change was, that the priests who were monks were not to 
discharge any priestly office without the abbot’s leave; a regulation which 
made them unserviceable for the duties of the Church beyond the monastery, 
and took them out of the way of obedience to their bishop.”—Zarly Engl. 
Church, pp. 247, 248. 


Such was the rule introduced by Dunstan into England, and 
which remained supreme in the land until after the Norman conquest. 

What with the foundation of the monastic system of St. Benedict, 
and the labours that his place of confidence with the king imposed 
upon him, Dunstan had little leisure to devote either to study or 
writing. During the whole of Edgar's reign, he retained his high 
position with that monarch, at once loved and feared by him; and, 
whilst he hesitated not to praise his royal endeavours in the cause of 
monachism, and the ability and firmness with which he stilled the 
internal commotions of his country, and repelled the invasions of the 
Danish pirates, he did not fear to deny the right hand of fellowship 
to the king, when he had insulted, if not actually violated, the sanc- 
tuary of one of those establishments he had laboured to erect, and 
refuse to be the friend of him who had made God his enemy by his 
misdeed. 

Chance led the king to visit the monastery of Wilton. Among 
those ladies of noble birth who sought within its walls such educa- 
tion as the sisters could impart, was a lady remarkable for her beauty : 
her name was Wulfrith. Deeply enamoured of the damsel, Edgar 
summoned her to his presence. Doubtful of the intentions of the 
passionate young king, Wulfrith hastily snatched from one of the 
sisters the veil of the order, and cast it over her head before she 
entered the presence of Edgar. Partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
the king induced the maiden to leave the monastery with him, and 
returned to his palace with his new mistress. The moral guilt miglit 
have been overlooked; the insult to the Church could not be passed 
over, Woulfrith, though perhaps unworthy of the title of “ Deo 
devota virgo,” and ‘ sponsa Christi,” given to her by Osbern, or of 
“ virginis Deo dicate,” as William of Malmesbury speaks of her, 
had still, by her hurried assumption of the veil, placed herself under 
the protection of the Church; and had indicated her intention of 
assuming the garb of a nun sufficiently to render ecclesiastical dis- 
pensation necessary for her departure from the convent. Not long 
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after the abduction, Dunstan entered the presence of the king. Edgar 
extended his hand to greet his friend and adviser. The archbishop 
drew back. ‘‘ Never will I,” said he, “ be the friend of him to 
whom God is an enemy.” What more passed, we know not; the 
king repented, and submitted to lay aside his ensigns of royalty for 
many years. Dunstan did not, however, separate Wulfrith from her 
lover. What the archbishop omitted, the good feeling of the lady 
effected. After the birth of a child, she retired from the palace of 
Edgar to a convent. It has been suggested that Dunstan spared 
the pleasures of the king for the sake of the penance he exacted from 
him, making one part his assistance in the expulsion of the seculars 
from their monasteries, to make room for the Benedictines. Without 
falling back on the stern character of Dunstan for a refutation of the 
charge, the accusation is inconsistent with the readiness with which 
Edgar had all along assisted Dunstan in his projects, as well as with 
Dunstan’s own conduct in respect of the seculars of his own see of 
Canterbury, whom he did not expel from their seats, at the time when 
Ethelwold and Oswald were setting the example of violent expulsion 
in their respective dioceses. 

This story is among those tales of the private vices of Edgar 
which Mr. Churton has rejected as unworthy of credit, because, as 
he says, “ they are no older than Brompton’s Chronicle, a. p. 1193. 
This, however, is incorrect. The story of Wulfrith and Edgar is 
found in William of Malmesbury, who wrote about 1135;* in 
the earlier life, printed in Surius de Probatis Sanctorum Vitis;+ in 
that by Eadmer, which was written very early in the twelfth century, 
if not at the end of the eleventh;{ and also in that by Osbern, 
a disciple of Lanfranc, written at least forty years before that of 
Eadmer. 

At length Edgar died, and the succession to the throne came 
to be disputed in the witanagemot. Some of the witans were for 
Ethelred, the younger child, whilst others raised their voices in favour 
of Edward, the son of another wife. The assembly was divided ; the 
moment was important. Assuming, perhaps, that the decision had 
been in favour of Edward, or taking advantage of some half-expressed 
assent, Dunstan seized the young man by the arm, and raising before 
him his primate’s cross, presented Edward to the people as the choice 
of the witans, and demanded whether they would have him for their 
king. The acclamations of the people startled the yet doubting 
nobles, and ere they could recover from their surprise, Dunstan had 
led his charge to the holy edifice, and crowned and anointed him as 
their sovereign. The party of the seculars, however, had the ear of 
the king, and aided by the party which the mother of the rejected 
Ethelred soon raised against Dunstan, encouraged anew the disputes 





* W. Malm. de Gest. Reg. Angl. p. 60. 
+ Osbern. ap. Act. SS. Ord. Bened. Sec. V. p. 705. 
~ Eadmer. Vit. Dunstan. p. 218. | § Osbern. Vit. Dunst. p. 111. 
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between the Benedictines and themselves. ‘lhe people who missed 
the parochial labours of the secular clergy, and shared not in the 
benefits of monachism, sided with their former teachers against Dun- 
stan, and it wanted but little to have restored the secular clergy to 
their places. A council was summoned at Winchester, and the 
question was warmly debated. The petition from the ejected clergy 
moved the king and his nobles with pity at their distress) They 
besought Dunstan to sanction their return. He remained silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, revolving in his mind what answer he should 
make. At the moment a voice seemed to come from the mouth of 
the figure of the crucified Saviour, that hung in the council chamber ; 
** It shall not be done—it shall not be done,” were the words the figure 
seemed to utter; “ ye have decided rightly; it will not be well 
to change.” Amid the silence that followed the words, Dunstan 
addressed the frightened council, “‘ What more want ye, my brethren ?” 
said the primate ; “ ye have heard the present matter decided by the 
Divine word.”—‘* We have so heard,” replied the assembly ; and 
the petition of the seculars was rejected. 

The accident, or the imposition of the primate, succeeded for a time. 
The seculars, however, were unwilling to depart without another 
struggle ; perhaps they suspected the contrivances of the mechanical 
primate, the cunning workman of the cell at Winchester, the maker 
of the famous harp that played of its own accord. They demanded 
another meeting, a public discussion of their claims. It was accorded 
them; and at Calne, in Wiltshire, in the year 9'78, the council met. 
Both parties mustered their forces; and the oldest counsellors of the 
realm assembled to hear the contest between the eloquent bishop, 
Beornhelm, the advocate of the seculars, and the able defender of 
the Benedictine rule. The meeting was held in an upper room. 
After much acrimonious debate, the eloquence of the Irish bishop 
seemed to be gaining advantage for the cause of his party. Dunstan 
rose to answer his opponent; his speech was long and able, but the 
eloquence of Beornhelm seemed to have fixed itself in the minds of 
his hearers. ‘ To God, as judge,” exclaimed the primate, “ I com- 
mit the cause of his Church.” ‘* Even as he spoke,” continues his 
biographer, Osbern, ‘ his words were confirmed by the Deity. The 
house was shaken violently, and in a moment the opponents of Dun- 
stan were erushed amid the beams of the falling floor. Where the 
saint and his party stood, there, and there alone, the floor fell not.” 
Such is the phase assumed by this occurrence in the writings of the 
biographers of Dunstan—Osbern and Eadmer. Such as it is thus 
represented, it assumes the appearance of premeditated fraud. The 
opponents of the archbishop are sacrificed, he and his friends saved 
from harm, and, of a consequence, the council broken up without 
coming to that decision which, it cannot be doubted, would have been 
adverse to the Benedictines. This appearance of fraud disappears 
from the account given by the Saxon Chronicle, the cotemporary 
record.of the event. ‘* This year,” says the Chronicle, “ the prin- 
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cipal nobility of England fell at Calne from an upper floor, except 
the holy archbishop Dunstan, who stood upon a beam, And some 
were grievously hurt, and some did not escape with their lives.” 

That Dunstan should have descended to the pious fraud of the voice 
from the crucifix, is in no way inconsistent with the nature of the 
man, or the spirit of the times; but that he should have carried his 
fraud to the extent of a general massacre, would hardly be credible, 
even had the words of cotemporary writers asserted it. When, how- 
ever, we compare the passage from the Saxon chronicle, with that 
from Osbern, or with the more elaborated one from Eadmer, given 
below,* does it not appear to be one, at least, of those cases in which 
the indiscreet veneration of his admirers has raised an accident into 
a miracle, by the simple addition of the friends of the archbishop to 
the list of the saved; and by such an addition giving to the entire 
occurrence the appearance of premeditated fraud ? 

But a few short weeks after the council at Calne, the young king 
fell beneath the poniard of his accursed step-mother, and the boy 
Ethelred succeeded to the vacant throne. As with unwilling hands 
he placed the crown on the child’s head, the archbishop pronounced 
a prophetic malediction on the ill-fated prince.. ‘“ The blood of thy 
brother, which was shed to open thy way to the throne,” said Dunstan, 
** shall weigh heavily on thee and thy descendants; the sword shall 
not depart from thy house until thy sceptre has passed to a nation of 
strangers.” ‘The denunciation was soon fulfilled. Mercia became 
the scene of a fierce war between its earl, Alfere, the enemy and 
destroyer of monks and monasteries, and their patrons, Ethelwin, earl 
of East Anglia, and Byrthnot, earl of Essex. Fire and destruction 
were visited upon the monks and their houses by him of Mercia, until 
the founder of Ramsay abbey and the patron of Ely joined in 
preventing the expulsion of the monks, and in repressing the outrages 
committed by Alfere. These intestine commotions were hardly 
healed ere the Danes reappeared on tlie coast, and prosecuted their 
ravages with their accustomed barbarity. Instead of leading his 
people against the invaders, Ethelred was at war with his own subjects. 
Each man, therefore, fought for his own homestead, or bargained for 
his safety. Every year increased the number and power of the 
invaders, until, at last, the son of Ethelred yielded to the power of 
Canute, and the sceptre passed into the hands of a stranger. Deadies 
lived to see but a part fulfilment of his prophecy ; during his latter 
years, the blood of Edward lay heavily on the young king, and the 
sword ceased not in its visitations. Well indeed might the Saxon 
chronicler say, “ that no worse deed than that murder had ever been 





*** Domino Deocausam ecclesiz suz contra insurgentes hostes tuendam committo, 


dixit ; et ecce solarium sub pedibus eorum, qui adversus virum convene: ant, e vestigio 
cecidit, omnesque graviter precipitatos in suo casu non modicum lesit. Ubi vero 
Dunstanus cum suis consistebat, nulla ruina domus, nullus emerserat casus. Hoc 
igitur modo calumnia clericorum sopita est.” Eadmer, 220. 

+ Ethelwin founded Ramsay Abbey, and Byrthnot endowed that of Ely witha 
portion of his manors. 
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done by Englishmen, since the time when first they sought the 
Britons’ land.” His people felt that “God had magnified him whom 
men had murdered, and that the avenger had spread abroad his 
memory in heaven and in earth.” It wanted no crafty priest to per- 
suade the people to bow their knees before his dead bones. Every 
calamity that fell on the land, prompted them to regard Edward as a 
saint. Dunstan and his friends did but lead the public feeling, when 
7 canonized their murdered king and patron. 

roken down by the manifold labours and vicissitudes of his life, 
Dunstan, though not old in years, was now sinking into the feebleness 
of premature old age. He gradually ceased to interfere in public 
affairs, where his advice was regarded with contempt by the counsellors 
of the “ unready” king, and retired to his study and oratory. In the 
tenth year after the meeting at Calne, he died, in his sixty-fourth 
= and was buried in the cathedral at Canterbury, where his body 
ay until that city was threatened by the Danes, some twenty or more 
years after, when it was removed for safety to Glastonbury. 

“‘ The whole tenor of Dunstan’s life shows that his mind was distinguished 
more by its extraordinary activity, than by a tendency to solitude and con- 
templation ; his leisure employments were chiefly works of the hand, the 
mechanical sciences and the fine arts. Yet he appears to have been aman of 
considerable learning, and not devoid of literary taste. Although he regarded 
the Scriptures and the writings of the theologians as the grand object of 
study to Christians, yet he taught that the writings of the poets and other 
ancient authors were not to be neglected, because they tended to polish the 
minds and improve the style of those who read them. His favourite studies 
were arithmetic, with geometry, astronomy, and music, the quadrivium of 
the schools, the highest and most difficult task of scholastic accomplishments. 
He is said to have imbibed this taste from the Irish monks, who cultivated 
science with more zeal than literature. He also employed much time in his 
youth in writing and illuminating books, and in ee, eae of dif- 
ferent kinds, for he excelled in drawing and sculpture. He appears to have 
possessed little taste for literary compositions ; for we hear nothing of his 
skill in poetry; he attained no reputation for eloquence ; and the writings 
which have been attributed to him, of little importance in their character, 
are such as would have originated in the necessity of the moment. But his 
influence on the literature of his country was great; the innumerable monas- 
teries which grew up under his auspices became so many schools of learn- 
ing, and the few writings of that period which now remain, must be but 
a small — of the numerous books which perished with the monasteries 
in which they were written, during the new series of Danish invasions 
which prevented their being recopied and multiplied.”— Biog. Brit. Lit., 
pp. 457, 458. 


“‘Currebat per tabulam stylus,” says John of Glastonbury, “per 
paginam calamus; sumebat pencillum ut pingeret, scalpellum ut 
sculperet ; nam in Glastonia,” continues the chronicler, “ ut nobis 
traditum, de opere ejus manuali, cruces, tutribula, fiale, casule, alia 
rr que adhue ob ejus honorem condigno reservantur 

onore. 

The two principal works of Dunstan were an interlinear copy of 
the Benedictine rule in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, and a voluminous 
Latin Commentary on the rule, resembling in a great degree the 
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scholastic commentaries of the era, and in all probability, as Mr. 
Wright suggests, containing the substance of the lectures delivered 
by the abbot and his followers in the schools of the monasteries. 
Taking each sentence separately, Dunstan proceeds to explain and 
amplify the directions of the text, now commenting on the meaning, 
now on the derivation of the words themselves, and on their gram- 
matical construction. At the risk of being heavy, we shall quote a 
part of his comment on the rule, Delicias non amplecti. Those 
who are afraid of the Latin can pass on to the next English word ; 
those who are not, may be amused at the specimen of the work thus 
afforded. We quote from Mr. Wright’s version of the Commentary, 


never yet printed, as contained in one of the MSS. in the Royal 
collection at the Museum. 


“* Delicias non amplecti. Non enim prohibet delicias tangere, vel gustare, 
sed cum aviditate sumere, et cum amoris desiderio vetat amplecti. Spernitur 
enim jejunium quod in vespera deliciis compensatur, dicente propheta, Ecce 
in die jejunii vestri invenietur vestra voluntas. Voluntas enim hoc in loco deli- 
tie intelliguntur. Tota die epulas in cogitatione ruminat, qui ad implendam 
gulam vespere sibi delicias preeparat. Et tale jejunium non laudatur, quando 
in vespere deliciosorum ciborum venter repletione distenditur. Neque enim 
reputanda est abstinentia, ubi fuerit ventris deliciosa saturitas subsecuta. 
Delicize enim carnales comesurum reddunt avidum satiatum, pigrum et som- 
nolentum, Deliciz vero spirituales satiatum reddunt avidum et jocundum. 
Illa commeste generant fastidium, he autem comedenti augent desiderium. 
Tile multum es aciem mentis obtundunt, he spirituale cordi lumen in- 
fundunt.——Ille enim faciunt desiderare lectum, he autem ccelum; ille 
somnum, he vero regnum; ille turpia et obscura querunt cubicula, he 
sanctam cum sanctis, et lucidam in ccelo volunt habere gloriam.——Deliciz 
vero appellantur, eo quod delicate nutriant comedentem, vel quod his ho- 
mines delectentur. Faciunt enim in Dei servitium hominem mollem, tene- 
rem, et delicatum. Et regione spirituales delicie faciunt hominem pro 
eterna capessenda glorié vividum, fortem, et rigidum. It ideo iste’ appe- 
tendz sunt, ille vero a monachis amplexandz non sunt.” 


If we are to attribute to Dunstan the Church laws, passed in the 
reign of Edgar, to him we are indebted for many which we now use 
and prize. Every wae is to confine himself to his own parish, 


and not to interfere with the concerns of another; is forbidden to 
minister in the church without his surplice, or to administer the 
Eucharist to any one in a private house, except in the case of sickness. 
Children are to be brought to the font within six weeks of their birth, 
and their parents are enjoined to teach them the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Apostles’ Creed as soon as they can learn, and not to be backward 
in bringing them to their bishop for confirmation. Every priest that 
teaches a school is required to be skilled in some craft, that he may 
teach every child some handicraft profitable to itself and to the 
Church. ‘The penances which Dunstan enjoins, are naturally biassed 
by his devotion to the establishment of monasteries. But though he 
fails not to inculcate on the rich the duty of devoting their power, 
their wealth, and their time to the foundation or restoration of 
monastic establishments, and too often places such deeds in the 
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highest place, the works he requires are not. exclusively such, but in 
many instances works of true mercy and public utility. 

“ Dunstan,” says Mr. Churton, “gives many good directions about the 
celebration of the holy communion; that it should be administered with 
attention to comely order ; that there should be nothing unclean or of a mean 
appearance about the altar; that the chalice should be of pure metal, not of 
wood ; that the priest should not trust his memory, but have his book before 
him, and have it ‘ a good book, or at least a right book ;’ that there should be 
pure oblation-bread, pure wine, and pure water to mix with it;—‘ Also 
we direct,’ he says, ‘that no mass-priest mass alone, lest he have no one to 
answer him.’ He could not, therefore, have approved of the later practice 
of solitary masses.”—Early Engl. Church, p. 253. 


In the prosecution of the mischievous and unjustifiable measures, 
by which, blinded by his love of the monastic system, the archbishop 
forced the rule and system of the Benedictines on the Church in 
England, he was assisted, and in some instances preceded, by two 
friendly and powerful prelates, Ethelwold of Winchester and Oswald 
of Worcester. The former of these prelates was a native of the 
city to the see of which he was afterwards raised, the son of a noble 
citizen of the place, of the same age as Dunstan. At the time when 
the latter was promoted to the monastery of Glastonbury, Ethelwold, 
then a youth in favour at the court of Edmund, joined Dunstan in 
his projects, assuming the monastic habit, and becoming the com- 
panion of his studies and his counsels. ‘The mechanical turn of 
Dunstan seems to have affected the studies and habits of his com- 
panion. ‘Two bells were formed by him, which in after-times he 
raised in the tower of the monastery of Abingdon, along with two 
greater ones, the work of his companion Dunstan. Before the death 
of Edred, Ethelwold wished to have gone into France, but was pre- 
vented by the king, who, as an excuse for retaining him in England, 
gave him the ruined monastery of Abingdon, enriching the deserted 
house with lands and other valuable gifts. Aided by some monks 
from Glastonbury, Ethelwold soon restored his abbey, and after 
remaining three years as abbot of the completed monastery, was 
raised to the see of Winchester, to which he was consecrated by 
Dunstan, in the year 963. No sooner had he arrived at the episco- 
pate, than Ethelwold proceeded to carry out the plan of Dunstan for 
the establishment of monkhood. 

“‘ The old minster at Winchester (the monastery attached to the episcopal 
see), and the new minster (King Alfred’s foundation), were both occupied 
by the secular clergy at the time of Ethelwold’s election. The former was 
more immediately under the bishop’s influence, and having obtained the 
authority of Edgar, in the second year of his episcopacy he ejected the priests 
violently from their abode and established monks in their place. The 
monkish biographers say that he was compelled to adopt this harsh measure 
by the dissolute lives of the priests, whom they characterize as men re- 
markable chiefly for their pride, insolence, and luxury, some of them look- 
ing upon it as a degradation to be obliged to perform the ceremonies of the 
Church, and all of them illicitly contracting marriages, and second marriages, 
like laymen; but the Saxon Chronicle states simply that they were driven 
out because they were not willing to submit to the monastic rule, and all 
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the old historians agree in saying that they were first invited to assume 
the monastic habit. The new minster soon followed the fate of the old, and 
within the same year the priests were also expelled from the monasteries 
of Chertsey and Milton. e monks who were introduced into these houses 
were brought from Abingdon and Glastonbury, the only places where at that 
time monks, in the strict sense of the word, were to be found.” —Biog. Brit. 
Lit., pp. 437, 438, 

Having thus reformed four monasteries, and compelled the nuns 
of his own see to conform toa more stringent rule, Ethelwold turned 
his attention to the monasteries that the Danes ruined, and the lands 
of which, on the desertion of their inmates, had reverted to the 
king. The ruined state of the larger monasteries favoured the 
scheme of Dunstan and his companions, for the establishment of the 
Benedictine rule. Ely, Medeshamstead, (now Peterborough,) and 
Thorney, came by purchase into the hands of Ethelwold, and, enriched 
by gifts and endowments, became great monastic schools, and exem- 
plars to the rest of England. Full as these transactions must have 
made our bishop’s hands, Ethelwold yet found time to study the 
theory, and exercise the practice, of the mechanical sciences. His 
architectural labours in the restoration of Ely and the other monastic 
houses he had purchased, and his rebuilding of the cathedral of his 
see, gained for him the title of “‘ the Great Builder of Churches and 
other Works ;” whilst the dedication of an abstruse work on the 
quadrature of the circle, addressed to him by a celebrated mathema- 
tician of his time, showed how far his reputation as a mathematician 
had extended. Ethelwold’s labours were not yet ended; his school 
at Winchester attained under his auspices the highest reputation in 


England, and produced many of the most remarkable bishops and 
abbots of the next age. He, Ethelwold himself, laboured ; daily did 
he derive pleasure from the superintendence and —* of the 


many scholars that frequented his school, labouring with them and 
leading them on to higher works by kindness and well-timed 
pleasantry. He too, as well as Dunstan, applied himself to a 
translation of the rule of St. Benedict, in obedience to the wishes of 
Edgar, who rewarded his labours with the rich manor of Southbourne, 
which the munificent bishop immediately attached to his newly raised 
monastery of Ely. The munificence of Ethelwold exceeded, very 
far exceeded, that of any other cotemporary. And yet it was not 
only on monasteries and his cathedral that the endowments of Ethel- 
wold were consumed. The charity of “the Benevolent Bishop,” as 
he is well called by the plain-spoken Saxon Chronicle, was not less 
remarkable than his munificence. When famine and pestilence 
decimated his diocese, he hesitated not to melt down the vessels of 
the church, to provide succour and maintenance for the sick and the 
poor. ‘ The precious metals,” said the bishop, “are better employed 
in feeding the poor, than in ministering to the pride of the clergy.” 
In the autumn of 984 Ethelwold died, and his friend Dunstan saw 
his remains laid in the cathedral of Winchester. Nothing now 
remains of the literary works of Ethelwold, save his translation of the 
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Benedictine rule, several copies of which are to be found in our MS, 
collections. Such was one of the coworkers with Dunstan in the 
great change which was effected in the English Church—such was 
Ethelwold, the ‘, benevolent bishop.” 

Oswald, who succeeded Dunstan in the see of Worcester, and 
shared with him and Ethelwold in the honour of implanting the 
strict monastic rule, was the nephew of Odo, Dunstan’s predecessor 
in the primacy, by birth a Dane, though, unlike his uncle, the child 
of a convert to Christianity. ‘The progress which he made in his 
studies, as well sacred and profane, under Fridegode, warranted his 
uncle in calling him, at an early age, to the place ofa canon in the old 
minster of Canterbury, where he soon showed a preference for the 
stricter discipline of the monks, and separated himself from the 
society of his secular brethren. At length he left his country, and 
retired to the monastery of Fleury in France, the discipline of which 
was celebrated for its austerity. Long did he resist the entreaties of 
his uncle to return to England; and when at last he sacrificed his 
inclinations to his duty, he returned to England only time enough to 
hear of the death of his relation. Again he would have returned to 
the seclusion of Fleury, had not his kinsman, Oskite, archbishop of 
York, detained him as his companion on his journey to Rome. As 
soon as his kinsman reached France, Oswald retired to Fleury until 
the return of Oskitel from Rome, when he once more accompanied 
him to England. 

The moment was of importance to Oswald. Dunstan was on the 
eve of being raised to the see of Canterbury, and, unable to regulate 
a bishopric so far from his other sees as that of Worcester, was 
anxiously looking for his successor. Renowned, even among the 
ascetics of Fleury, for his discipline and devotion to monachism, no 
one could be more suited to Dunstan’s views than the nephew of 
Odo: he presented him to the king, and besought him to appoint 
him his successor in the see of Worcester. Edgar acquiesced, and 
the monk of Fleury was raised to the bishopric. Dunstan had been 
unable to dislodge the secular canons from the cathedral of Worcester, 
and Oswald’s struggle was equally long and ineffectual. Unable to 
expel the canons, he determined on rivalling them, raising a new 
monastery, and establishing a society of monks partly from Fleury, 
and partly from the other monastic houses of England. Ten years 
after his consecration, the interest of Dunstan raised him to the see 
of York, in the place of one who was either too weak or unwilling to 
favour the schemes of the primate. Holding the power of both sees, 
Oswald renewed his attempts against the seculars; and when the 
accident at Calne secured success to his party, he had recourse to 
force, and drove from seven churches in his diocese “ those clerks 
who preferred their lives to the Church,” filling their places with 
monks. The old foundations of Westbury, Pershore, and Winch- 
combe were gradually filled with Benedictines, and the rule of that 
order established in all its severity in those houses. At Ramsay, on 
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land given by the earl Aylwin, rose the new abbey, whither he 
brought many learned foreign monks, and amongst them Abbo of 
Fleury, who established there his school, which in after-years had so 
great an influence on Anglo-Saxon science. 

Notwithstanding all his exertions, the seculars of Worcester still 
refused to be converted, and as yet the bishop feared to eject them 
from their residences. During several years the two parties occupied 
their respective houses and churches, and waged an active war of 
words against each other. The novelty of the Benedictine system, 
and the appearance of superior sanctity which the strict discipline of 
the monks afforded, finally gained favour for their order in the eyes 
of the people. At length the seculars of Worcester, almost left alone 
in their opposition to the new discipline, yielded to the fate of their 
brethren, and were either, like their superior Wensine, converted to 
monachism, or ejected from their houses. Oswald survived his 
patron Dunstan nearly four years. In November, 991, after conse- 
crating the church at Ramsay, he returned to Worcester, was soon 
after attacked with a severe illness, and died suddenly, early in the 
year following. 

Such were the men who shared with Dunstan the labour and 
honour of implanting the new rule of monachism in this country. 
Though we may not approve the rule of life they introduced, or 
the measures by which its introduction was effected, we cannot but 
admire the independent spirit of Dunstan and his copartners, and the 
energy with which they devoted their abilities and their resources to 
the consummation of their desired object. The many faults they 
were guilty of were due to a mistaken conscience, an enthusiastic mind, 
a love, amounting almost to idolatry, of monkhood, and a love of the 
extensive authority which the system would obtain for the originators 
of the movement. It was no blind devotion to the will of a foreigner. 
Dunstan could reverence the pope, when his conduct deserved his 
respect. When a bad occupant of the chair of St. Peter would have 
absolved one who had contracted an unlawful marriage, permitting 
the alliance, and commanding Dunstan to receive him again to com- 
munion: “ God forbid,” rejoined the archbishop, “ that I should 
do it. If he shows me that he repents of his crime, I will obey the 
pope’s instructions; but while he lies in his guilt, he shall never 
insult me by a triumph over the discipline of the Church. I will 
forfeit my life sooner.”* 





* Early Eng. Church, p. 255. 
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1. Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age: applicable to 
the Infant School and the Nursery. Fifth Edition. Edinburgh: 
Chambers. 1 vol. 12mo. Pp. 187. 


. A Treatise on the Physiological and Moral Management of 
Infancy. By Axvorew Comse, M.D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh; Physician Extraordinary in 
Scotland to the Queen; and Consulting Physician to the King 
and Queen of the Belgians. Third Edition. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan, Stewart and Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
London. 1 vol. 12mo. Pp. 380. 


3. Hints for Teaching Little Children to Read. By the Rev. 
T. V. Snort, D. D. (now Bishop of Sodor and Man.) London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1840. 


4. Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses: for Young Chil- 
dren. London: Knight. Pp. 123. 


5. Arithmetic for Young Children: being a Series of Exercises, 
exemplifying the Manner in which Arithmetic should be taught to 
Young Children. London: Knight. Pp. 135. 


6. Prints Illustrative of the Bible. London: Society for Pro- 


moting Christian Knowledge. 


7. Prints Illustrative of Natural History. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


8. Questions and Stories for Infant Schools. Parts I. and II. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


9. The Singing-Master. No. III. The First Class Tune-Book : 
a Selection of Thirty Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged with 
suitable Words for Young Children. 8vo. London: Taylor 
and Walton. 


10. Drawing for Young Children. London: Knight. 


THE first of the above treatises on Infant Education, which forms 
one of the works in Chambers’ Educational Course, is far too 
defective, and, indeed, erroneous in its principles, to be capable of 
being placed in the hands of any infant school-teacher. All that 
can be said in its favour is, that it has brought together into a con- 
venient compass a number of practical notes on matters of detail, 
with regard to the management of infant schools, which are not 
readily to be met with elsewhere. The “ system” which it adopts is 
essentially that of Mr. Wilderspin. Before concluding this review, 
we will point out the chief differences between this system and that 
which embodies the characteristic principles of Pestalozzi. 

A few of the “detailed maxims” given in the manual before us, 
afford useful hints in conducting an infant school, provided they are 
taken in strict subordination to the baptismal formularies of the 
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Church; in which are to be found the true cardinal principles of 
Infant Education. 


‘As the affections or dispositions of human nature furnish the impulses, 
according to their direction, to virtue or vice, it is important to address 
education directly to these feelings, as well as to the intellectual faculties ; 
and that at the earliest period possible. Mere precept will not establish 
those moral habits which flow from well-regulated dispositions. Example, 
though a good auxiliary, is apt to operate transiently. Zzercise, confirmed 
into habit, is the true means of establishing the virtuous character, as far 
as it is to be established by human means.”—P. 45. 


The intellectual faculties must not be neglected in infant training. 
Lessons on objects will be chief instruments in exercising them. 


“Tt is far better at once to introduce the pupil to the real tangible 
visible world, than to do no more than talk to him about it in its absence.” 
—P. 10. 


These, and all other in-door lessons must be short, not occupying 
more than twenty minutes or half an hour uninterruptedly ; and the 
intervals ought to be given to sports and exercises in the play- 


ground. 


“In these the teacher often joins, keeping up spirit and active move- 
ment; while he is narrowly watching moral conduct and social inter- 
course.” —P. 10. 


The compiler of this treatise thus replies to the ordinary 
objections which are urged against infant schools :— 


“ The idea is ridiculed of teaching children from two to four years of age 
anything. Jt is called ‘education run mad ;’—‘a hotbed of precocity ;'— 
‘ parrot-training ;——‘ confinement and tasks when children should run wild ;’ 
—‘ realizing the adage, Soon ripe, soon rotten ;’ and so forth..... Now 
it is utterly unsuspected by these objectors, that man is a moral as well as 
an intellectual being, that he has feelings which require education, and that 
on the right training of these, depend the happiness of the individual and 
the welfare of society, infinitely more than on the highest attainments 
merely intellectual. Now the education of the feelings has already been 
shown to be the primary and paramount object of the infant-school system. 
These feelings are incomparably more easily bent and moulded to good in 
infancy, than in after years; after six years of age their effectual culture is, 
in many cases, nearly hopeless : hence, to delay it till this age would be to 
leave it out of education altogether ; and this, to the heavy cost of society, 
has hitherto been the ignorantly adopted alternative. 

“ But, again, while moral training is the primary object of infant educa- 
tion, it has been found natural and advantageous to engraft upon that 
training an intellectual culture, suited to the tender age of the pupils. No 
intelligent or candid person can read Mr. Wilderspin’s work on the system, 
but, above all, see the inspiring spectacle of a well-conducted infant school, 
and persist in maintaining that the intellectual culture is injudicious, 
premature, annoying to the children, and useless. The intellectual faculties, 
and aut these faculties, not one or two of them, as in ordinary schools, are 
moderately exercised, so as to combine amusement with instruction; ... . 
and their studies are varied with healthful exercise, and constant recreation, 
story, song, andfun. .... 

“Those who are not so decided on the objection of premature education, 
are yet extremely peremptory on the point of committing the early years 
of infants to any other care than the mother’s In answer to this, 
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we may refer to letters from the parents of children at the Edinburgh 
Model Infant School, as the best possible evidence of the working of the 
system in this important particular. They dwell with pleasure on the 
improvement perceived in the children, in love for and concern about their 
parents : obedience and obligingness are the everyday fruits of this improve- 
ment; and there cannot fail to be that beautiful reaction which, through 
the affectionate influence of the child, insensibly reforms the parents. . 

A slight reflection would, independently of such evidence, serve to convince 
any person, that the separation of the child from the parent for six hours 
in the day, is no greater separation than actually takes place in every rank 
of life. .... And can it be said that parents in the lower classes in 
general are fitted to exercise their children in moral, religious, cleanly, and 
wholesome habits? . . . . Nay, more, mothers of intelligence, accomplish- 
ment, and experience, in the middle and higher classes, have been heard to 
admit and regret that the principles of early moral education cannot be 
regularly, systematically, and efficiently applied at home. The important, 
nay, indispensable element of numbers, to exercise practically the social 
virtues, is wanting. .... It is very important for parents to note, that 
they cannot possibly educate a child by itself at home. They may teach it 
certain rules of conduct, and also certain lessons from books; but to 
educate their child properly, they must allow it to mingle with other 
children, in order that its moral qualities may be duly exercised. An infant 
school is a convenient means of bringing together and placing under 
judicious regulation a number of children for this purpose.”—Pp. 14—17. 


The second section treats of the organization of an infant school, 
under the heads of buildings, apparatus, playground, teacher, rules, 
and directions. 


“The school-room should be in a dry and airy situation; should be 
oblong, to save expense in roofing ; should have a wooden floor, and should 
never be higher up than the ground story, in order to allow a ready exit to 
the playground.”—P. 18. 


The dimensions of the room, as stated in this manual, may be 
most conveniently exhibited in a tabular form :— 


For 50scholars. . . 26 feet long, 15 feet broad, 11 feet high. 
100 ,, en er 
es Steak ke = 
ee ee eee ae 


A fifth more may be enrolled in all cases, to allow for absentees. 


“ Besides being duly heated, the school should be ventilated by means of 
apertures in the ceiling, and by the upper sashes of the windows being made 
moveable. A superior mode of heating might be obtained by means of hot 
water circulating round the walls in tubes. Leaving one end of the room 
for the gallery, there should be two steps for seats round the other sides, 
close to the walls; the first step 8 inches high by 18 broad, to give room 
for the feet of the children seated on the back seat, which is just another 
step 8 inches high.”—P. 19. 


The gallery is one of the most characteristic pieces of furniture in 
an infant school, and indeed may be regarded as indispensable. It 
consists of a series of steps, rising from the floor, generally occupying 
the whole width of the room. These steps may be made 8 inches 
high and 18 inches broad. The number of rows will depend on 
the number of children to be seated. 
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“ Allowing one foot for each child, and supposing the room to be 28 feet 
wide, it would require 8 rows, of 28 feet each, to seat 200 children. The 
height at the front being 8 inches, that at the back will be 64 inches, and the 
horizontal line from front to back will be 12 feet.”—P. 19. 


The principal apparatus of an infant school consists of moveable 
lesson posts; coloured prints, chiefly of natural history; reading 
sheets, mounted on wooden boards; bold maps, exhibiting the chief 
features only of the countries represented; a cabinet of natural 
objects ; a large box of wooden bricks, (which may be 4 inches by 
2 and 13,) for the amusement of the youngest children; a mounted 
abacus for teaching the elements of arithmetic; and a large black 
board or slate, mounted in a swing frame. ‘The whole of these may 
be obtained at the stationery depository of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with the exception of the cabinet of natural 
objects, which ought to be formed by the children themselves and 
their teachers, assisted by contributions from the friends of the 
school. 

Strange as it will appear to every reflecting person, many infant 
schools are unfurnished with playgrounds ; and yet more strange is it, 
that where there are playgrounds they are often very partially used. ‘Too 
much time is spent in the school-room, too little in the playground. 
Teachers appear in many instances to dislike the trouble of super- 
intending the children, and to feel but little interest in their various 
sports. For our own part, we should be more determined by the 
conduct of an infant-school teacher in the playground, in judging of 
his or her fitness, than by almost any other circumstance. ‘The 
treatise before us gives us some useful directions under this head. 


“No pains should be spared on this principal and paramount department 
of a proper infant school. The larger the playground the better. The 
smallest size for 200 children ought to be 100 feet long by 60 feet wide. It 
should be walled round, not so much to prevent the children from straying, 
as to exclude intruders upon them while at play: for this purpose, a wall 
or close paling, not lower than six feet high, will be found sufficient. With 
the exception ofa flower border, from four to six feet broad all round, lay the 
whole ground, after levelling and draining it thoroughly, with small binding 
gravel, which must:be always kept in repair, and well swept of loose stones. 
Watch the gravel, and prevent the children from making holes in it to form 
pools in wet weather; dress the flower border, and keep it always neat ; 
stock it well with flowers and shrubs, and make it as gay and beautiful as 

ossible. Train on the walls cherry and other fruit trees and currant 

ushes; place some ornaments and tasteful decorations in different 
parts of the border, as a honeysuckle bower, &c., and separate the dressed 

ound from the gravelled area by a border of strawberry plants, which may 

e protected from the feet of the children by a skirting of wood on the out- 
side, three inches high, and painted green, all round the ground. Some- 
thing even approaching to elegance in the dressing and decking of the 
playground will afford a lesson which may contribute to refinement and 
comfort for life. It will lead not only to clean and comfortable dwellings, 
but to a taste for beauty, which will tend to expel coarseness, discomfort, 
dirt, and vice, from the economy of the humbler classes.” —P. 25. 


The playground ought also to be furnished with simple gymnastic 
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apparatus, such as parallel bars, the rotatory swing, &c. Of these, 
the swing appears to be calculated to be most generally useful. It is 
thus described in the manual before us :— 


“ Erect a post from 16 to 18 feet high above the ground, 9 inches 
diameter at the foot, diminishing to 7} at top, of good well-seasoned hard 
wood, or Norway timber, charred with fire about three feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, and bound at top with a strongiron hoop. In the middle 
of the top of the post is sunk perpendicularly a cylindrical hole, 10 inches 
deep, and 2 inches in diameter, strengthened by an iron ring 2 inches broad 
within the top, and by a piece of iron an inch thick to fill up the bottom, 
tightly fixed in. A strong pivot of iron, of diameter to turn easily in this 
socket, but with as little lateral play as possible, is placed vertically in the 
hole, its upper end standing 4 inches above it. On this pivot, as an axle, 
and close to the top of the post, but so as to turn easily, is fixed a wheel of 
iron, 24 inches in diameter, strengthened by four spokes, something like a 
common roasting-jack wheel, but a little larger. The rim should be flat, 
2 inches broad, and half an inch thick. In this rim are 6 holes, in which 
rivet 6 strong iron hooks, made to turn in the holes, to prevent the rope from 
twisting. To these hooks are fixed six well-chosen ropes, .an inch 
diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of the ground, having 
half-a-dozen knots, a foot from each other, beginning at the lower extremity. 
A tin cap, like a lamp cover, is placed on the top of the whole machine, to 
protect it from wet. A few waggoner’s bells may be attached to the 
wheel. The operation of this swing is obvious. Four or even six children 
lay hold of a rope each, as high as they can reach, and starting at the same 
instant, run a few steps in the circle, then suspend themselves by their 
hands, drop the feet, and run again when fresh impulse is wanted, again 
swing round, and so on. 

_ © There is not a muscle in the body which is not exercised ; and to render 


the exercise equal to both sides of the body, it is important that, after 
several rounds in one direction, the parties should stop, change the hands, 
and go round in the opposite direction.” —P. 26. 


In treating of the qualifications of an infant-school teacher, the 
compiler of this treatise justly observes, that there cannot be a greater 
or more injurious mistake than to suppose that any sort of person is 
good enough to take charge of an infant school. The more special 
qualities to be looked for in a candidate for this important office are 
a cheerful, lively, affectionate disposition ; physical energy; a quick, 
observant eye; and considerable skill in the art of developing the 
faculties of the children, and of imparting knowledge in a manner 
suited to their tender and opening minds. This last qualification is 
continually overlooked by those in whom the election of teachers is 
vested : indeed we may say, that in all cases, for schools of every 
kind, there is a general disposition to look almost exclusively to the 
candidate's own attainments, and to neglect adequate inquiry into his 
ability to communicate knowledge to those who are uninstructed. It is 
true, that a man cannot teach what he does not know; but it by no 
means follows that the possession of knowledge is sufficient to consti- 
tute a successful teacher. ‘To have any reasonable prospect of suc- 
cess, a teacher must be able to secure the affections of his scholars, to 
fix their attention, to maintain their interest; and this, by placing 
himself as in their situation, entering into their difficulties, and lead- 
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ing them out, by gradual connected steps, into the open paths of 
truth. His constant endeavour must be, not so much to inform, as 
to draw out the minds of his pupils. 

In opening an infant school for the first time, it is very desirable 
to begin with a few children only, say about thirty. When these 
are sufficiently broken in, another enrolment may take place, and so 
on, until the full number has been admitted. While the school is 
thus gradually forming, no strangers ought, on any account, to be 
admitted. 

It will be necessary to give some of the instruction in classes, but 
the greater part will be given in the gallery. The manner of 
arranging children in the gallery will be best learnt by seeing how it 
is done in a well-organized infant school. The children being all 
quietly seated,— 


“ Gain the general attention by a few rounds of what may be called the 
manual exercise. The whole rise up at one moment, by word of command 
—sit down—rise again—face, right, left, about—hands up, down, forward, 
behind, up again, fingers opened, moved, clap hands. When all is still 
again, (and the tinkle of the teacher’s little hand-bell should be instantly 
obeyed, and produce the utmost stillness throughout the school, whatever 
may be going on,) a course of gallery exercise will commence, in which 
those things will be taught in succession which all can take directly from 
the teacher’s descriptions, illustrations, demonstrations, and exhibitions. 
For example, the hours on the clock are to be named :—the face of a clock, 
with moveable hands, is placed opposite the whole gallery, on which the 
teacher moves the hour and minute hands, and shows the effect of both 
movements. This he does again and again, till he finds some of the chil- 
dren can name the hour at which he places the hands; and he will soon 
find they all can do so The arithmeticon [abacus] will be taught to 
the whole school in the gallery It is needless to enumerate all‘ the 
gallery lessons ; it will be obvious, that wherever objects, drawings, models, 
maps, are to be exhibited, this is best done to the whole school, at one and 
the same moment, assembled in the gallery. Of course, all the Mayo les- 
sons [i.e. lessons on objects, number, form, ] will be given to the children in 
the gallery. Singing will be so taught; and as in this stage of education 
it must be taught entirely by ear, the natural method is, to play or sing the 
tune to be learnt, several times a day for several days, before permitting the 
children to join, Then select a few who are quick in taking up a musical 
air, and let them sing it with the teacher; A also by themselves, in the 
hearing of the rest: then allow a few more to join, and so on 
words are previously taught by dictation, line by line.”—Pp. 39—41. 


We shall have something to say, further on, with regard to the 
course of instruction suitable to an infant school: at present, we 
wish to fix the attention of those who are practically interested in 
our present subject, on the importance of providing the little crea- 
tures who are collected together in these ‘ well-regulated, systematic 
nurseries,” as they have been fitly called, with an abundant variety of 
simple amusements, 

“It is not to be forgotten, that the pupils are infants, and require the 
amusements suited to their age The following have been communi- 


cated by the teacher of the Edinburgh model school, as little feats practised 
there. The winds.—(Children seated in the gallery.) Teacher, sitting 
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before them, says, ‘ A dead calm.’ All immediately become quiet and mo- 
tionless, and continue so till the teacher says, ‘A breeze.’ All then gently 
rub their hands, in imitation of the rustling of the leaves. ‘A gale,’ Add 
to the rubbing of the hands a slight hissing. ‘A storm.’ Add a slight 
noise with the feet. ‘A hurricane.’ Do all with more vehemence. 

“ The steam-boat.— To imitate the noise of the engine, all clap their 
hands twice, then give one beat on their knees, at the same time make their 
heels give a slight blow on the floor. Clap hands again, &c. 

“« Animal cries, &c.—Cuckoos, dogs, sheep, ducks, rooks, serpents, bees ; 
watches ticking in a watchmaker’s shop. 

“ Manual exercises, by word of conmand.—Right hand up—down. Left hand 
up—down. Both hands up. Fingers apart—together. Back of the hands 
—palms. Finger joints. Wrist joints. Elbow joints. Shoulder joints. 

“ Manual exercises, by imitating the master.—Stretching out and in the arms 
—stretching them up and down—crossing them—twisting them. Gradual 
motions from perpendicular to horizontal positions of the arms, and the 
reverse. 

“ Pointing out parts of the body.—The prepositions illustrated —These are 
shown by so many ways, that a description can scarcely be given. For 
example, point at an object; show the back of a book; place one thing 
upon, above, below, before, behind, near, another.” 


The third section of this manual concludes with this important 


caution :— 

“ This section ought not to be concluded without a caution, the omission 
of which might cause infant education to become an irremediable evil, instead 
of good, to those who are the objects of it. We learn from physiological 
observations, too numerous and accurate to admit of doubt, that the brain 
is in infancy imperfectly developed, unconsolidated, and subject in its own 
substance to serious disease, as well as to be the cause of other diseases, by 
being overtasked. Now this overtasking is an error into which infant-school 
teachers are very apt to fall in the intellectual department of training. 
They cannot, they suppose, have enough of lesson exercise, or advance their 
pupils too fast and too far ‘in their learning.’ Parents, they say, expect 
it, and have not learned to appreciate anything else; and to their igno- 
rant prejudices they are forced to yield. This is a grievous, often a fatal, 
error. Intellectual training is of secondary importance to moral, and even 
to physical training, at this early age. It ought to be made secondary in 
the time allotted to it, and in the attention bestowed upon it. Conversant 
with a more than with words, it should be little more than a better- 
directed and more systematic exercise of the senses and the simple observing 

owers, than the child would engage in if left to himself.....In most 
infant schools, the in-door occupation bears, we think, too large a propor- 
tion to the out, or, in bad weather, to the in-door recreation. The common 
practice is, an hout’s sitting, or at least an hour’s lessons, and a quarter of 
an hour’s play, alternately. We should wish to see the children for a much 
larger proportion of time than this in the playground. However alternated, 
half the time of school ought unquestionably to be spent at play.”—P. 107. 


While upon the subject of the physical education of infants, we 
will bring under the consideration of our readers, the judicious 
observations of Dr. Combe, in his treatise on the physiological and 
moral management of infancy. The greater portion of this work is, 
indeed, unsuited to our immediate purpose, being devoted to a con- 
sideration of the proper management of infants during their first and 
second years; but we would strongly press the first two chapters 
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upon the attention of those who are engaged in conducting Training 
Schools for mistresses. We look upon an acquaintance with the 
elements of human physiology, and some practical skill in the 
hygienic management of infancy and youth, as essential endowments 
on the part of every schoolmistress ; both that she may herself be able 
to pay proper attention to the health of her young charge, and, 
especially, that she may instruct the elder girls. At present, the 
instruction given to girls in the lower classes of society is almost as 
unmeaning and useless as that which an “ accomplished” young lady 
receives in a fashionable boarding-school. 

In the last chapter, Dr. Combe points out the principles on 
which the early moral and intellectual training of infants ought to be 
conducted. 


“ In animals which are born with their different senses ready to start into 
action, we invariably find the corresponding organs of sense matured and 
developed to a proportionate extent; whereas in man, and those animals 
whose senses are very imperfect at birth, the corresponding organs are still 
immature or incomplete in structure, and each individual sense, when duly 
exercised, acquires power and distinctness in exact proportion to the advance 
of its organ fowenke the state of maturity.”—P. 338. 


Hence it follows: first, that the senses may be educated separately ; 
and, secondly, that they are to be educated by ewercise. 


“ If we wish to improve vision, for example, we must admit light and 
visible objects to the eye, in a manner adapted to the nature and delicacy of 
the organ The same principle applies to the senses of hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch: and hence, by well-regulated systematic exercise, the 
senses of hearing, seeing, and smelling, require an extraordinary intensity of 
action among some savage tribes.”—P. 339. 


The grand secret is to exercise each sense and its organ systema- 
tically, habitually, and energetically, upon its appropriate objects, 
until acuteness is gained by dint of frequent and attentive repetition. 
The infant instinctively acts in obedience to this principle. Its eye 
delights in brilliant objects and varied colours; its ear in every 
and of noise; its restless fingers grasp every thing within their 
reach, 


“ So wholly, however, do many persons overlook the object and bene- 
ficial tendency of these employments of the senses, that when a child makes 
a noise in the nursery, amuses itself in the playful exercise of its own voice, 
or lays hold of any object to examine and admire it, they are apt to regard 
only the disturbance to themselves, and to enforce silence and order, as if 
the child were guilty of some mischievous folly, instead of really performing 
a most useful and improving act of self-education.” —P. 340. 

To derive benefit from the exercise of any sense, the strength and 
continuance of the stimulus must be duly proportioned to the health, 
maturity, and present condition of the organ upon which it acts. If 
this be neglected, there will be a risk of impairing, or even destroying 
the sense, by carrying the stimulus at one time to excess, and at 
another by unduly withholding it: 

NO. XXILL—N. S. 3B 
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The same general principles apply to the education of the internal 
faculties of the mind. Dr. A. Combe here touches ws the specu- 
lations of the phrenologists; a subject into which we have no desire 
to enter. It is the misfortune of every scientific subject which bor- 
ders upon morals, to be prematurely discussed by zealots, whose 
ignorance of the subject is surpassed only by their malignant eager- 
ness to blacken their opponents. ‘The popular phrenologists, among 
whom Mr. George Combe holds a prominent place, have done all in 
their power to cover their favourite pursuit with disgrace. A recent 
article in the British and Foreign Medical Review appears to state 
the subject fairly. The writer considers that Gall has established, by 
the method of induction, three great principles; namely, that the 
brain is the organ of the mind ; that it forms a congeries of organs, 
the function of each of which is to manifest seme faculty of the mind ; 
and that the size of cerebral apparatus, ceteris paribus, constitutes a 
measure of functional power. But what are the pretensions of the 
popular expounders of phrenology in their lectures and publications ? 
They have presented it as a science that has unravelled every mystery 
of man’s moral nature; as something that has simplified, to the 
utmost possible extent, the nature of the mind’s dependence upon 
organization ; as a key to unlock the secret recesses of every heart ; 
as a system which, whilst it might enable the bad to render it sub- 
servient to selfish and evil purposes, would yet furnish the philan- 
thropist with means for the regeneration of society far transcending 
any heretofore at command. Popular phrenology, continues the 
reviewer, has indeed exceeded all reasonable limits. When we 
remember that, in its legitimate pretensions to rank among the 
sciences, it is essentially a department of physiology—that which 
explains the functions of the brain—we must greatly regret that its 
exposition and pursuit have fallen so much into the hands of persons 
whose accessory knowledge has but little qualified them for the prose- 
cution either of science in general, or of physiology in particular. We 
look into their treatises in vain for any evidence of an honest desire 
to obtain a correct acquaintance with the economy of nature. They 
appear only as unscrupulous advocates of a favourite set of opinions ; 
and represent as the most perfect of sciences one that at best is in its 
earliest infancy. 

When the phrenologist outsteps his province, and this he is con- 
tinually doing, the matter becomes still worse. Materialism and 
spiritualism, fatalism and moral liberty, revealed religion and natural 
theism, are alternately established and refuted by this presumptuous 
intruder into provinces not its own. It undertakes to reform the 
therapeutic art, to supersede revelation, to transform politics, to govern 
education. Every sound principle of morals and science bids us 
rebuke these extravagant, and not always harmless or honest, pre- 
tensions. Sometimes the day-dream of the enthusiast, popular hs. 
nology, is more generally the imposture of the charlatan. The 
knavish fingers that ply their trade of “ taking developments,” are the 
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fingers of a mere “ itching palm” for gold. “ The “ certificates of 
character” which they furnish may generally be headed “‘ Simpleton,” 
and signed “ Knave.” If they testify nothing else, they testify the 
folly of the receiver and the cunning of the giver; evidencing the 
fitness of the former for a lodging in the neigbourhood of St. Luke’s, 
of the latter for Brixton or the hulks, To return. 


“ Coming now,” says Dr. Combe, “ to the internal faculties of the mind, 
as they are sometimes called, namely, the powers of emotion, observation, 
and thought, we shall find the very same principle to apply with scrupulous 
accuracy, and to afford us a valuable guide in the training of the infant 
mind. ... The internal emotions, like the external senses, are distinct from 
each other, and independent in their action If we wish to call out and 
give healthy development to the kindly and affectionate feelings in an infant, 
we must treat it, and every other person in its presence, with habitual 
kindliness and affection, because these are the natural stimulants to such 
feelings and their organs, precisely as light is to the eye or sound to the ear. 
Consequently, when we present the stimulus of grief, caprice, discontent, 
and bad temper, to an infant, we call up in its mind not kindliness or 
affection, but the corresponding disagreeable feelings ; and by the habitual 
exercise of the portions of the brain with which these are connected, we 
strengthen their development, and thus run the risk of giving them per- 
manence for life. 

“ We have already seen, that, in training the external senses, each must 
be exercised upon the objects appropriate to the constitution imparted to it 
by the Author of our being. We cannot improve vision by reasoning, or 
by learning abstract rules of conduct. We cannot educate the ear to the 
nice discrimination of sounds by mere scholastic precepts or by logical 
theories. We have no choice in the matter. We must either respect the 
dictates of Infinite Wisdom, and employ the eye in actual seeing, and the 
ear in actual listening, or we must remain contented with the possession of 
imperfect senses. God has assigned a distinct organ for the operations of 
each, and if that organ be injured or destroyed, no effort of ours will be 
successful in conveying to the mind the impressions which it alone was 
specially constituted to transmit. .... 

“ The grand principle, then, to be borne in mind, in the moral and intel- 
lectual treatment of even the earliest period of infancy, is, that the objects 
which are specially related to each individual faculty form the natural 
stimulants of that faculty.” —Pp. 343—349. 


Dr. Combe justly complains of a practical error in education, which 
is, we fear, of daily occurrence. 


“Tt is a common and pernicious error in modern education, to imagine 
that the passions and moral emotions implanted in the human mind are the 
results of intellectual cultivation, and that intellectual discipline will suffice 
to regulate them. Under this mistaken notion, parents are often disap- 
pointed and displeased with a child, when, after a full explanation of the 
impropriety of the feeling or passion, it still, on the recurrence of the 
temptation, gives way to it as much as before Like the external senses, 
the internal faculties must be habitually exercised upon their appropriate 
objects ; in worshipping the true God, in doing justice, in loving mercy, 
before they can attain their proper influence over the character, and their 
true authority in regulating human conduct. From almost the first hour 
of existence, this principle should be systematically acted upon, and the 
utmost care be therefore taken to secure at all times a healthy moral 
atmosphere for the young.” —P. 355, 
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And he goes on to remark :— 


«« Let us not deceive ourselves, but ever bear in mind that what we desire 
our children to become, we must endeavour to be before them. If we wish 
them to grow up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright, and true, we must 
habitually exhibit the same qualities as regulating principles in our own 
conduct, because these qualities act as so many stimulants to the respective 
qualities of the child. If we cannot restrain our own passions, but at one 
time overwhelm the young with kindness, and at another surprise and con- 
found them by our caprice or deceit, we may with as much reason expect 
to gather grapes from thistles, or figs from thorns, as to develop moral 
— and simplicity of character in them. It is in vain to argue that, 

ecause the infant intellect is feeble, it cannot detect the inconsistency we 
practise. The feelings and reasoning faculties, being perfectly distinct from 
each other, may, and sometimes do, act independently, and the feelings at 
ence condemn, although the judgment may be unable to assign a reason for 
doing so.”—P. 356. 


We do not always approve of the phraseology which Dr. Combe 
has employed in the above passages to express his views; and we 
regard the views themselves as defective ; but they will at least assist 
in directing the mind of the practical educationist into profitable 
channels of thought. 

On the subject of infant schools, Dr. Combe remarks :— 


“ Infant schools have been strongly objected to, because two years of 
age is considered too early a period at which to commence the business of 
education. In reality, however, practical education and moral training 
begin from the first dawn of consciousness; and the true question comes to 
be, whether the child will derive most advantage from the education of 
chance, or from a treatment adapted to its natural constitution. ....A fitter 
instrument for the physical and moral improvement of infancy can scarcely 
be imagined, than an institution in which the young are brought together, 
and their affections and nobler feelings called into habitual and pleasing 
exercise in the regulation of their conduct towards each other in their sports 
and plays ; while their physical energies are, at the same time, developed 
and promoted by inspiriting and social exercise. In a well-conducted infant 
school, intellectual tasks and close confinement are entirely discarded; 
while the senses and the observing powers are pleasingly em Saeed in the 
gratification of the strong curiosity natural to that period of life. Objects, 
or images of objects, are placed before the child, and its attention is directed 
to the observation of their colour, form, properties, and uses, exactly on the 
principle, so strongly insisted upon, of presenting every faculty with its 
direct stimulus when we wish to excite it to activity.” —P. 361. 

But while intellectual training is not omitted in infant schools, their 
great recommendation is, that they afford peculiarly favourable oppor- 
tunities for moral training. 

“ The chief value of mfant schools, and of the society of other children, is, 
im my opinion, to be found in the advantages which they afford for the 
development and regulation of the moral powers and affections. In this 
point of view I ratethem highly. The affections and moral emotions have 
all direct reference to other human beings, and in solitude can find no 
objects of excitement or gratification. We must feel attachment to some one, 
act justly or kindly to some one, fear some one, be angry with some one, and 
seek the esteem of some one. In infancy, as in maturity, this fact is of much 
importance. ‘To develop the powers which God has given us, and to turn 
them to purposes conducive to our happiness, we must associate with our 
fellows, and, in our intercourse with them, actively exercise the sentiments 
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of justice, kindness, forbearance, and mutual regard, in the practical regu- 
lation of our conduct It is, then, important for the due cultivation and 
development of the moral and social affections, and of the general character, 
that the child should, from an early period, enjoy the companionship of 
other children.” —P. 363. 


The last principle in infant education insisted upon by Dr. Combe 
is, that the development of the human faculties, and the formation of 
human character, take place according to fixed laws imposed by the 
Creator for the regulation of both mind and body. 


“‘ Each and all of our moral and intellectual faculties are implanted in 
us by the Creator, with a definite constitution and definite functions ; and we 
can no more add a new feeling or a new power, by education or other 
means, than we can cause apples to grow on one branch of a fig-tree and 
plums on another. Man will never stand in a right position towards God 
or towards his fellow creatures, till he regards himself and the world around 
him as placed from the beginning in a definite relation to each other, and 
governed by laws emanating from a wisdom and beneficence which it is im- 
possible for him fully to scan, but which it is for him humbly to study, and 
gratefully to venerate, admire, and obey. If he do this, and seek, in the 
simple spirit of faith and truth, to fulfil the plan marked out in legible cha- 
racters by the -finger of Providence in the laws of the animal economy, he 
will assuredly reap comfort and improvement from his endeavours.” —P, 380. 





The length to which our observations on the physical and moral 
training of infants have extended, forbids us to enter, in our present 
article, into the subject of intellectual teaching so minutely as we 
could have wished. With regard to teaching the art of reading, 


we have already expressed our preference for the method of teaching 
by words ;* rather than either that wearisome method of teaching by 
letters, which is still adopted in the majority of early schools, though 
condemned by every experienced and thinking educationist without 
exception; or even those phonic methods which are described in the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, and are exempli- 
fied in some degree, in the “ Reading Disentangled,” published 
by Roake and Varty, and generally to be met with m_ infant 
schools. The preface to the “ Hints for Teaching Little Children 
to Read,” by the Bishop of Sodor and Man, well describes and 
strongly recommends that method for which we have expressed our 
ee The Bishop first shows the practical importance of the 
subject :-— 


“In the present state of the population of England, it is of great 
importance that as much education as possible should be imparted to the 
children of the labouring classes, at a very early age. From the wants and 
the improvidence of the parents, the child is usually sent to labour for his 
bread, at the time when he ought to be receiving that instruction which 
should guide him for the remainder of his life. It will often unfortunately 
happen, that the whole of the religious education which the child receives, 
is given before it is twelve years of age, and perhaps the majority of the 
children in our large towns and manufacturing districts do not continue 





* Christian Remembrancer, March, 1842. 
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under daily instruction to a period so late even as this. The object, there- 
fore, of the christian philanthropist will be to press forward the education 
of the young, so as to give them as much of the mechanical part of 
education as possible—reading, writing, and arithmetic—and to instil as 
much of religious principle, as their age will allow; so that whatever 
lessens the time spent in the acquisition of the elements, becomes of 
importance. 

“« Among the children who are brought before the notice of a clergyman 
ina — district, there are many whom he sees for a short period, and 
to whom he might possibly be of essential service, were it not, that they 
have received no previous instruction, and while they are learning to read, 
they are either disgusted with the wearisome task, or removed from his con- 
trol before any lasting and beneficial effect has been produced on them. The 
time which a child who has never learnt to read can devote to this object in 
a Sunday school, is too short, in the present way of teaching, to give any fair 
prospect of success; and Sunday-school teachers, who attempt to commence 
the instruction of a child, who has continued in ignorance to a considerable 
age, are disheartened at the prospect of lesson after lesson, wherein sound, 
and not sense, is to be consulted. 

“It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of promoting the 
advancement of infant schools, or to state how much more easy it is to 
carry on the education, and to keep in order the ,bodies and minds of 
children who can read a little, than of those who merely know their letters. 
If the education of the working part of our population shall, under existing 
circumstances, ever take place effectually, it must be effected through very 
early instruction, continued and extended by means of Sunday schools.” 
—Pp. iii.—v. 


He proceeds to describe the methods of teaching to read, ordinarily 
in use. 


— are two systems by which children are usually taught to 
read :— 

“In the first, they are taught the shape and names of the several letters 
synthetically, %. e. they are at first shown ‘a’ and ‘b,’ and are then told 
that these signs are called ‘a’ and ‘b,’ and that ‘b-a’ is sounded ‘ha,’ and 
‘a-b’ is sounded ‘ab.’ 

“Tn the whole of this process, which is the ordinary dame-school-mistress 
system, no faculty but that of the memory of the child is exercised. The 
eye is made familiar with the shape, and the ear with the sound of the 
letter. The combinations, however, of these letters are so arbitrary in our 
language, that the process is frequently a long one, and usually very tire- 
some; for the sound ‘c,’ conveys to the ear very little idea of the sound 
expressed by ‘c,’ when combined with a vowel. 

“In order to obviate this difficulty, and to facilitate the laborious task of 
beginning to read, an attempt has been made to teach the children the com- 
bination of letters, so that when they see the syllable ‘at,’ it shall convey 
to their minds the sound ‘at,’ expressed at first by the word cat, and pro- 
nounced cat-at. 

“ This system possesses two advantages: first, the syllable ‘at’ conveys 
to the mind of the child a true sound, whereas the letters ‘a’ ‘t’ do not; 
and secondly, the consonants are gradually learnt by the child analytically, 
(the sound ‘cat’ differs from ‘at’ by ‘c,’) and the names given to the con- 
sonants are nearly as possible connected with the sound. ‘The first of these 
methods is teaching by /etters ; the second by syllables.” —Pp. vi., vii. 


The Bishop then recommends a third, and more excellent way ; 
namely, that of teaching by words,—that is, by sense. 
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“The alteration which I propose to introduce is, that of employing the 
mind of the child, as well as his eyes, ears, and memory; and I should pro- 
ceed in the following way. ‘The plan proposed is framed with reference to 
an infant school, or it might easily be adapted to the lower classes of a 
national schoo]. I should show the picture of an arm, with the word 
printed under it in letters of a considerable size, but not capitals, to the 
lower division of the school. 

“The eldest children might write the word on their slates. The next 
might be sent to fetch the letters a, r, m, from the single letters at another 
part of the room; the next might be sent to find out the word arm on a 
board, among other short words of the same sort. 

“ And with regard to the very youngest, the immediate object of our 
care, I should try to make their eyes familiar with the word arm, as a 
symbol ; in order that when they saw it, without the picture, it might con- 
vey to their minds the idea of an arm. At the same time I should try to 
tell them some story which would at once arrest the attention, and make 
them know what was meant by the word arm. 

“«¢ A little girl would not do what her mother told her, and she went near 
the fire, and fell in, and burnt her arm—show me your arm, should you like 
to have it burnt? then do not go too near the fire, and do what your mother 
tells you.’ 

‘« The same process would be repeated with boy, cat, dog, and so on; and 
as the child became familiar with the several symbols, they would be mixed 
with other children who could read the several sentences, on the first cards, 
in which these words, so previously learnt, were put into easy sentences ; 
but the child would never be called on to utter a sound unconnected with a 
meaning. ‘The teacher would read the sentence on the lesson board, and 
point to the words, and the child would repeat the sentence, and by pointing 
to the words learn their forms, and so gradually learn the shape of the 
letters, and their sounds when combined in syllables or words. There 
might be alphabets and single letters, as at present: the only change would 
be, that they would begin to read at once an intelligible sentence. And the 
words in these sentences would be so chosen as to be familiar to the mind 
ofa child, and as far as possible each of them would be represented by a 
picture, each familiar to the child’s eye.” —Pp. vii.—ix. 


We do not think that the author of these simple but very useful 
hints has been altogether successful in the “ Lessons” which he has 
prepared for the purpose of carrying out this method in schools. 

As we are anxious to make our remarks as practical as possible, and 
knowing, as we well do, that many of the clergy and other school- 
managers who peruse our pages especially desire minute and detailed 
suggestions for the daily working of their schools, we shall not 
apologise for descending to examples of the kind of reading-lessons 
we would place before young children, as soon as they are able to 
enter upon sentences ; although we doubt not that our readers will 
peruse them, as we write them, with a smile. The Lessons in the 
“ Hints” are of the following kind :— 


_ “Itisacat. Soitis. Is it my cat? No, itis not. Itis not a cat. It 
isadog. Hereisarat. The dogbit the rat. Itis a fat rat. A big rat. 
It has a tail, can you see? Arat can bite. Socanadog. But the dog bit 
it, and it died.” 


Now such lessons as these abound too much in such words as 
. 3 ‘ . . . . e 
“is,” “it,” “in,” and the like. Reading lessons for young chil- 
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dren ought to contain familiar nouns, adjectives expressive of moral 
and sensible qualities within the child’s experience; and verbs 
expressing actions with which he is acquainted. A small reading- 
book, lying before us, contains many short sentences thus constructed. 
For example :— 

“A badman. A dry fig. A maddog. A wet mop. Abad pen. The 
dim sky. The big gun. The dry net. Thefurcap. Theredlip. The fat 
ram. Thebun is hot. The dog is mad. The sun is red. The sky is dim. 
The hat is wet. I will give the old man my cake. Dogs can run, and bite, 
and bark. A pine is a tall tree. Cork is the bark of a tree. The dove is 
a nice bird. We must love all men for God’s sake. The sun shines.” 


The difference between these two sets of lessons will become very 
evident to any person who will endeavour to construct a set of simple 
questions upon them: the first set will yield scarcely any ; while the 
second will furnish even a larger supply than the teacher requires. 
So in the more advanced lessons. 

“ «T want a little boy to go on an errand for me.’ ‘ Pray, sir, may I go?” 

“« Let me hear first if you know how to behave as you should, when you 
are sent on an errand.’ 

“* Please sir, I will not stop by the way, and when I get to the house, I 
will go to the door and ring the bell, and will say what you tell me.’ 

“Very well, my little boy, go and tell Mr. Smith I want to speak to him 
if he can come.’ ”’—P. 27. 


Compare with this a lesson of the second kind. 


“ Gov made all things in six days. On the first day, He made the earth. 
It had not then the form it has now, and it was dark. Gop then said, Let 
there be light! and there was light. The next day, Gop made the sky. On 
the third day, He made the sea, and all kinds of plants and trees. On the 
fourth day, He made the sun, moon, and stars. On the fifth day He made 
the birds that fly in the air, and the fishes that swim in the sea. On the 
sixth day, He made the beasts of the field, and all things that creep; and, 
last of all, He made man. All these things were made for man,*but man 
was made for Gop. How wise and good must Gop be! How glad we 
ought to be to love Him, and to serve Him.” 


The same remark applies to these as to the former examples: for 
though in neither of these lessons are the separate words so suggestive, 
perhaps, of questions, as the earlier lessons, yet it is very evident 
that the second will yield far more questions upon the subject-matter 
than the first: in a word, it conveys more substantial information. 
We hope that all who may undertake the humble yet important work 
of providing church schools with “ First Reading-Books,” will try 
every sentence, and, we would almost say, every noun, adjective, 
verb, and adverb, by the tests we have here proposed. e will 
only add, that while the lessons are made carefully progressive, the 
same words ought to occur frequently ; and that all the principal 
sounds of the language, with their anomalous varieties of spelling, 
should be introduced. 

Here we suspend, for the present, our consideration of the subject 
of intellectual teaching in infant schools. Neither can we now 
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consider, with that minuteness which the almost total absence of any 
practical treatises on the subject renders so necessary, the religious 
instruction of the young, upon the principles and in the spirit of the 
Catholic Church. Having been requested to take up the subject of 
Sunday Schools, we will, however, endeavour, in an early number, to 
discuss, under that head, the principles of religious teaching ; and to 
describe the best practical methods of imparting a knowledge of 
divine truth to the tender minds of the “ lambs” of Christ’s flock. 

It only remains for us to fulfil the promise made in the beginning 
of this article, to distinguish between Mr. Wilderspin’s “ system,” 
and that which embodies the principles of Pestalozzi. We here 
speak of practical differences only ; of those which present themselves 
to an experienced eye on entering an infant school, and which deter- 
mine it to belong to the one class or the other. In the Wilderspin 
schools, amusements will be found to predominate; and this we 
regard as a valuable feature. Pestalozzian infant schools are more 
intellectual. The “ Model Lessons for Infant Schools,” noticed in 
our number for July, furnish a fair example of Pestalozzian methods 
of teaching. The most concise statement of the vital principle of 
these methods that we have met with, is contained in a lecture 
delivered several years ago by Dr. Mayo. “In the Pestalozzian 
method the course is arranged on psychological principles, derived from 
a consideration of the nature and position of the beings to be instructed. 
In every branch of study, the point de depart is sought in the actual 
experience of the child; and from that point where he intellectually 
is, he is progressively led to that point where his instructor wishes 
him to be. Thus he proceeds from the known to the unknown, by 
a process that connects the latter with the former; and instead of 
being abruptly placed in contact with the abstract elements of a science, 
he is led by a course of analytical inyestigations of the knowledge 
actually possessed, to form for himself those intellectual abstractions 
which are in general presented as primary truths. Thus a natural 
development, cee on particulars, varying in some circumstances, 
prepares for the artificial development founded on general invariable 
truth. The cultivation of the higher intellectual faculties of reason- 
ing, taste, &c. is preceded by a careful development of just observa- 
tion and clear intellectual conception. For this purpose, real objects 
are presented to the examination of the younger pupils; the physical 
senses are trained to accurate perception, and the understanding is 
gadnally led to generalize and classify the notices it receives through 
them.” 
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An Account of the. Religious Opinions and Observances of the Khouds 
of Goomsur and Boad. By Carrain Samuer Cuartres Mac- 
PHERSON, of the Madras Army. (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.) London. 1842. 


Captain Macreuerson has, we believe, the merit of having been 
the first to introduce to the knowledge of homekeeping readers the 
very remarkable people to whom this paper relates. He appears to 
have had better opportunities of observing them than any other man ; 
and, as will, we hope, appear before we have done with him, he 
possesses powers of observation, and of understanding what falls 
under his notice, superior to most men, A prefatory note informs 
us that 


“ Several years ago, at the close of the military operations of the Madras 
government in Goomsur, Captain (then Lieutenant) Macpherson executed 
by order of government a survey of the country, and in that service lost his 
health. From the Cape of Good Hope, whither he had gone for his recovery, 
he transmitted his notes on the religion of the Khouds to a relative in this 
country, who considered them to possess so much novelty and general 
interest, that he presented them to the Society upon his own responsibility, 
and without the sanction of the writer; and a few additions having since 
been made, the paper is now laid before the public.” 


The Khouds are one of those races “ which claim with the universal 
support of tradition, the aboriginal possession of the greater part of 


the soil of Orissa.” At present, these races are all greatly reduced ; — 
each of them still possesses some tracts of mountain and forest, while 
they are also to be found thinly scattered over Caste of the 


Zemindary* domains, under various relations to the Hindu people. 

Not to trouble our readers with hard names,which they would look for 
in vain in the ordinary maps—(we have often wished for the help of our 
author's survey)—we may sufficiently point out the situation of the 
Khoud country, by stating that its extreme length is about two 
hundred miles, and its extreme breadth about one hundred and twenty ; 
and that it is unequally divided by the river Mahanady, flowing from 
West to East in 20° 40’ N. lat. Captain Macpherson’s observations 
relate to the people on the south of the river, and principally in the 
Zemindaries of Boad and Goomsur. 

When some one expressed to Johnson a wish to study the New 
Zealanders in their own country, a part of the reply was as follows: 
“* What account of their religion can you expect to be learnt from 
savages? Only consider, Sir, our own state; our religion is in 2 
book ; we have an order of men whose duty it is to teach it; we 
have one day in the week set apart for it, and this is, in general, 
pretty well observed; yet ask the first ten gross men you meet, and 





* A Zemindary is a lordship held under a superior power; the Zemindars of 
Orissa, at present hold of our empire. 
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hear what they can tell of their religion.” (Boswell, vol. vi. p. 170. 
Ed. 1835.) In accordance with this dictum, our author has thus 
cautioned us with respect to the subject of his inquiries. 


“ The difficulty, under any circumstances, of ascertaining and describing 
with accuracy, from oral statements, the opinions, feelings, and sentiments, 
which constitute a system of religion, is sufficiently apparent. But with 
respect to the superstition of the Khouds, it is necessary to keep distinctly 
in view, that their low stage of intellectual advancement presents a peculiar 
and additional source of error. The leading doctrines alone of this rude 
system of faith are distinctly determined in the minds even of the best in- 
formed of its professors. All besides is vague, fluctuating, and uncertain. 
Hence in the attempt to fix in exact language a body of traditional ideas, I 
feel that I have unavoidably imparted to the subject a semblance of com- 
pleteness, regularity, and system, which does not strictly belong to it.” 


The gods of the Khouds arise, like those of other heathen nations, 
from the impersonation of various powers and principles. Some of 
them are acknowledged by the whole race, while others enjoy only a 
local reverence. We have a list of fifteen gods as composing the 
former class; viz.—the earth god, the sun god, and the moon god, 
the gods of limits, of arms, of smallpox, the village god ; the gods 
of hills and streams, of forests, of tanks, of fountains, of rain, of 
hunting, and of births. : 

In all this we see indications of a mountainous and woody country ; 
of a people depending much on their own agriculture, and anxious to 
propitiate many influences of sun and moisture ; fighting occasionally 
with their neighbours, and bickering pretty frequently among them- 
selves about the bounds of their possessions ; hunting is their chief 
amusement ; the smallpox the most dreaded of scourges. 

But what a sad lack of imagination! Compare this system with 
the Greek mythology, or with that of the Hindus, (from whose 
Pantheon the Khouds have borrowed the goddess Kali, “the active 
energy and consort of Sira the reproducer,”) and how poor does it 
appear! The gods are but impersonations of what is close at the 
worshipper’s door ; of what he has to do with in his daily actual life. 
It would seem that the mind of these people has not the imaginative 
faculty in a sufficient degree, to invent anything like the fables with 
which the poets of other systems have made us familiar, nor are they 
sufficiently cultivated to preserve any such cycle of stories, did it 
exist. Captain Macpherson considers the present belief of his friends 
to correspond with “the reign of Ccelus and Terra, of night and the 
starry signs, the genii and the nymphs, and the gods now forgotten of 
Hesiod, before the dynasties of Olympus, to which later speculations 
assigned a cosmological character ; before Homer and the bards con- 
ferred unity and nationality upon the perplexed mythical circles 
of Greece; when the primary deities were honoured in the forms of 
nature over which they presided, and the lesser and the derived gods 
were symbolically adored in blocks of wood and stone, as were the 
goddess of Fertility at Paphos, and the Graces at Ochomenos.” 

There is, at all events, no great chance that this system will ever 
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be further developed ; but even if it were not interfered with, we 
doubt very much whether any Khoudish Homer might be looked 
for, to glorify its rude superstitions, and fix in the popular belief a set 
of nobler inventions. 


“The Khouds,” we are told, “ appear to be as far removed from the ideas 
which give rise to temples and to idol worship, from the idea of confining or 
of personifying the Divine presence, as were the Persian priests who incited 
Xerxes to burn the temples of the Greeks, on the ground of their being in- 
consistent with the very nature of God.” 


We cannot, however, see any abhorrence of either images or 
temples among this people. There are temples, although but few, and 
those built under Hindu influence, or for the security of what is 
placed within. They do not attempt to represent their gods under 
the appearance of any known animal form, or any fanciful exaggeration 
of such; but neither do they altogether refuse to admit such objects 
to veneration, and, moreover, we read here of the “ symbols” of 
several gods, and the “ material forms” in which others have been 
manifested. Thus, the god of arms, or iron god, “ has for his symbol 
a piece of iron about two cubits in length, which is buried in every 
village beneath a spreading tree ;” the village god’s shrine “is simply 
marked by a stone placed under the cotton tree planted in the centre 
of every village on its foundation.” Pitahaldi, a local deity, whose 
name is interpreted ‘Great Father God,” has for his symbol “2 
stone smeared with turmeric, placed under a lofty forest tree, where 
tradition generally records that a rift once marked his passage into, or. 
his emergence from, the earth.” * 

Another local deity, Bandri Pennu, imanifested himself at the 
marriage of a patriarch, from whom our author had the tale. “ The 
god was found in the dish of rice which, according to custom, his 
wife’s mother at that ceremony placed upon his head. Its material, 
I was assured, is neither gold, silver, wood, iren, stone, nor any other 
known substance. It is deposited in a small building under the 
—— of a Hindu priest, who at the time of my visit, was 
unfortunately absent at some distance with the key.” Such things 
will happen to balk the inquiries of travellers in more civilized 
countries. ‘Thus, we read that Prince Albert the other day was 
unable to see the inside of Craigmillar Castle, because the key was 
a mile off, and time was pressing.} 





* “The Khoud divinities are all confined to the limits of the earth. Within it they 
are believed to reside, emerging and retiring at will by chinks which are occasionally 
discovered to their worshipper, and they all assume earthly forms at pleasure ; the 
earth, god, for example, adopting that of the tiger, as emblematic of his nature, or 
as convenient for purposes of wrath.” 

+ We copy for the amusement of our readers some sentences from the Scotch 
paper, whence we learn this fact. The queen, it appears, because she did not think 
proper to be present at the service of the kirk, ‘is broadly charged with a covert 
design to exterminate our presbyterian establishment, and supplant it by Puseyism 
and prelacy. The Witness [an organ of the non-intrusionists] insinuates that her 
Majesty has surrendered herself into the hands of the Puseyites, and is preparing to 
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Moreover, although we regret that the absence of the key 
has deprived us of the knowledge of Bandri Pennu’s appearance, 
we cannot but own that locking-up is in this case very necessary ; 
since ‘ the Rajah of Daspallah, a few years ago, carried away this 
sacred symbol by force;” and we are told also that when another 
local god had arisen from the earth in the form of a piece of iron, 
and the Rajah of Boad had adorned this with a silver top, it was 
* stolen by an impious Khoud.” In both these cases, indeed, the 
sacrilege was miles 5'y in the latter, “‘ the thief perished miserably, 
with a smith, his accomplice, who attempted to convert the deity into 
an axe.” 

Captain Macpherson gives an instance which, although seemingly 
solitary, proves (as we have already said) that the Khouds do not 
absolutely refuse to adopt artificial idols. There is a rock which 
bears a rude resemblance to a man seated on a tiger, and had been 
an object of veneration from time immemorial. A rajah, wishing to 
do honour to the Khoud tribe who lived in the neighbourhood, built 
a temple near the holy rock, and placed within it the image of a 
man on a tiger, of the best Hindu workmanship. This was disre- 
garded until its power was displayed in the punishment of some 
indignities done to it by a party of sepoys. From that time, the 
worship previously paid to the rock was transferred to the figure. 

The observation which has been made with respect to heathen 
nations generally, that ‘ almost the entire of their religion consisted 
in rites of deprecation,”—that “ fear of the Divine displeasure seems 
to have been the leading feature in their religious impressions,” 
according to the doctrine enunciated by Solon in Herodotus (I. 32,) 
To Ociov wav POovepdy re kai rapaxwoec,” is very strikingly exem- 
plified in this system. Of the earth god, the chief of the Khoud 
Pantheon, we are told that * his nature is purely malevolent,” and 
this is the power who rules the seasons, on whom depend the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, the health and increase of the people, the safety 
of their flocks and herds. Such being his character, and such his 
influence, we might expect to find the worship of him something 
very serious and costly; and when we are told that human sacrifices 
are offered to him, we may wonder rather that this superstition has 
lasted until the present day, than that, while it lasts, this dreadful rite 
should be a part of it. 





revive in Scotland the tyranny of Laud, with its semi-popish principles, its into- 
lerant bigotry, its cruel persecutions, its despotism in church and state, and its bitter 
hatred of civil and religious liberty.’ ‘‘ The following observations,” says the 
moderate presbyterian editor, ‘‘ we take from a most respectable London journal 
(the Record), a paper that will not be charged with indifference to the interests of 
the church of Scotland. ‘ Probably, [says the Record] on the whole, her Majesty’s 
course in Scotland, in religious matters, has been a judicious and prudent one. ***** 
The parish church of Dalkeith, indeed, was at hand; and we should have been 
rejoiced had her Majesty chosen to worship here.’ ” 
* See Magee on Atonement, Dissertation 5. 
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“ The following tradition contains the only revelation relative to this 
deity which is received by his worshippers :—The earth, say the Khouds, 
was originally a crude and unstable mass, unfit for cultivation and for the 
convenient habitation of man. The earth god said, Let human blood be 
spilt before me! and a child was sacrificed. The soil became forthwith 
firm and productive ; and the deity ordained that man should repeat the 
rite, and live.” 


These sacrifices are the most curious part of the Khoud religion. 
The occasions on which they are required are various. Every field 
must share the blood of a human victim at the time when each of 
the principal crops is laid down; there are offerings for the advance- 
ment of the crop at every stage of its progress: and, in some dis- 
tricts, a harvest oblation is reckoned as necessary as that of the seed- 
time. Public calamities, such as sickness, pestilences, loss of cattle, 
and the like misfortunes in the patriarch’s family, with the welfare of 
which that of the tribe is believed to be bound up, also call for 
victims ; and, moreover, the priest, to whom the Divine will is made 
known in dreams, may at any time demand a human sacrifice. There 
are also private sacrifices, offered when the wrath of the god is 
declared by a calamity lighting on any particular house. 

Khouds have been offered in some districts; but in those which 
Captain Macpherson visited, aliens are always the victims. These 
are procured by means of a class of persons called Dombango, who 
“* purchase them upon false pretences, or kidnap them, from the poorer 
classes of Hindus in the low country, either to the order of the 
abbayas [patriarchs] or of the priests, or upon speculation; when in 
difficulty, they sell their own children for sacrifice. When brought 
up the mountains, the price of the victims is determined by the 
demand, a few being always, if possible, kept in reserve in each 
district, to meet sudden demands for atonement.” 

Victims may be of either sex; “ children, whose age precludes a 
knowledge of their situation, being, for convenience sake, preferred ;” 
a provision which must multiply the number of victims, as the 
quantity of flesh to be procured from the body is a matter of con- 
sideration, Every victim must be bought; an unbought life being 
an abomination to the deity. 


The meria (victim) “ is regarded during life as a consecrated being, and, 
if at large, is eagerly welcomed at every threshold. Ifa youth in this con- 
dition grows up, a wife of one of the castes upon the mountains, not of 
—— race, is generally given, and farm and stock and land are presented 
to him.” 


This is well enough; but yet the position of a meria must be far 
from enviable: one cannot see, as Captain Macpherson says, how 
the poor fellows are to be kept in ignorance of their state, although 
it is said that this is sometimes the case. The privileges of their 
young days, the farm and stock, the wife, have all a horrible draw- 
back in the knowledge that some day or other the priest may call a 
man to “ come and be killed.” In short, the unpleasant predomi- 
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nates as certainly, though not quite so strikingly, in the previous life, 
as in the part of the last scene, which is thus described :— 


“ He is anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers ; 
and a species of reverence, which it is not easy to distinguish from adora- 
tion, is paid to him throughout the day. And there is now infinite conten- 
tion to obtain the slightest relic of his person; a particle of the turmeric 
paste with which he is smeared, or a drop of his spittle, being esteemed 
(especially by the women) of supreme virtue.” 


Put the matter in a shape more familiar than when these savages 
are the parties. Suppose a case of much higher privilege and honour 
than anything that a meria can very well attain to. Suppose some- 
thing like the honours just described, “a species of reverence which 
it is not easy to distinguish from adoration,” to be paid, not only on 
the last day or two only (which is the lot of eminent murderers 
among us), but during many years of life—in short, the case of a 
“ popular preacher.” Throw open to his choice all the wealth, 
and birth, and beauty that ever drank mineral water, inhaled sea 
breezes, or crowded Exeter Hall. But suppose withal that the 
Genius of popular religionism required human victims occasionally ; 
that a piece of predicatorial flesh must be periodically cast into 
every pew, in order to endue it with power of attracting sitters. 
Let the tenure of a popular preachership be like that of Singa 
Pennus’s priests, who “cannot expect to survive in his service a 
term of four years;” even if you allow a longer period, we fancy 
few would wish to hold popularity on such conditions. Who would 
choose to be one of these reverend gentlemen, if instead of hoping 
to enjoy a long life of unmolested declamation against the cruelties of 
popery, he had the prospect of being sooner or later, in all likelihood, 
sacrificed by his own protestant congregation? Horrid fancy! that 
one day he might be set on by his lady-admirers, and torn to pieces, 
like Orpheus among the Thracian Bacchanals ; that his flesh might be 
strewed in gobbets, Absyrtus-like, about the well-cushioned boxes of 
his own chapel! Alas! for our Lorenzo Bellamours and Morphine 
Velvets, our Closes, and M‘Neiles, and Montgomerys, if such a 
fate hung over them! Man is, we know, naturally thoughtless ; and 
forgetfulness of future things might perhaps sometimes—even for a 
long while together—steal over the mind, and shut out the thought 
of being devoted to sacrifice ; still the horrid idea would again and 
again recur. The multitudinous slippers wrought by lovely hands, 
out of finest German wool, in many-tinted delicate devices, would 
have a very uneasy feel if the wearer had to think that they were 
elaborated for him only in consideration of his meria-hood ; small 
comfort would there be in the soft ‘ comforters” — work of elder 
ladies, unable from fading of eyesight to engage in the minuter 
variegations just mentioned, yet zealous to signalize their love and 
admiration of their cherished instructor by ministering to his personal 
warmth ; small comfort would they give, if they suggested to his 
mind an idea that death by pressure of a tight cravat might, after all, 
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not be the most disagreeable of deaths. Gift-ottomans would be no 
couches of ease ; nosegays, placed in the vestry as if by unknown fairy 
hands, would smell unpleasantly ; “ elegant pulpit-gown and cassock 
would be looked on as a dressing for the stake ; “ splendid tea-service” 
would scald the throat with horror; nay, the very silken purses, 
netted by taperest fingers, and filled with bright heavy sovereigns, 
would tinkle fearfully in the ears of the devoted orator the cry of 
sacrificing Khouds, “ We bought you with a price !” 

We abridge Captain Macpherson’s account of the sacrificial festi- 
vals. 


“They are generally attended by a large concourse of people, of both 
sexes, and continue for three days, which are passed in the indulgence of 
every form of gross excess. The first day and night are spent exclusively 
in drunken feasting and obscene riot. Upon the second morning the victim, 
who has fasted from the preceding evening, is carefully washed, dressed in 
a new garment, and led forth from the village in solemn procession, with 
music and dancing. The meria grove usually stands at a short distance 
from the hamlet, by a rivulet which is called the meria stream. It is kept 
sacred from the axe, and is avoided by the Khoud as haunted ground. In 
its centre, upon the second day, an upright stake is fixed. The victim is 
seated at its foot, bound back to it by the priest. He is then anointed with 
oil, &c., as we have seen. In some districts, instead of being thus bound in 
a grove, the victim is exposed in or near the village upon a couch, after 
being led in procession round the place of sacrifice. And in some parts of 
Goomsur, where this practice prevails, small rude images of beasts and 
birds, in clay, are made in great numbers at this festival, and stuck on 
poles ; a practice of the origin and meaning of which I have been able to 
obtain no satisfactory explanation. Upon the third morning, the victim is 
refreshed with a little milk and palm sago, while the licentious feast, which 
has scarcely been intermitted during the night, is loudly renewed. About 
noon the orgies terminate, and the assemblage issues forth, with stunning 
shouts and pealing music, to consummate the sacrifice. As the victim must 
not suffer bound, nor on the other hand exhibit any show of resistance, the 
bones of his arms, and, if necessary, those of his legs, are now broken 
in several places. The acceptable place of sacrifice has been discovered 
during the previous night, by persons sent out for this purpose into the 
fields of the village or of the private oblator. The ground is probed in the 
dark, with long sticks, and the first deep chink that is pierced is considered 
the spot indicated by theearth god. The rod is left standing in the earth, 
and in the morning four large posts are set up around it. The priest, 
assisted by the abbaya, and one or two of the elders of the village, now takes 
the branch of a green tree, which is cleft to a distance of several feet down 
the centre. They insert the victim within the rift, fitting it, in some districts, 
to his chest, in others to his throat. Cords are then twisted round the open 
extremity of the stake, which the priest, aided by his assistants, strives 
with his whole force to close. He then wounds his victim slightly with his 
axe, when the crowd throws itself upon the sacrifice, and exclaiming, ‘ We 
bought you with a price, and no sin rests on us!” strips the flesh from the 
bones. Each man bears his bloody shred to his fields, and thence returns 
straight home. Next day, all that remains of the victim is burnt up, 
with a whole sheep, on a funeral pile, and the ashes are scattered over the 
fields, or laid as paste over the houses and granaries; and for three days 
after the sacrifice the inhabitants of the village which afforded it remain 
dumb, communicating with each other by signs, and remaining unvisited by 
strangers. At the end of this time, a buffalo is slaughtered at the place of 
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sacrifice, when tongues are loosened; but until seven days have elapsed, a 
person who has been present at a sacrifice cannot approach the villages of 
a tribe which does not offer human sacrifices.” 


Captain Macpherson tells us, in a note, that “ this is not the 
only mode in which human life is offered up by the Khouds to their 
gods.” 

_ A somewhat different account, probably drawn from observation 
in another quarter, is given by a writer in the “ Asiatic Journal” for 


September, 1842. 


“ The priest cuts off a piece of flesh from the corpse, and, with further 
ceremonies, dedicates it as an offering to the earth, and subsequently inters 
it close to the village idol,” [i.e. we presume, what Captain Macpherson 
would call the symbol of the god.] “The rest of the people sever pieces of 
flesh from the corpse, and carry them to their respective villages, where the 
same ceremonies are observed in the interment of the flesh before the idols ; 
and other pieces are buried in the fields, to which they are carried in pro- 
cession, with music. The head and face of the body are not touched.” 
[This might be some small melancholy consolation to the home merias whom 
we have been imagining.] “The flesh being all removed from the skeleton, 
it is buried, along with the head, in the same pit which served as a place of 
sacrifice. These rites are concluded by the sacrifice of a calf, by women, 
dressed in male attire, and armed. They drink and dance around the post, 
and, with the inhabitants of their village, eat the flesh, and dismiss the 
priest who has presided at the ceremony, with a present of rice and a hog.” 


The Hindu goddess, Kali, as both our authorities inform us, also 
receives from the Khouds occasional offerings of human sacrifices. 

The ceremonies used in the worship of the war-god, at the begin- 
ning of a war, are very curious ; but we have not room for the descrip- 
tion of them. The local deities are very numerous; among them 
are the deceased ancestors of each tribe; and so many are there of 
these, that it is said an accomplished priest will take three or four 
hours to recite their names. 

One local deity alone we shall particularly notice—namely, Dun- 
garri, in whom “‘ the Khouds appear to adore an influence which is 
new to ceremonial worship—the conservative principle, or rather, that 
of things as they were.” Conservatives, we believe, are devoted to 
things as they are ;—worship of things as they were is Toryism. The 
prayer of these Khoudish Tories is—‘* May we ever live as did our 
forefathers, and may our children hereafter live like us!” We are 
sorry to hear such bad-accounts of any lovers of the olden time as the 
following: it is, indeed, very true that teetotalism is usually accom- 
panied by a great deal of low radicalism and general unsoundness ; 
still, we must think that these Tories carry their protest against such 
things a great deal further than is necessary or proper. 


“ The greater part of the population, whose predominant sentiment is 
thus expressed, appeared to me under circumstances png ee j unfavour- 
able to minute inquiry upon any subject. The morvi tree had just blos- 
somed, and in the drunken festival with which its flowers are welcomed, I 
beheld the dreadful spectacle of the male population of an entire community, 
NO. XXII.—N.S. 3D 
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amongst which my route lay for two days, deprived of reason. But no 
woman added degradation to the scene.” 

Let us now look at the priesthood. Here we find a strange mix- 
ture of the patriarchal hereditary system with the self-consecrating 
principle of our modern sects. 

“ Each deity originally appointed ministers in every tribe by which he 
was recognised, and the office is hereditary, descending usually, but not 
necessarily, to eldest sons. But no exclusive privilege is transmitted by 
descent; the priestly office may be assumed by any one who chooses to 
assert a call to the service of a god, the mandate being communicated in a 
dream or vision; and the ministry of any divinity may apparently be laid 
aside at pleasure.” 

The abbayas, or heads of families, officiate in the service of some 
gods; and in the worship of Kali and the local deities Hindu priests 
are associated with natives. 

The priests are distinguished from other men only in the follow- 
ing points: that they are not allowed to eat with them, or to partake 
of food prepared by their hands; nor may they bear arms. Their 
families, however, are not bound by the rules as to food; nor do the 
priests themselves refuse to partake plentifully of the liquor-cup at 
feasts. 

The priest attends at marriages and funerals, At the birth or 
naming of a child, it is his office to decide which ancestor of the 
family is born again.* 

The Khouds are republicans in their political constitution, and 
their priesthood is, in correspondence with this, on a footing of 
equality, although some degree of traditional precedence is neces- 
sarily enjoyed by the older priestly families. They have neither 
privileges nor endowments in any form, and seem to be chiefly paid 
in honour and fees. They have a very fair measure of influence, 
although far short of that enjoyed by the Bramin’s among their 
neighbours—for an account of which see Elphinstone’s “ History of 
India,” vol. i. p. 24. 

“ All the Khouds,” writes Capt. Macpherson, “ hold the very peculiar doc- 
trine, that death is not the necessary and appointed lot of man, but that it 
is incurred only as a special penalty for offences against the gods.” 

A similar opinion was maintained in the last century as to Chris- 
tians, by one whose name many of our readers (although they may 
be, like ourselves, unacquainted with his works) will remember to 
have seen honourably mentioned by Coleridge. 

*“* One Asgill, a member of parliament,” says Bp. Burult, (O. T. 
vol. iv. p. 456, ed. 1833) published a book, in which it was main- 
tained, 


“ That since true believers recovered in Christ all that they lost in Adam, 





* The Khouds believe in the transmigration of the soul ; that it animates an end- 
less succession of human forms, and generally in the order of direct descent. Hence 
it is a rule not to offer in sacrifices persons in direct descent; and when a victim is 
thought to resemble a former sacrifice, he is out of precaution sold or exchanged, lest 
the same life should be twice offered. 
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and our natural death was the effect of Adam’s sin, believers were rendered 
immortal by Christ, and not liable to death: and that those who believed 
with a true and firm faith could not die. This was a strain beyond all that 
ever went before it, and since we see that all men die, the natural con- 
sequence that resulted from this was, that there neither are nor ever were 
any true believers.” 


On the whole, Capt. Macpherson’s opinion of these people is 
highly favourable. Truth is a virtue universally practised among 
them. “It is in all cases imperative to tell the truth, except when 
deception is necessary to save the life of a guest, which is sacred, and 
is to be thought of before the life even of a child of his protector.” 
Breach of hospitality is believed to be punished severely, either 
during the current lives of the transgressors, or when their souls re- 
turn to animate other bodies. The denial of a debt, a gift, or any 
onerous engagement, is held to be highly sinful. ‘ Let a man,” say 
the Khouds, “ give up all he has to his creditor, and beg a sheep to 
begin the world with ; and by the favour of the gods he shall prosper. 
Let him have flocks and herds, and deny a just debt, and not a single 
sheep shall remain to him.” 

Their belief in the agency and providence of the gods, and con- 
stant reference of everything to them, is truly admirable. We have 
seen something of this in the account of the frequent offerings which 
attend the sowing, the progress of the crops, and the harvest ; national 
and particular calamities, plagues, visitations of wild beasts, and the 
like, are always looked on as tokens of the Divine wrath, and offer- 
ings are made in consequence. ‘‘ Success in arms is carefully ascribed 
in every case to the immediate interposition of the war-god, never to 
personal valour.” 

The custom of offering human sacrifices, our author thinks less evil 
in its effects on the character of the people than we might expect. It 
is a bond of union between the tribes of Khoud race; “ many fami- 
lies who, living insulated in the wilder tracts of the Zemindaries, or 
mingling in close intercourse with the Hindu population, have lost 
most of their distinctive ideas, habits, and sentiments, and wholly or 
in part their ancient tongue, remain firmly bound to their race by the 
tie of religious sympathy. They visit the mountain districts periodi- 
cally to participate in the great rite.” 

It is an important circumstance to be considered in endeavouring 
to estimate the effect of this horrid usage on the temper of the people, 
that the victims are not their prisoners, not objects of enmity, but 
offered purely from a feeling of obedience to the command of the 
Deity. “The offerings are lives free, unforfeited, undegraded, gene- 
rally in innocent childhood, belonging to a different race from the 
immolators, procured by persons of another faith, and acquired by 
scrupulous purchase, which the Khouds believe to confer a perfect 
title. They are obtained and offered up without passion.” 

We trust that this superstition will ere long give way to the truth ; 
meanwhile we feel much obliged to the very able officer from whom 
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our acquaintance with it is derived, for his very curious and interest- 
ing sketch of what will probably, in a very few years, no longer exist. 
It will be remembered, that he suffered severely from illness while 
employed among the Khouds ; and we suppose that his stay in their 
country cannot have exceeded a few weeks. Under such circumstances 
—and while other engagements must necessarily have left him but 
little leisure for such inquiries, to collect such a mass of fact and 
opinion, to clear it up and reduce it to system, gathering his informa- 
tion from barbarians who do not appear even to have an alphabet, and 
whose language differs from that of the Hindus, is a labour which few 
men would have accomplished. In addition to his other qualities, 
there is abundant evidence in the paper before us, of a mind familiar 
with the literature of classical antiquity. Writing within narrow 
bounds, and confining himself to certain particular objects, he has, of 
course, left untold much that we could wish to learn. Whether 
Captain Macpherson be numbered among the readers of the “ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,” we do not know; at all events (to make quite 
sure), we beg the “ relative in this country,” who has done the good 
service of introducing the paper to the public, to request the author, 
in our name, to favour us with a fuller account of the Khouds. Let 
him add to his statements the interest of a personal narrative. Let 
him write fully and freely ; the more naturally he tells his story, the 
better will it be. 

If we may trust a paragraph in the newspapers, Captain Macpher- 
son has lately been again among the Khouds, with a commission to 
treat about the abolition of the barbarous rites which we have been 
noticing. We wish him health and all success. 


American Criminal Trials. By Perec W. CHANDLER. Vol. I. 
Boston: Little and Brown. London: Maxwell. 1841. 


We cannot but regard with pleasure this attempt to render accept- 
able to the general reader the most important and interesting 
criminal trials that have taken place in America, without encumbering 
them with abstract technicalities, or rendering them valueless by 
sacrificing truth to effect. The laborious volumes of Howell will 
ever be more valuable as a work of reference, containing, as they do, 
the actual proceedings, reported with painful accuracy and technicality, 
than this attempt of Mr. Chandler’s; whilst, at the same time, the 
“Causes Célébres” of the French will present more exciting narratives, 
as well from the absence of forms, as from the elaborate polish that 
has been given to its narratives. This work approaches more nearly 
to that of the French than to our State trials; it is, however, far 
superior in one point—the absence of romance. 

There is a strange pleasure ever attendant on the judicial investi- 
gations of anation. ‘The best interests of society are involved ; each 
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man feels that his own life, or liberty, or property is staked on the 
one event—the acquittal or condemnation of the criminal. He, too, 
is but one of the nation by whom the culprit is being tried; the 
pomp, the ceremony, the abilities provided by the State for the due 
provision of justice, are provided as much for him, as for the person 
against whom the criminal, whose trial he witnesses, has raised his hand, 
or from whom he has stolen. Difficulty and danger surround the 
accused, develope his character, and task to the uttermost the highest 
energies of the mind. Events more startling than fiction can form, 
are not unfrequently disclosed in the course of judicial proceedings. 
All this adds to the interest which we feel compelled to take in the 
proceedings of criminal courts. Nor does this interest entirely 
depend on our actual presence at the trial; doubtless, the interest is 
heightened by witnessing the case with our own eyes; still, the printed 
record retains an interest and a value, which increases as the scenes 
which it describes pass from the memory. ‘“ And being a record of 
facts, ascertained by a tribunal erected for the express purpose of 
eliciting truth, it becomes, in process of time, one of the best sources 
of personal and general history.” 

What strange illustrations of the religious and political history of 
the early colonists of America does this small volume afford us !— 
Religious persecution, as exemplified in the fates of the Antinomian 
Hutchinson, in 1637, and the fanatic Quakers of Massachusetts, 
hardly thirty years after.* Another thirty years passes away, and the 
entire people are mad after witches ;—evidence the most absurd, the 
most contradictory, visions, confessions, spectres, epileptic infants, 
allowed and encouraged to swear away the lives of the most worthy 
persons in the colony; every barrier erected by the wisdom of the 
law for the protection of innocence, broken down by a popular 
tribunal, in obedience to a popular ferment; those who confessed 
themselves the servants of the evil one, allowed to witness against 
their brethren; children bringing their parents to the gallows and 
the stake, parents bearing false witness against their own children. 
Again, a little more than thirty years, and the people of Boston are 
mad upon a Negro plot. Again all law and order are overruled, and 
men the most blameless and innocent arraigned and condemned 
without even a shadow of charge against them; whilst another 
lapse of the same number of years brings us to the first risings of 
the colonists against the power of the mother country, the first 
troubles between the people and the soldiery.t With the last three 





* Trials of the Quakers before the General Court and Court of Assistants, Massa- 
chusetts, 1656—1661. 

Trials for Witchcraft, before the Special Court of Oyer and Terminer, held in 
Salem, Massachusetts, 1692. 

+ Trials of certain Negroes and others before the Supreme Court of New York, 
for a conspiracy to burn the city and murder the inhabitants, 1741. 

t Trials of certain British Soldiers before the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
for the murder of Crispus Attocks, and others at Boston, 1770. 
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cases we do not intend to delay our readers, desirous rather to 
exemplify, from the trials of the Antinomians and the Quakers, the 
unfortunate truth, that sufferers for conscience sake are the bitterest 
of persecutors. Every republic has proved, that the greatest sticklers 
for liberty are, when in authority, the greatest tyrants. The course 
of events, in every branch of the great religious reformation, has 
proved how bitter a persecutor the successful reformer can be. The 
conduct of the Puritans of New England towards their dissenting 
brethren is another illustration of the truth of the philosopher's 
dictum, ’"Apxn davépa detEc. 

Early in the year 1636, one Hutchinson and his wife, people of 
good estate and reputation, passed from England to Boston, in 
Massachusetts, and, in the words of the day, joined the Church in 
that city: received with much attention in the colony, Hutchinson 
soon became a person of importance, and several times represented 
his adopted city in the general court. Besides the meetings for 
worship at Boston, it was an established custom among the Puritans 
to hold private meetings of the brethren, to debate topics of religion, 
and to join in devotional exercises: to these meetings the sisters 
were admitted, but were debarred from the privilege of joining in the 
discussions. ‘‘ The haughty and fierce carriage, nimble wit, and 
active spirit” of Mrs. Hutchinson, could ill brook this slight upon 
the sisterhood, and she originated an opposition meeting of the sisters, 
where she repeated the sermon of the last Lord’s day, with additional 
comments and illustrations of her own. The novelty of the scheme, 
the subtlety and vivacity of her illustrations of Scripture, rendered her — 
meetings the favourite resort of the females of the colony ; whilst her 
knowledge of midwifery enabled her to insinuate herself into the 
affections of the matrons, and to attach many warm and sincere 
friends to herself and her doctrines. This approval extended to the 
other sex; and at first even the ministers, glad, perhaps, to have their 
wranglings to themselves, gave their entire approbation to the meet- 
ings. Soon, however, they discovered that a power which depends 
on preaching is more easily lost than maintained by preaching ; and 
that the novelty of the sister Hutchinson’s discourses was gradually 
sapping the influence of their exhortations; they were beginning to 
lose their hold on the religious feelings and views of the female por- 
tion of their flocks. They were too well aware of the instability of 
their own authority to permit so powerful a counter-attraction to 
progress unresisted; Mrs. Hutchinson, therefore, was now forthwith 
a heretic. 


“ At first,” said one of the ministers, “all this was well, and suited with 
the public ministry, which went along in the same way; and all the faithful 
embraced it, and blessed God for the good success that appeared from this 
discovery. But when she had thus prepared the way by such wholesome 
truths, then she begins to set forth her own stuff, and taught that no sanctifi- 
cation was any evidence of good estate, except their justification were first 
cleared up to them by the immediate witness of the Spirit, and that to see any 
work of grace (either faith or repentance, &c.) before this immediate witness, 
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was a covenant of works. whereupon many good souls that had been of long 
approved godliness were brought to renounce all the work of grace in them, 
and to wait for this immediate revelation: then sprung up also that opinion 
of the in-dwelling of the person of the Holy Ghost, and of union with Christ, 
and justification before faith, and a denying of any gifts or graces, or in- 
herent qualifications, and that Christ was all, did all, and that the soul 
remained always a dead organ: but the main and bottom of all, which 
tended to quench all endeavour, and to bring to a dependence upon an 
immediate witness of the Spirit, without right of any gift or grace, this 
stuck fast, and prevailed so as it began to be opposed, and she being ques- 
tioned by some, who marvelled that, such opinions should spread fast, she 
made answer, that wherever she came, they must and they should spread.” 
—American Trials, P. 5—6. 


One more delusion must be added to this succinct account of the 
faith of the antinomian followers of Mrs. Hutchinson,—that doctrine 
of the Quakers, afterwards so vigorously condemned and persecuted 
by the colonists—the belief in communications direct from God, inde- 
pendently of the Scriptures, and to be regarded as equally infallible 
as the written word. 

Against these wild views, (for such we believe to have been the 
leading principles of the new sect, so far as cotemporary passion and 
prejudice will allow us to discover them,) the first Puritan synod 
was summoned at Newtown, and after three weeks of the most bitter 
discussion, no less than eighty-two errors were discovered, enume- 
rated, and condemned. ‘To Mrs. Hutchinson, the synod was but 
the meeting of heretics; and both parties used the harshest terms in 
arraigning those who disagreed with them. At length, in 1637, the 
dispute assumed a political aspect. The general elections were 
coming on, and each party boasted that the arm of the civil power 
would be used against the defeated sect. The ministers led the 
attack, and their success was complete. Pane, the admirer and 
supporter of the Hutchinsonians, was left out of office, and Winthrop, 
the father of the colony and leader of the ministers, chosen governor. 

The party of the ministers lost no time in turning their newly-acquired 
power against their opponents: an act was passed, forbidding any one 
to enter the colony without the approval of the magistrate; one of 
the ministers, who had seemed to have supported Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
views in a late sermon, was arraigned as a disturber of the public peace, 
and disfranchised and banished from the colony. It was in vain that 
he appealed to the king. “There is no appeal,” said the court ; and 
he was compelled to go into exile, with many of those who were of 
his opinions. “ All these, however, were but young branches,” to 
use the words of a cotemporary, “sprung out of an old root ; the court 
had now to do with the head of this faction, dua faemina facti: a 
woman had been the breeder and nourisher of all these distempers, 
one Mistress Hutchinson.” She was now summoned to her trial, or 
rather to receive judgment ; for no one can read the proceedings of 
the tribunal that met for her trial in November, 1637, without 
perceiving, from the arbitrariness of its character, and its utter disre- 
gard of the fundamental principles of law, that, composed as it was 
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of the prisoner’s bitterest opponents, men to whom religious tolera- 
tion was hateful, the court had long before determined to convict her, 
and made use of the form of a trial as the most specious means of 
compassing their designs. 


*«¢ You are called here,’ said the governor, at the commencement of these 
extraordinary proceedings, ‘as one of those that have troubled the peace 
of the commonwealth and the churches here; you are known to be a 
woman that hath had a great share in the promoting and divulging of those 
opinions that are causes of this trouble, and to be nearly joined, not only 
in affinity and affection, with some of those the court hath taken notice of, 
and passed censure upon, but you have spoken divers things, as we have 
been informed, very prejudicial to the honour of the churches and ministers 
thereof, and you have maintained a meeting and an assembly in your house 
that hath been condemned by the general assembly as a thing not tolerable 
or comely in the sight of God, nor fitting for your sex ; and notwithstanding 
that was cried down, you have continued the same. Therefore we have 
thought good to send for you to understand how things are, that if you be 
in an erroneous way, we may reduce you, that so you may be a profitable 
member here among us ; otherwise, if you be obstinate in your course, that 
then the court may take such course that you may trouble us no further. 
Therefore I would entreat you to express, whether you do not hold and 
assent in practice to the opinions and factions that have been handled in 
court already; that is to say, whether you do not justify Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s sermon and petition.—‘ I am called here,’ was the appropriate 
answer of Mrs. Hutchinson, embodying 2 great principle of the common 
law, which requires every offence to be set forth with clearness and cer- 
tainty ; ‘I am called here to answer before you; but I hear nothings laid to 
my charge.’”—American Trials, P.11. 


Mrs. Hutchinson and the judge now got into a hot argument on 
the liberty of conscience, and the duty to the commonwealth, regarded 
in the light of a parent. The governor, however, soon found that he 
was no match for the lady preacher, and brought that part of the 
discussion to a close, by refusing ‘to discourse with those of her sex 
about it,” and assuming that she did “adhere to and set forward the 
faction.” This point assumed, to the satisfaction of the court—a 
pleasant way, truly, of trying people, by assumptions !—the judge pro- 
eceded to attack her weekly public preachings. ‘‘ The elder women, 
said St. Paul to Titus, were to teach the younger,” replied Mrs. Hutch- 
inson. “ But, privately,” replied the governor, “ not in set public meet- 
ings; and you are to teach them ‘to keep at home,’ not wander 
abroad. But how say you as to teaching of the men ?” continued the 
governor. “ Aquila and Priscilla took upon them to instruct 
Apollos more perfectly ; they, being better instructed, might teach 
him.” Her last text was unfortunate for the arraigned ; the governor 
saw his advantage. ‘See how your argument stands,” he replied ; 
** Priscilla with her husband took Apollos home to instruct him pri- 
vately ; there Mistress Hutchinson, without her husband, might teach 
sixty or eighty.” Distasteful as the accused’s conduct might have 
been to thie colonials, there was nothing as yet brought against her 
which could give the court an appearance of reason for that decision 
to which they had long before made up their minds. The real point 
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was yet to be opened. She had spoken against the preachings of the 
ministers. ‘ One alone of them,” she was reported to have said, 
“‘ preached a covenant of faith, the other ministers were under a 
covenant of works; they had not the seal of the Spirit, so were not 
able ministers of the New Testament.” This was now brought 
against her by the ministers, with no little zeal and animation. She 
denied the expressions, and required the witnesses to prove her words 
on their oaths. At this her accusers hesitated; they were afraid of 
an oath. ‘“* Admit they be mistaken,” said one of the ministers, 
“* you would make them sin if you urged them to swear.”—“ The 
are witnesses in their own cause,” was the accused’s reply; “ if they 
do accuse me, I desire it may be upon oath.” This demand increased 
the commotion ; some drew back, others ‘‘ were animated on.” At 
last the court called on three of the ministers to swear to their testi- 
mony. One or two of the preachers returned to speak in favour of 
the accused, and to deny that her words were to be understood as 
was alleged against her: they were silenced directly; the accused 
was not to be excused. ‘ How dare you look into the court to say 
such a word ?” said the notorious Hugh Peters to one of the honest 
men. Even Cotton ran some risk when he returned to raise his 
voice in favour of Mrs. Hutchinson, so predetermined were her 
judges against her. Dudley, the deputy-governor, took him up 
continually, and plied him with severe hints, whilst Hugh Peters, with 
his accustomed violence, talked of bringing him to immediate trial. 
Mrs. Hutchinson soon gave the court all the evidence they required 
for their decision. She spoke in her defence, justified her opinions, 
and once, on points of abstruse doctrine, ran on wildly into views for 
which the judges had not mercy. The immediate revelation of the 
Holy Spirit, and the interpretation of Antichrist, such as bore heavily 
on her accusers and judges, were openly avowed by her. She was a 
special providence of God; their eyes were opened, they could now 
see clearly to condemn her. One alone spoke openly in her favour, 
‘** Here is no law of God or of the country that she hath broken ; 
therefore she deserves no censure.” The impatience with which this 
appeal was listened to, showed the unanimity of the court ; he was 
hardly silent before it was voted that she be banished out of the 
liberties of the colony, as not fit for their society, and be imprisoned 
until the court could send her away. “I desire to know why I am 
banished,” demanded the condemned. ‘Say no more,” was the 
reply ; “ the court knows wherefore, and is satisfied.” 

The ministers had not done yet; from her temporary confinement, 
Mrs. Hutchinson was summoned before the Church, as it was called, 
in Boston, and called upon, in the face of a large assembly of the 
interested and the curious, to abjure no less than twenty-nine errors 
of doctrine, which were specifically set forth, and read to her. Some 
she admitted, others she combated, and defended with pertinacity and 
ability. The continued attacks of the ministers, under the name of 
admonitions, coupled with the desertion of her old friend, Cotton, 
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at length broke the spirit of the poor fanatic. She acknowledged 
she had greatly erred, had slighted the magistrates of the court and 
the elders of the church, and, when on her trial, had looked on the 
errors and failings of the magistrates, without regard to their office 
and the place they were in: the speeches she then used she con- 
fessed were without ground, and rash, and she desired the prayers 
of the church. 

The ministers had not even yet satiated their revenge; her excom- 
munication was demanded, and every means were sought for raising 
a plausible excuse for such an act. Her opinions, wild as they were, 
having been generally renounced by her, would not justify this pro- 
ceeding ; so they had recourse to inferences. Certain legitimate 
inferences were made from her wild fancies, and she was then called 
upon to renounce “ these legitimate results of her opinions.” She 
denied that she held such doctrines. Her opponents had decided 
that she did hold them, and therefore earnestly pressed her “ not to 
stand so obstinately to maintain so manifest an untruth.” Still she 
refused to renounce what she had never held, and was excommuni- 
cated as a liar. Mrs. Hutchinson, and those who still adhered to her 
opinions, proceeded to depart from Massachusetts, The influence 
of Roger Williams and Harry Pane obtained from the Narragassett 
chief, Miantonimoh, the gift of the beautiful spot of Rhode Island. 
Years passed away, her opinions spread from their new abiding-place, 
and the sons of the widowed fanatic dared to expostulate with the 
people of Boston on the wrongs of their mother. The Puritan 
magistrates were not prepared to censure their own proceedings, and 
severe imprisonment was the reward of the young men’s boldness. 
Rhode Island became but a doubtful refuge ; and the whole family 
retired to the Dutch settlements in East Chester. Seven years after 
her trial, the house of Anne Hutchinson was attacked by the insurgent 
Indians; and, amid the flames, or beneath the tomahawk of the 
savages, herself and her whole family perished. 

Difficult, as it doubtless is, rightly and clearly to understand all the 
bearings of this case, there cannot be a doubt that the pretence of its 
having been a mere civil proceeding for the preservation of the 
authority of the State rulers, and the suppression of sedition, is utterly 
groundless. It was an act of religious intolerance, in which personal 
ill-will and professional jealousy bore an active part. Religious 
toleration was unknown to the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, and 
was preached against as a sin in the rulers of the land, save and 
except where the rulers happened not to be Puritans. “ The govern- 
ment,” says Mr. Chandler, ** was founded in certain religious doctrines, 
a denial of which was an offence against the State, of the nature 
of treason.” That a part of their number had a right to change 
their views of religious doctrine, or civil government, never entered 
into the apprehension of the majority. Wheelright entered on 
extremes, and was convicted of sedition ; he appealed to the king, and 
was banished. Roger Williams met the same fate. Anne Hutchinson 
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ventured to doubt, and was thrust out of the jurisdiction as unfit for 
their society. It was this feeling which enabled the ministers to carry 
with them not only the civil power, but also the popular voice, ‘in 
their prosecution of Mrs. Hutchinson, and which again, nearly thirty 
years afterwards, encouraged the cruel persecution to which the 
Quakers were subjected in the colony. Branded in England as “an 
abominable sect,” and “their principles inconsistent with any kind of 
government ;” whipped and imprisoned as felons; fined, exiled, and 
sold into colonial bondage, they found an equally cruel reception in 
New England, in no respect varying from that of the mother 
country in cruelty ; whilst, at the same time, it deprived them of the 
meagre consolation of knowing that their sufferings were in accordance 
with the statute law of the realm in which they suffered. 

When, in the summer of 1656, the first Quakers arrived at Boston, 
from Barbadoes, there was no law whatever respecting that sect. It 
mattered not, the ministers could not brook a rival race ; their goods 
were searched, their books destroyed, themselves cast in strict im- 
prisonment for five weeks, and then thrust out of the colony. Again, 
eight more came, were seized, imprisoned, and banished : still there 
was no law in the colony against the sect. At last a law was passed 
against “ the accursed sect of heretics lately risen in the world :” the 
account of this law is worthy of extract, as a specimen of Puritan 
legislative toleration. 


“ Whereas,” says this act, “ there is an accursed sect of heretics lately 
risen up in the world, which are commonly called Quakers, who take upon 
them to be immediately sent of God, and infallibly assisted by the Spirit, to 
speak and write blasphemous opinions, despising government, and the order 
of God in church and commonwealth, speaking evil of dignities, reproaching 
and reviling magistrates and ministers,” and then goes on to provide, “ that 
any master of a ship bringing any known Quaker within the jurisdiction, 
shall forfeit one hundred pounds; and shall give security to carry such 
Quakers back to the place whence he brought them; and on the arrival of 
such Quakers they were to be severely whipped and confined at hard labour 
in the house of correction. By a subsequent law, persons who should en- 
tertain Quakers were liable to a fine of forty shillings for every hour’s enter- 
tainment. Any persons defending their pernicious ways, or attending their 
meetings, were also liable to a fine. Every Quaker, after the first conviction, 
if a man, was to lose one ear, and the second time the other; if a woman, 
she was each time to be severely whipped; and for the third offence, both 
men and women were to have their tongues bored through with a red-hot 
iron.”—American Trials, pp. 35, 36. 


Such was the first enactment against the Quakers ; it was no dead 
letter ; nearly every punishment provided therein was inflicted; and 
the more the Puritans fined, whipped, and branded, the more the 
Quakers preached and braved the punishment. Unlike the present 
representatives, the conduct of the sect seems to have been perfectly 
outrageous. They denounced the ministers as priests of Baal, the 
magistrates as traitors, and civil government as an invention of the 
devil. They scrupled not to interrupt public worship with indecent 
fanaticism, and excited by their frenzy and folly the disgust of the 
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colonists. The Boston Puritans determined on resorting to the 

olicy of Draco, and to defeat their own objects by their severity. 
Not so the more prudent inhabitants of Rhode Island. Much as 
they feared and hated the sect, they declined to pass laws against its 
professors. 

“« For we find,” they said, in a letter to the general court, “ that in those 
places where these people aforesaid, in this colony, are most of all suffered 
to declare themselves freely, and are only opposed by arguments in dis- 
course, there they least of all desire to come, and we are informed, that they 
begin to loathe this place, for that they are not opposed by the civil au- 
thority, but with all patience and meekness are suffered to say over their 
pretended revelations and admonitions, nor are they like or able to gain 
many here to their way; and surely we find they delight to be persecuted 
by civil powers, and when they are so, they are like to gain more adherents 
by the conseyte of their patient sufferings, then by consent to their perni- 
cious sayings.” —American Trials, p. 38. 

The Bostonians, however, were not to be persuaded that toleration 
was the most prudent course ; despite the resistance offered by the 
few sensible men in the colony, including the governor of Connecti- 
cut, the majority passed a law, providing for the immediate trial of 
any member of the “cursed sect,” by aspecial jury, and if convicted 
of the crime of being a Quaker, he was to suffer death. The sick- 
ness of one of the court enabled a bare majority of one to carry 
this iniquitous law, by which so many innocent fanatics suffered 
death. No sooner was the edict passed than three victims voluntarily 
offered themselves. Previously banished from the colony, they again 
returned, purposing to offer up their lives, and determined not to 
depart. ‘T'wo of the sufferers, Robinson and Stephenson, declared 
that they were specially called by the Spirit to go to Boston to die, 
and that they had obeyed the command not of their own will, but of 
the will of God. Confessing their crime, they were condemned to 
death, with their female associate, Mary Dyer. Seven days after, they 
were led out to death. Nothing could exceed the joy and gladness 
with which they went out to die. Mary Dyer saw both her companions 
slain before her eyes: she ascended the ladder to meet her own fate, 
the rope was fixed, her face covered, when a faint cry was heard at the 
edge of the crowd. By degrees it grew louder and louder ; a hundred 
willing hearts echoed the words, “‘ A reprieve! a reprieve!” She was 
released ; the intercession of her son had saved her for the time, on 
the condition of her standing on the gallows with the noose round her 
neck, and then retiring from the colony. She retired to Rhode Island. 
In two years she was moved to return to the “bloody town of 
Boston.” Nothing could shake her resolution ; she would return and 
die, as her fellow-prisoners had before her. ‘The magistrates were 
astonished at the determination of this feeble and aged fanatic to 
brave all the terrors of their laws. The pride of consistency forbade 
them to recede. Even if the former executions were cruel, this, it 
whispered, is called for by a stern necessity. One among the rulers, 
the governor Endicott, sought to save Mary Dyer, but she would 
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not; she had come to die, unless her preaching could obtain from 
them the repeal of their laws against her sect. Persuaded of the 
reality of the inspiration to which she laid claim, and firmly believing 
that God had called her to witness, by her life and death, to the truth; 
she went to her death with pleasure, and died, as she had lived, un- 
moved by threats or solicitations. 

Early in the next year another Quaker, one William Leddra, was 
brought to trial, after a long imprisonment during the winter months, 
in which cold and chains added greatly to his sufferings. He had 
returned after previous banishment ; when he heard the charge, he 
demanded what evil he had done.- He had abused the authority of 
the state, was the reply of the court, refused to take off his hat in 
court, and would say “thee” and “thou.” ‘ Will you slay me 
because I speak English,” rejoined Leddra, “and refuse to put off my 
clothes ?”—“ Treason may be spoken in good English,” was the reply. 
“Ts it treason to say thee and thou toa single person?” ‘They asked 
him if he would return to England ; he refused and appealed against 
their law to the king. It was refused with a sneer, that Charles 
remembered against them :—“ This year,” said the court, “‘ you appeal 
to England; the next, parliament will send to inquire; and the third 
year the government of England will be changed.” At this juncture 
the court was thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of 
another banished Quaker, Wenlock Christison, who placed himself 
beside the prisoner. ‘* Art thou not he who was banished on pain of 
death ?” he wasasked. ‘‘ Yea,” replied Christison. ‘ What dost 
thou here then ?”——*‘ To warn you to shed no more innocent blood ; 
that ye have already shed cries aloud to the Lord against you.” He 
was instantly committed to prison. Leddra, having refused to leave 
the colony, received sentence of death, and was executed within a few 


days of his condemnation. 


“ When Wenlock Christison was brought to trial,” says Mr. Chandler, 
“he addressed the court with undaunted courage. ‘By what law will ye 
put me to death ?’—‘ We have a law; and by that law you are to die.’-— 
‘ Who authorized you to make that law ?’—‘ We have a patent which gives 
us the power. —‘ Have you authority to make laws repugnant to the laws 
of England ?’/—‘ No.’-—‘ Then you are gone beyond your bounds. If the 
king did but know your hearts as God knows them, he would see they are 
as rotten towards him as they are towards God. You and I are subjects of 
the king, and I demand to be tried by the laws of my own nation. There is 
no law in England to hang Quakers.’—‘ But there is a law of England to 
hang Jesuits. —‘If you put me to death, it is not because I go under the 
name of Jesuit, but of a Quaker. I appeal to my own nation.’—‘ You have 
broken our law,’ was the reply, ‘ and we shall try you.’ The jury imme- 
diately returned a verdict of guilty; but the magistrates were divided in 
passing sentence. The governor was irritated at their wavering; and on a 
second vote there appeared a majority for the doom of death. ‘What do 
you gain by it? said the prisoner; ‘do not think to weary out the living God 
by taking away the lives of his servants. For the last man you have put to 
death, here are five come in his room: If ye have power to take my life, 
God can raise up the same principles of life in ten of his servants, and send 
them among you in my room. that you may have torment on torment, which 
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is your portion, for there is no peace to the wicked, saith my God.’”— 
American Trials, pp. 49, 50. 

Whether the bold appeal of Christison frightened the magistrates 
of the colony, or they had some hint that the king was on the point 
of interfering with their illegal murders, or a sense of justice was 
beginning to return to the minds of the descendants of the fugitives 
for conscience sake —the sons of the pilgrim fathers, Christison was not 
executed. Sentence of death was recorded against him, indeed, in 
open court, but on his promising to depart from the jurisdiction he 
was released from confinement. 

The cruelties exercised against the Quakers had at last raised them 
to that height of popularity, from attaining to which these punish- 
ments were intended to prevent them. Crowds gathered round the 
prisons, and attended the sufferers to their execution. The town 
itself was deserted on those days when the people hastened to witness 
the death of any of the Quakers. Charles, too, had been made aware 
of the conduct of the colonists. He hastened to interfere ; granting 
a mandamus to every governor in New England, requiring them to 
proceed no further as to corporeal punishments against the Quakers, 
but to remit them, with their respective crimes set forth at length, to 
England. One of the Quakers, who had been banished on pain of 
death, hastened to the colony with the mandamus; coming into the 
presence of the governor, he presented the letters. He was com- 
manded to take off his hat; on his refusal it was removed by force, 
but instantly replaced when the governor had perused the letters. A 
consultation took place with his deputy, when the messenger was in- 
formed that the king’s commands would be obeyed. At the next 
general court, the laws against the sect were repealed. Soon after, a 
partial revival took place against ‘ vagabond Quakers ;” they were sub- 
Ject to be seized by any person, carried before the next magistrate, 
and then stripped to the middle, tied to a cart, and whipped from the 
town of their capture to the limit of the colony, so that no more 
than three towns were to be whipped through, or more than a certain 
number of stripes inflicted. This law, abused by the irresponsible 
persons in whom no execution was vested, increased the fanaticism of 
the party on whom its cruelties were inflicted. Numbers of women 
were scourged with the most unheard-of cruelties, cruelties difficult 
of credit. The Quakers seemed driven to madness; fanaticism was 
the excuse for indecency. 

“In July, 1695, four women and one man were arrested in Boston, for 
creating a horrible disturbance, and, as the warrant set forth, ‘ affrighting 
people in the south church at the time of the public dispensing of the Word 
on the Lord’s day, whereby several women are in danger of miscarrying.’ 
Margaret Brewester, the leader of the band, appears to have arrived in the 
town, from Barbadoes, on the Lord’s day, and, leaving her riding clothes 
and shoes at the door of the south church, she rushed into the house with 
her female companions, creating an alarm in the astonished assembly that 
baffles description. She was clothed in sackcloth, with ashes upon her 
head, and her hair streaming over her shoulders. Her feet were bare, and 
her face was begrimed with coal dust. She announced herself as an illustra- 
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tion of the black pox, which she predicted as an approaching judgment on 
the people. Upon her examination by the magistrates, she said that God 
had three years since laid this service upon her in Barbadoes, and she had 
her husband’s consent to come and perform it. She and her female com- 
panions were sentenced to be stripped from the middle upwards, and tied to 
a cart’s tail at the south meeting-house and drawn through the town, re- 
ceiving twenty lashes on their naked backs.” —American Trials, pp. 55, 56. 


These offences of the Quakers have been often put forward as a 
defence of the cruelty of the Puritans towards that sect, as an exte- 
nuation of that law by which so many had, years before, suffered 
death. That these excesses were the result of this cruelty, may 
reasonably be believed. Until driven to madness by persecution, 
the Quakers, however troublesome and annoying to the civil authority, 
had not resorted to these insane enormities, which would have been 
better cured by the madhouse than the prison. Neither did those 
parties by whom these punishments were inflicted, deem these after- 
actions any such defence of their judicial acts. Soon after the 
execution of the two first who suffered, the court thought it advisable 
to make some public justification of their proceedings. Several 
papers were prepared, two only adopted, and entered on their court 
records; the one to prove how desirous they were to save the lives of 
the misguided heretics, had they but consented to leave the colony ; 
the other justifying, on six grounds, the laws enacted against the sect. 
This declaration, which was sent to all the towns, is too curious 
an illustration of the temper and doctrines of the Puritan colonists to 


be omitted. 

“ First it asserted, that the doctrines of the Quakers were destructive of 
the fundamental truths of religion and the sacred Trinity, the person of 
Christ, and the Holy Scriptures as a perfect rule of faith and life; and the 
commandment of God was plain that he who professes to speak sin in the 
name of the Lord, and turn people out of the way which the Lord hath 
commanded to walk in, such an one shall be put to death, according to 
Zachariah xiii. 3, and Deuteronomy xiii. 6, and xviii. 2. Second: it was 
commanded of God, that Christians should obey magistrates, and it was well 
known that the Quakers were far from giving that honour and reverence to 
magistrates which the Lord required of them, and which good men had given 
them; but, on the contrary, they showed contempt against them in their 
very outward gestures and behaviour, and some of them at least spared not 
to belch out railing and cursing speeches. Third: Their case was compared 
to that of Shimei, whom Solomon commanded not to leave Jerusalem, and 
whom he pat to death because he violated the command. ‘ And therefore, 
was the conclusion of this head, ‘ if death may be justly inflicted for breach of 
confinement, much more for return from banishment, which is these Quakers’ case.’ 
Fourth: there was no man that was possessed of house or land, wherein he 
had just title and property of his own, but would account it unreasonably 
injurious that another, who had no authority therein, should intrude and 
enter into his house, without his the owner’s consent; yea, and whom the 
owner doth expressly prohibit and forbid the same ; and if a person insist 
upon coming in, the owner might, se defendendo, slay him, and his blood 
would be upon his own head. Had not the keepers and guardians of the 
commonwealth as much power to take away the lives of such, as, contrary 
to their prohibition, should invade or intrude into their public possessions 
and territories? If, then, in such violent and bold attempts, the Quakers had 
lost their lives, they might thank themselves as the blameless cause and 
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authors of their own death. Fifth: who could question, that a man that 
hath children and family both justly may and in duty ought to preserve 
them of his charge, as far as he is able, from the dangerous company of per- 
sons infected with the plague and pestilence, or other contagious, noisome, 
or mortal diseases; and if such person should offer to intrude into the man’s 
house, amongst his children and family, could any one doubt but that the 
father might withstand such intrusion? Therefore might not magistrates do 
the like for their subjects, to keep out moral infection? Sixth: it was the 
command of the Lord Jesus Christ to his disciples, that when they were 
persecuted in one city they should flee to another, and accordingly it was 
his own practice to do so many a time; and so also of the saints, and his 
apostles ; and reason required men so to do when they had liberty, for by 
refusing they were guilty of tempting God. If, therefore, what was done 
against Quakers was persecution, what spirit must they be thought to be 
actuated or led by, who were, in this, acting so contrary to the command- 
ment and authority of Christ and his saints in the case of persecution, which 
the Quakers supposed to be their case. If their case were the same, their 
actions were not the same, but quite contrary, so that Christ and his saints 
were led by one spirit, and those people by another.”—American Trials, 
pp. 59—61. 

Even in those days of little toleration, the sixth plea of the Puri- 
tans must have astonished, if it did not excite a smile in, many a one 
of their own congregations. Still, however, they could comfort 
themselves with the idea that it was a mistake to expect extraordinary 
toleration from those who had been driven by intolerance from their 
own land. They came, they would say, to America, to enjoy their 
own religion, not that of others ; to erect a government of saints, hold- 
ing peculiar opinions political and religious, not to open a refuge for 
the persecuted for conscience sake, among all sects and varieties of 
opinions. However, when tormented and not tormentors, they might 
boast of being before the age in which their lot was cast, and speak 
about liberty of conscience and the right of every subject to worship 
God after his own fancies; they found, when their situation was 
reversed, that they were not exempt either from the errors or mistakes 
of the age in which they had been nurtured, and that they were 
equally anxious with their opponents to control men’s opinions and 
to force them to unite in the belief which they entertained, and 
equally ready to endeavour to secure such a result by the infliction 
of pain and death. They soon found that their own case was re-ex- 
emplified in that of those whom they persecuted: the more they 
punished, the more the plant grew and flourished ; for one head they 
cut off, ten others sprung up in its place. It may not be justifiable 
to judge of the acts of the colonists of New England according to 
those principles which have sprung up and been matured since their 
day; doubtless this would be unjust; but judging them according to 
the feelings and principles of their own age, we cannot but feel dis- 
gusted at the actions of these men, themselves fugitives for conscience 
sake, or the descendants of those who had left their own country to 
enjoy their own form of religion ;—a disgust that would be greatly 
modified when judging of a people to whom intolerance was at least 
a consistent error. 
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Recreations of Christopher North. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1842, 


WE think there can be few who do not welcome these volumes, as 
rescuing some of the most remarkable literature of the present day 
from the oblivion which the fugitive form of its first appearance 
must otherwise have entailed upon it. Who has not delighted in 
those nameless and shapeless riots of the imagination with which 
Blackwood’s Magazine abounded some twelve or fourteen years ago ? 
Who has not sighed over the reckless expenditure of strength which 
he found in them, and longed that such an author would give up mere 
skirmishing, and gird himself for exploits worthy of his genius ? 
Time has now passed, and we fear the wish is not going to be gratified ; 
at least neither rumour nor appearance encourages us to believe that 
it will. Meanwhile, however, those stray exhibitions of power which 
led to it, by being collected and published separately, have assumed 
a more dignified character, and are more calculated to take their place 
in permanent literature. 

The powers of the distinguished person who styles himself Chris- 
topher North have been put forth in four ways; poetry, prose tales, 
criticism, and these Recreations of his, for which it is difficult to 
find any very descriptive name. 

In the first he was successful as far as praise and encouragement 
can go; but yet his poetry, not merely has never become popular, 
but has never, we suspect, taken firm hold of a single mind; and 
this, not from any unpopularity in the subjects or the style.* The 
Isle of Palms is a beautiful tale, interestingly put together, and its 
metres and style are precisely such as have been unboundedly prac- 
tised and admired in our own day. How comes it then to be so 
little known, referred to, or remembered? There are two or three 
causes for this. 

In the first place, there is an absolute deluge of sentiment. This 
has been a characteristic of the author in prose as well as verse ; but 
in his prose, other elements came into operation, and hindered the 
sentiment from palling. But in his poetry, his wonderful animal spirits 
and rare humour could not well come into play; the sentimentality is 
therefore unvaried, and the reader, as a matter of course, tired. 

Next, there is a great deal too profuse an assemblage of thought 
and feeling above and beyond the common track, rendering the drift 
of the verse difficult to follow, and depriving it of unity and concen- 
tration. Something more is requisite to make a poet than imagination, 
however rich and powerful,—or feeling, however fine and genuine,— 
otherwise all passionate lovers of poétry would be poets. Where these 
gifts exist, and even where they are combined with other subordinate, 
but most needful ones—such as a sense of melody and a command of 





* We must be understood as speaking only of the first volume of Mr. Wilson's 
poetry, with which alone we are acquainted. 
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language—there is a further power required ; a power of condensing, 
concentrating, and giving unity, consistency, and impetus, to the 
whole ; without which the result will not be poetry. And though 
Mr. Wilson is not altogether without this final determining power 
(for we think he may take rank as a true poet), he does not possess 
it in any high degree, in any satisfactory proportion to his profuse 
imagination, and still profuser feelings. A true poet we say he is, 
for surely none other could have composed the following lines. 
“Oh! many are the beauteous isles 

Unknown to human eye, 

That, sleeping ‘mid the Ocean smiles, 

In happy silence lie! 

The ship may pass them in the night, 

Nor the sailors know what a lovely sight 

Is resting on the main: 

Some wandering ship who hath lost her way, 

And never, or by night or day, 

Shall pass these isles again. 

These groves that bloom in endless spring 

Are rustling to the radiant wing 

Of birds in various plumage bright 

As rainbow hues or dawning light ; 

Soft falling showers of blossoms fair 

Float ever on the fragrant air, 

Like showers of vernal snow ; 

And from the fruit-tree spreading tall 

The richly ripened clusters fall, 

Oft as sea breezes blow. 

The sun and clouds alone possess 

The joy of all that loveliness, 

And sweetly to each other smile 

The livelong day, sun, cloud, and isle. 

How silent lies each sheltered bay! 

No other visitors have they 

To their shores of silvery sand 

Than the waves that, murmuring in their glee, 

All hurrying in a joyful band, 

Come dancing from the sea.” 

Of writing like this, with its good and its evil, does the Isle of 

Palms mainly consist, and we fancy most of our readers will be of 
a mind that it is writing of which, with all its merits, it is easy to 


have more than enough. 

The prose tales by this author, which, though nearly forgotten, 
enjoyed at the time of their appearance far more popularity than 
his poetry ever did, display the same powers and the same defects, 
nor need they be further noticed at present; though as the volumes 
before us contain one or two, we may have occasion to say a little 
on the subject, when we come to their consideration. 

From Mr. Wilson, the poet and tale writer, we now come to 
Christopher North, the critic; and in this capacity, we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing him the best English one of the present day. 
None have given more careful and accurate, nor any besides such 
generous consideration to the works of his cotemporaries. His 
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standard of excellence has ever been high, but his tendency to admire 
has also been most vigorous; consequently, while possessing and 
disseminating a pure taste, he has never been querulously fastidious, 
but has always seen and been thankful for the beauty that came in his 
way. As the champion of Wordsworth, before the great poet’s repu- 
tation attained its present dimensions and impregnability, he was 
ever powerful in proportion even to his ardent zeal; and now that 
the victory is gained, now that Wordsworth is on all hands admitted 
to be one of the first of English classics, we may trace it in very great 
measure, in Scotland almost entirely, to the labours and the influ- 
ence of Christopher North. He who has taught a generation to 
understand and appreciate Wordsworth lias surely done no slight 
service. 

Nor did the critic’s generous spirit decline or fail as years rolled on. 
On the contrary, he showed that rarest of powers,—the power of 
sympathising with another generation, of entering into new tastes, 
and appreciating new forms of excellence. No periodical ever gave 
attention to more young men of genius, or more led the way in 
bestowing fame to its rightful heirs, than Blackwood’s Magazine; and 
Christopher North alone, of living critics, can claim this praise. He 
was the first writer of any consideration who called attention to 
Tennyson, and the one or two other young poets, truly such, whose 
career commenced during the last decade. 

So much for the spirit of our author's criticisms. Of their intel- 
lectual strength there can be no question. Amid a riot of animal 
spirits, amid a torrent of the broadest, most irresistible humour, amid 
flights of the critic’s own imagination rivalling those of the poets 
before him, and bursts of eloquence threatening to drown their voices 
altogether,—what deep philosophical insight,—what just principles 
of criticism,—what shrewd sense do we not almost uniformly discover ! 
If any man wishes to know the relative merit of our critics, let him 
take a given number of volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine, and an 
equal number of the Edinburgh Review, and compare both with his 
own impressions of the poets they discuss. 

But to see the merits of Christopher North, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine itself must be consulted, supposing, as is not very likely, that 
its contents be hitherto unknown to a single reader of our article. 
There are but two papers that can be called critical among the Recrea- 
tions now before us; and, unluckily, one of them is a most unfavour- 
able specimen of our author in this respect. He has given it the title 
of “An Hour’s Talk about Poetry,” but he really ought to have 
added, over the fourth or fifth punch bowl, for it is of a most delirious 
character ; and when Mr. North, in the course of it, uttered the wish 
that the seven volumes of Wordsworth were accompanied by seven 
more, we think he need only have cast his eye on the bookshelves, 
and as he must infallibly have seen two volumes for every one, the wish 
would have been gratified at once. But we must give our readers 
some report of this hour’s particularly unsteady talk, 
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The author’s search seems to be after a great poem in the English 
language, and he opens with the following question and answer : “ Ours 
is a poetical age; but has it produced one great poem? Not one.” 
To justify this adverse sentence, he makes a tour, so to speak, of the 
leading poets of the day and their works ; beginning with Mr. Rogers’s 
Pleasures of Memory, about which he talks in terms of becoming 
admiration, but cannot make it out to be a great poem. His next 
visit is to Crabbe, in whose praise he says much, but winds up with 
the testing inquiry—“ Did the Boroughmonger ever produce a great 
poem? You might as well ask if he built St. Paul’s.” Finding no 
satisfaction for this insatiable craving after a great poem in Rogers or 
in Crabbe, he tries Bowles, but with no success here either. Next 
Campbell, but the luck is still unchanged,—then J. Montgomery, and 
finds himself no better off. Moore, though a most delightful writer, 
cannot “ mitigate the fever of his heart,” which must have a great 
poem or die, and a great poem is precisely what Moore has not to 
give. ‘Then,—but let our author speak for himself, for even in his 
cups he is wittier and brighter than we :— 

“Let us make a tour of the Lakes. Rydal Mount! Wordsworth! The 
Bard! Here is the man who has devoted his whole life to poetry. _It is his 

rofession. He is a poet just as his brother is a clergyman. He is the 

ead of the Lake school, just as his brother is master of Trinity. Nothing 
in this life and in this world has he had to do, beneath sun, moon, and 
stars, but 


* To murmur by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.’ 
What has been the result? Seven volumes (oh! why not seven more?) of 
poetry, as beautiful as ever charmed the ears of Pan and of Apollo. The 
earth—the middle air—the sky—the heaven—the heart, mind, and soul of 
man—ure ‘the haunt and main region of his song.’ In describing external 
nature as she is, no poet perhaps has excelled Wordsworth—not even 
Thomson ; in embuing her and making her pregnant with spiritualities, till 
the mighty mother teems with ‘beauty far more beauteous’ than she had 
ever rejoiced in till such communion—he excels all the brotherhood. 
Therein lies his especial glory, and therein the immortal evidences of the 
might of his creative imagination. All men at times ‘ muse on nature with 
a poet’s eye '—but Wordsworth ever—and his soul has grown more and 
more religious from such worship. Every rock is an altar—every grove a 
shrine. We fear that there will be sectarians even in this natural religion 
till the end of time. But he is the high priest of nature—or, to use his own 
words, or nearly so, he is the high priest ‘in the metropolitan temple built 
in the heart of mighty poets.’ "—Recreations, vol. i. pp. 274, 275. 


But it seems there is no great poem to be got even here, at least 
not the Excursion, for reasons on which we mean to pause by and by. 

We are next taken to Coleridge, but though Christopher North’s 
rhapsody about him, overflow all ordinary measures of utterance and 
of delight, even from him it seems we look in vain for a great poem. 
To Southey’s tales of witchcraft and wonder, of heroism and endu- 
rance, our author does that full justice in which we wish he had more 
people to follow his example; nay more, he almost seems to cast 


anchor here, and to find in Thalaba, Kehama, &c., the great poems 
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of which he is in such want. “ Are not these great poems? We 
are silent. But should you answer ‘ Yes, from us in our present 
mood, you shal] receive no contradiction.” However, his memory is 
too unretentive at present for this conclusion to dwell in it for many 
minutes together, and we shall presently find him in as unsatisfied a 
search after a great poem, as if neither Thalaba nor the rest had ever 
been written. 

‘The transition always seems to us, we scarcely know why, as 
natural as delightful from Southey to Scott.” On the latter Mr. 
North dilates largely, and finally refuses to answer in regard to him 
the question which he seemed to think so all-important with his co- 
temporaries, “has he ever written a great poem?” disposing of it 
thus, “we do not care one straw whether he has or not,”—and 
verily we begin to be of that mind, not only in the present case, but 
generally. 

Then comes Byron, whose genius, by the way, we think Christopher 
North, not only on the present occasion, but always, has greatly over- 
rated. However, from Byron he gets no great poem, nor are we 
going to challenge him on that subject. 

But why on earth is he not satisfied with Joanna Baillie, if it be 
true, as he says, that “she has created tragedies which Sophocles,— 
or Euripides,—nay even Eschylus himself, might have feared, in 
competition for the crown ?” If any thing, after this, could be wanting 
to establish her tragedies as great poems, we think the following 
sentence would supply the want. “She is our tragic queen ; but she 
belongs to all places and all times; and Sir Walter truly said—let 
them who dare deny it—that he saw her genius in a sister shape, 
sailing by the side of the Swan of Avon.” 

But by this time Christopher North has utterly forgotten that a 
great poem was the thing he was in search of. His tongue has got 
loose on poetry and poets in general, and he descants on several 
without in the least alluding to his original thesis. It comes, how- 
ever, in a distorted way before his recollection, for he suddenly asks 
us if the Seasons, and the Task, which were not produced by 
our age, the only one hitherto in question, are not great poems? 
And gives himself a triumphant “ Yes,” to the inquiry. But he is 
too infirm of brain to keep in mind that he has done so; and ina 
very few minutes, after having discussed several poets, going as far 
back as Dryden, he declares “ we have not yet, it would seem, found 
the object of our search—a great poem. Let us extend our quest to 
the Elizabethan age.” 

To the Elizabethan age accordingly we go, and though in its rich 
drama we do not, out of Shakspeare, find what we can call a great 
poem; yet surely in Shakspeare, if anywhere, we may count on 
better luck. ‘ We have found then, it seems, at last the rant of 
our search, a great poem—ay, four great poems, Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth.” But even Lear, Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth 
cannot be looked steadily on for five minutes together, and, after 
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having allowed the Fairy Queen to interpose itself, and having found 
that it is not a great poem, he suddenly winds up the whole disserta- 
tion thus :—* To this conclusion must we come at last—that in the 
English language, there is but one great poem. What! Not Lear, 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth? ParaptsE Lost.” And, as he says 
no more, Paradise Lost continues undethroned, as it would infallibly 
have been, had the author but written a couple of pages additional. 

But let us pause for a while on this inquiry after great poems. 
Self-contradictory, as it is throughout, it is capable of encouraging a 
sort of cant criticism, which we vehemently deprecate. Nothing, 
indeed, is more important to impress on the poet, as on every other 
artist, than the truth that art requires unity as its sine qué non; but 
then unity is a very subtile essence, of which, while the power is very 
perceptible, the seat is sometimes exceedingly difficult to detect. 
But let us hang our observations on what Christopher North says of 
the Excursion—a great English poem, we think, if there ever was 
one. 


“ But has he—even he—ever written a great poem? If he has—it is not 
the Excursion. Nay, the Excursion is not a poem. It is a series of poems, 
all swimming in the light of poetry ; some of them sweet and simple, some 
elegant and graceful, some beautiful and most lovely, some of ‘ strength 
and state,’ some majestic, some magnificent, some sublime. But though it 
has an opening, it has no beginning; you can discover the middle only by 
the numerals on the page; and the most serious apprehensions have been 
very generally entertained that it has no end. While Pedlar, Poet, and 
Solitary breathe the vital air, may the Excursion, stop where it will, be 
renewed; and as in its present shape it comprehends but a Three Days’ 
Walk, we have but to think of an Excursion of three weeks, three months, 
or three years, to have some idea of Eternity. Then the life of man is not 
always limited to the term of threescore and ten years. What a journal 
might it prove at last! Poetry in profusion till the land overflowed; but 
whether in one volume, as now, or in fifty, in future, not a great poem— 
nay, not a poem at all—nor ever to be so esteemed, till the principles on 
which great poets build the lofty rhyme are exploded, and the very names 
of art and science smothered and lost in the bosom of nature from which 
they arose.”—Vol. i. pp. 275, 276. 


Now, in the first place, if the Excursion be “a series of poems— 
some magnificent, some sublime,” it must, on all ordinary principles, 
at least, contain some great ones, for how a sublime poem can be 
other than a great one, it passes our power to discover. But take it 
as a whole, and see to what objection it is fairly open. And we are 
the more anxious our readers should do this, because we think enough, 
and more than enough, has been said by others, as well as Christopher 
North, on the subject of the plot or the design of the Excursion, 
with an imposing air of profundity, but without much meaning to the 
words. We have again and again heard people in whom we have 
detected a slight reluctance to study so hard as is required for the 
profitable reception of the Excursion, talk in this strain :—‘‘ We readily 
admit it is full of beautiful poetry—individual passages, the merit of 
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which we perceive and admit, but then it is awkward and odious as a 
whole, it wants a good plot—it wants unity.” 

Now, if we are to view the Excursion merely as a story, we fully 
admit that its plot has no great pretension. Asa mere story, a three 
days’ ramble, during which the parties do nothing but pour forth pro- 
fuse harangues, would be anything but captivating. But no one ever 
thought about the Excursion in this light. It is a philosophical poem 
—the noblest in the world. It is meant, by a most profound appli- 
cation of the power of Nature, to go some way in harmonizing dis- 
ordered thought and feeling, and renovating “‘ enfeebled powers.” It 
is meant not to put Nature in the place of the New Testament, but to 
show how Nature herself, when once a man is got to look on her with 
an unjaundiced eye, will rebuke him, if in a fancied superiority of 
penetration and depth, he has severed himself from the faith and 
practice of his brethren. It is meant to call Nature in her homelier, 
no less than in her grander manifestations, to attest the sanctity of 
primary feelings, of universal convictions. It is meant to beara 
witness for the province of the imagination—to show how, in all 
things, men need clothe themselves with it, and how little they gain 
in discernment and wisdom of any sort, by stripping themselves bare 
of all but logic. Now we do not say that all this might not have been 
done through the medium of some well-constructed tale of varied 
interest,—a drama, perhaps, in which the flesh and blood might them- 
selves have been most captivating and thrilling, and yet been found 
transparent to the Diviner Wisdom within. We do not say that, 
however improbable, this would have been absolutely impossible, for 
no man can be required to prove a negative. But we do say, that 
the aim of the Excursion stood in very little need of anything of the 
sort, and that we greatly doubt whether it could have been better 
fulfilled than by the plan adopted. Some narrative, however simple,— 
some incidents, however faint, are found to relieve didactic matter: 
else why have philosophical disquisitions been so generally cast in the 
form of dialogue? Now, the plot of the Excursion scarcely aims 
farther than to supply this want, and also to bring together some texts 
from the great book of Nature, on which to discourse of the high 
themes which the author proposed to himself. And what better could 
have been selected? A region is chosen which is the home of more 
than the author's body, with which by far his most passionate com- 
munion with external nature has been held—a region itself full of 
grandeur and beauty—a primitive region too, where nature has a 
more unquestioned sway than elsewhere,—and there, sometimes amid 
sublimity and wonder, and at others, amid lowly gentleness, are we 
taught to listen to her wise and loving voice. How better rebuke 
the proud and scornful solitary, than by taking him first into the vast 
temple of the mountains, and then to the precincts (for it was not 
yet fit to go within the pale) of a better temple still ; and from the 
touching narratives of simple, sequestered life and death, suggested by 
the graves around, to teach him reverence for the human nature he 
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was profanely scorning, as though it were still subjected to vanity, 
and there had existed for it no redemption, no regeneration, no 
consecration through Christ Jesus, at once God and Man ? 

But the Excursion, it is said, wants unity. ‘“‘ Though it has an 
opening, it has no beginning; you can discover the middle only by 
the numerals on the page; and the most serious apprehensions have 
been very generally entertained, that it has no end.” Why this 
absolute necessity in order to unity, that every man should be able, 
on laying his hand on the several pages, at once to say,—“ this 
belongs to the beginning—this to the middle—this to the 
end?” Can we do so with the Task, which Christopher North, for 
a while at least, declares (and with perfect truth) to be a great poem? 
In the case of the Excursion, it should be remembered, that we have 
the illustrious poet’s own word for its being but the part of a poem— 
of a whole, which it certainly requires some straining in order in any 
way to imagine ; and the announcement fills us with the sort of awe 
we feel when it is hinted that our sun, with his system, may be him- 
self moving about as the planet of a greater system still; or that 
there may be distances in the astronomical world which reduce that 
between Sirius and ourselves to a point. But, even as it is, we 
think the Excursion has very considerable unity, great unity of 
scope and general impression; being in this respect quite unlike 
Childe Harold, of which no man, not in the secret, could guess 
that the different parts were by the same author; and into the 
latter parts of which, no man ever could carry a thought or a 
feeling derived from the former. Surely, too, the Excursion ends 
grandly and appropriately. It is a mountain poem; and what finer 
close to mountain rambling than “ an Evening visit to the Lake,” at 
the time of sunset?— what more expansive feelings than those 
awakened by such scenery, at such an hour; and what accompani- 
ments, therefore, better fitted to usher in the final expansion of 
the theme, beyond the Solitary’s individual case—beyond the local 
incidents which have been applied to that case—to the coming 
fortunes of England, of Europe, of mankind ? 

We have dwelt with what, some may think, a disproportionate 
length, on the heresies of Christopher North regarding the Ex- 
cursion; but as we have been reviewing him in his capacity of 
critic, it seemed desirable to point out the only particular in which 
we ever thought his criticism materially wrong ; and also, as we have 
already said, because the opinion we have been trying to refute is in 
no way confined to him. 

Before taking leave of him as a critic, we may mention that the 
second volume of the Recreations contains a far more worthy 
specimen of his powers in this respect than the Hour’s Talk about 
Poetry. It is an Essay upon Sacred Poetry, and a very valuable 
one,—full of just and philosophical thought, and of pious, though, 
unfortunately, not Church sentiment. 

From Christopher North the critic, let us now turn to Christopher 
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North the—what can we call him ?—the Rioter is the only name in 
the least descriptive which presents itself. Few creations in the 
literature of the day are more powerfully humorous than the charac- 
ter, not all fictitious, of Mr. North, as he is revealed to us in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Even the Ettrick Shepherd derives much of his 
attraction from him; and Tickler, O’Doherty, and the rest, are but 
his satellites—bodies altogether opaque, except when he happens to 
shine on them. Let it be remembered, a is an old man, who 
indeed does not know his own age within a score or two of years, 
but who cannot help, somehow, having a persuasion that he is 
under ninety.* He is not only an old, but an infirm man, a 
martyr to gout, unable to move without the far-famed crutch. Age 
and infirmity ought to be in themselves venerable; and in Chris- 
topher North, by his own account, they are particularly so—so 
rich is the assemblage of graces, intellectual and moral, which are 
grouped in his character. He has seen all the best society, and 
known all the public men, literary, fashionable, senatorial, or other- 
wise, of the last sixty years. Crowned heads have rejoiced to do 
him honour,—in particular, he wears, on cold mornings, a fur cloak 
sent to him by the Emperor of all the Russias, in which he has 
** the appearance of an opossum.” His Majesty George IV., at an 
alarming public crisis, was anxious to have him at the head of affairs. 
Wherever he appears, signs of men’s reverence for his grey head, 
his wisdom, and his goodness, are instantly seen in those around. 
All venerable as he is, he rides trotting matches—boxes with the 
Ettrick Shepherd—gets drunk in the Highlands on smuggled whisky 
——always sets off, when mounted, at full gallop—is the soul of the com- 
pany at the jolliest merry-makings—eats the most miraculously large 
breakfasts, dinners, and supperst—accompanies them by unbounded 
liquor ; yet, though making you die of laughter and bewildered 
wonder, while you wait for the next manifestation, is felt all the 
while to be wise as Plato, and good in proportion. In short, your 
laughter is the ebullition of a greater amount of veneration than you 
were ever conscious of before. But let us hear Christopher describe 
himself :— 

“ It has long been well known to the whole world that we are a sad 
egotist—yet our egotism, so far from being a detraction from our attraction, 
seems to be the very soul of it, making it impossible in nature for any rea- 
sonable being to come within its sphere, without being drawn by sweet 
compulsion to the old wizard’s heart. He is so humane! Only look at 
him for a few minutes, and liking becomes love—love becomes veneration. 
And all this even before he has opened his lips—by the mere power of his 
ogles and his temples. In his large mild blue eyes is written not only his 
nature, but miraculously, in German text, his very name, Christopher 
North. Mrs. Gentle was the first to discover it; though we remember 





* Recreations, vol. ii. 

¢ Mr. North, on one occasion, lays down his rules for a man’s breakfast, both in 
respect of quality and quantity. The following sentence dwells in our recollection : 
‘* A penny roll to each egg is the natural proportion, and after these eight youmay”— 
proceed to other viands, we forget what. 
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having been asked more than once in our youth, by an alarmed virgin on 
whom we happened at the time to be looking tender, ‘If we were aware 
that there was something preternatural in our eyes?’ @bhristopher is con- 
spicuous in our right eye—North in our left; and when we wish to be 
incog., we either draw their fringed curtains, or, nunlike, keep the telltale 
orbs fixed on the ground. Candour whispers us to confess, that some 

ears ago a child was exhibited at sixpence with Witt1am Woon legible in 
its optics—having been affiliated, by ocular evidence, on a gentleman of that 
name, who, with his dying breath, disowned the soft impeachment. But in 
that case nature had written a vile scrawl—in ours her hand is firm, and 
goes off with a flourish. 

‘“« Have you ever entered, all alone, the shadows of some dilapidated old 
burial-place, and in a nook made beautiful by wild-briers and a flower- 
ing thorn, beheld the stone image of some long-forgotten worthy lying on 
his grave? Some knight who perhaps had fought in Palestine—or some 
holy man, who in the Abbey—now almost gone—had led a long still life of 
prayer? The moment you knew that you were standing among the dwellings 
of the dead, how impressive became the ruins! Did not that stone image 
wax more and more lifelike in its repose? And as you kept your eyes fixed 
on the features Time had not had the heart to obliterate, seemed not your 
soul to hear the echoes of the Miserere sung by the brethren? 

“So looks Christopher—on his couch—in his atcove. He is taking his 
siesta—and the faint shadows you see coming and going across his face are 
dreams. "Tis a pensive dormitory, and hangs undisturbed in its spiritual 
region as a cloud on the sky of the longest day when it falls on the 
Sabbath. 

“ What think you of our Farner, alongside of the Pedlar in the Excur- 
sion? Wordsworth says— 

* Amid the gloom, 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms, 
Appear’d a roofless hut; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other. I look’d round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
Him whom I sought ; a man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpair’d. 
There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side.’ 

“ Alas! ‘stout and hale’ are words that could not be applied, without 
cruel mocking, to our figure. ‘Recumbent in the shade’ unquestionably he 
is—yet ‘recumbent’ is a clumsy word for such quietude; and, recurring to 
our former image, we prefer to say, in the words of Wilson— 

‘ Still is he as a frame of stone 
That in its stillness lies alone, 
With silence breathing from its face, 
For ever in some holy place, 
Chapel or aisle—on marble laid, 
With pale hands on his pale breast spread, 
An humble image, meek, and low, 
Of one forgotten long ago.’ 

“ No ‘iron-pointed staff lies at his side ’"—but ‘ Satan’s dread,’ rue Crutcu! 

Wordsworth tells us over again that the Pedlar— 
‘ With no appendage but a staff, 

The prized memorial of relinguish’d toils, 

Upon the cottage bench reposed his limbs, 

Screen’d from the sun.’ 
On his couch, in his Alcove, Christopher is reposing—not his limbs alone— 
but his very essence. Tue Crurcn is indeed, both de jure and de facto the 
prized memorial of toils—but, thank Heaven, not relinguished toils; and 
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then how characteristic of the dear merciless old man—hardly distinguish- 
able among the fringed draperies of his canopy, the dependent and indepen- 
dent Knovur. 

“Was the Pedlar absolutely asleep? We shrewdly suspect not—’twas 
but a doze. ‘ Recumbent in the shade, as if asleep’—‘Upon that cottage- 
bench reposed his limbs ’—induce us to lean to the opinion that he was but 
on the border of the Land of Nod. Nay, the poet gets more explicit, and 
with that minute particularity so charming in poetical description, finally 
informs us that 

‘ Supine the wanderer lay, 
His eyes, as if in drowsiness, half shut, 
The shadows of the breezy elms above 
Dappling his face.’ 

“ Tt would appear, then, on an impartial consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, that the ‘man of reverend age,’ though ‘ recumbent’ and 
‘ supine’ upon the ‘cottage bench,’ ‘as if asleep,’ and ‘his eyes, as if in 
drowsiness half shut,’ was in a mood between sleeping and waking; and 
this creed is corroborated by the following assertion— 

* He had not heard the sound 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand some minutes’ space. 
At length I hail’d him, seeing that bis hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scoop’d a running stream.’ 


He rose; and so do We, for probably by this time you may have discovered 
that we have been describing Ourselves in our siesta or mid-day snooze—as 
= a been beholding in our mind’s eye our venerated and mysterious 
ouble. 
“ We cannot help flattering ourselves—if indeed it be flattery—that though 
no relative of his, we have a look of the Pedlar—as he is elaborately painted 
by the hand ofa great master in the aforesaid Poem. 


* Him had I mark’d the day before—alone, 
And station’d in the public way, with face 
Turn’d to the sun then setting, while that staff 
Afforded to the figure of the man, 

Detain’d for contemplation or repose, 
Graceful support,’ &c. 


“ As if it were yesterday, we remember our first interview with the Bard. 
It was at the Lady’s Oak, between Ambleside and Rydal. We were then 
in the very flower of our age—just sixty; so we need not say the century 
had then seen but little of this world. The Bard was a mere boy of some 
six lustres, and had a lyrical ballad look that established his identity at first 
sight, all unlike the lack-a-daisical. His right hand was within his vest on 
the region of the heart, and he ceased his crooning as we stood face to face. 
What a noble countenance! at once austere and gracious—haughty and 
benign—of a man conscious of his greatness while yet companioning with 
the humble—an unrecognised power dwelling in the woods. Our figure at 
that moment so impressed itself on his imagination, that it in time sup- 
planted the image of the real Pedlar, and grew into the Emeritus of the Three 
Days. We were standing in that very attitude—having deposited on the 
coping of the wall our kit, since adopted by the British army, with us at once 
a library and a larder. 

“ And again—and even more characteristically— 

‘ Plain was his garb: 
Such as might suit a rustic sire, prepared 
For Sabbath duties; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have pass’d without remark. 
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Active and nervous was his gait; his limbs 

And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 

Time had compressed the freshness of his cheeks 
Into a narrower circle of deep red, 

But had not tamed his eye, that under brows, ~ 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings, which it brought 
From years of youth; whilst, like a being made 
Of many beings, he had wondrous skill 

To blend with knowledge of the years to come, 
Human, or such as lie beyond the grave.’ 


“ In our intellectual characters we indulge the pleasing hope that there 
are some striking points of resemblance, on which, however, our modesty 
will not permit us to dwell—and in our acquirements, more particularly 
in Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


* While yet he linger’d in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws, 
His triangles—they were the stars of heaven. 
The silent stars! oft did he take delight 
To measure the altitude of some tall crag, 
That is the eagle’s birthplace,’ &c. 


So it was with us. Give us but a base and a quadrant—and when a student 
in Jemmy Millar’s class, we could have given you the altitude of any steeple 
in Glasgow or the Gorbals. 

“ Occasionally, too, in a small party of friends, though not proud of the 
accomplishment, we have been prevailed on, as you may have heard, to 
delight humanity with a song—‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘ Roy's Wife,’ 
‘Flee up, flee up, thou bonnie bonnie Cock,’ or ‘Auld Lang Syne’—just 
as the Pedlar 

* At request would sing 
Old songs, the product of his native hills ; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 
Of the industrious husbandman diffused 
Through a parch’d meadow field in time of drought.’ 


yd natural disposition, too, is as amiable as that of the ‘ Vagrant Mer- 
chant.’ 
‘ And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 
And teasing ways of children vex’d not him: 
Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man’s tale, 
To his fraternal sympathy address’d, 
Obtain reluctant hearing.’ 


“ Who can read the following lines, and not think of Christopher North ? 


‘ Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 
The fowl] domestic, and the household dog— 
In his capacious mind he loved them all.’ 


True, that our love of 
‘ The mute fish that glances in the stream, 


is not incompatible with the practice of the ‘ angler's silent trade,’ or with 
the pleasure of ‘filling our pannier.’ The Pedlar, too, we have reason to 
know, was like his poet and ourselves, in that art a craftsman, and for love 
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beat the molecatcher at busking a batch of May-flies. We question whether 
Lascelles himself were his master at a green dragon. ‘The harmless rep- 
tile coiling in the sun’ we are not so sure about, having once been bit by 
an adder, whom, in our simplicity, we mistook for a slow-worm,—the very 
day, by the by, on which we were poisoned by a dish of toad-stools, by our 
own hand gathered for mushrooms. But we have long given over chasi 
butterflies, and feel, as the Pedlar did, that they are beautiful creatures, an 
that ’tis sin between finger and thumb to compress their mealy wings. 
The household dog we do indeed dearly love, though when old Surly looks 
suspicious, we prudently keep out of the reach of his chain. As for the 
‘ domestic fowl,’ we breed scores every spring, solely for the delight of see- 
ing them at their walks, 


* Among the rural villages and farms ;’ 


and though game to the back-bone, they are allowed to wear the spurs 
nature gave them—to crow unclipped, challenging but the echoes; nor is 
the sward, like the sod, ever reddened with their heroic blood, for hateful to 
our ears the war-song, 
‘ Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory !’ 


“Tis our way, you know, to pass from gay to grave matter, aud often 
from a jocular to a serious view of the same subject—it being natural to 
us—and having become habitual too, from our writing occasionally in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. All the world knows our admiration of Words- 
worth, and admits that we have done almost as much as Jeffrey or Taylor 
to make his poetry popular among the ‘ educated circles.’ But we are not 
a nation of idolaters, and worship neither graven image nor man that is 
born of awoman. We may seem to have treated the Pedlar with insuffi- 
cient respect in that playful parallel between him and Ourselves ; but there 
you are wrong again, for we desire thereby to do him honour.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 6—14. 


This, when combined with the occupations to which we have 
os alluded, is the conception you are told to have of Christopher 

orth. 

Of humour like that which is displayed in these Recreations, and 
the indescribable papers of which, as yet, they are but a small and 
even insufficient sample, nothing but actual contact with it can convey 
any notion. Never before were animal spirits so fearlessly made 
public. Egotistic, prone to give utterance, and compel others to 
enter into, his own most peculiar whims, every man of genuine humour 
must be; but such whims in the case, for example, of Sterne and of 
Lamb, have generally been of a subtle literary aspect, and it was 
reserved for Christopher Nerth to make the whole world a confidant 
of all his exuberant overflowings of mirth—to put in print and de- 
light us with a description of his mode of eating, drinking, shooting, 
fishing, and what not. The whole affair is the most wonderful 
and irresistible dethronement of print, letterpress, and publication, 
from their usual dignity and pomposity. 

This riotous style of writing, as we have already said, abounds 
throughout our author’s papers in Blackwood’s Magazine, and culmi- 
nates in a couple of articles entitled “Christopher on Colonsay.” 
We say it culminates there ; for the power of extravagance could 
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no farther go—and the revelation was then complete of Christopher 
North rioting in his venerability. Surely our entreaties are not 
required to have these two matchless papers inserted in some of the 
forthcoming volumes (for there must be many yet to come) of the 
Recreations. But meanwhile, reader, if in spirits causelessly low, 
do not wait for this, but hunt out in thy set of Blackwood for 
the account of that immortal trotting-match, of Colonsay—a steed 
eclipsing Bucephalus, and a race before which the glories of Olympia 
or of Newmarket grow pale. 

Of the papers now before us, there is one called ‘‘ Christopher in 
his Sporting Jacket,” in three Fyttes. In this dissertation, we have 
a sketch of the rise and progress of each great division of sporting in 
those who become addicted to it; and our readers may be pleased to 
trace a good shot from his earliest childhood to his full blow :— 


“‘ Then there is in most rural parishes—and of rural parishes alone do we 
condescend to speak—a pistol, a horse one, with a bit of silver on the butt— 
erhaps one that originally served in the Scots Greys. It is bought, or 
omeed, by the young shooter, who begins firing first at barn-doors, then 
at trees, and then at living things—a strange cur, who, from his lolling 
tongue, may be supposed to have the hydrophobia—a cat that has purred 
herself asleep on the sunny churchyard wall, or is watching mice at their 
hole-mouths among the graves—a water-rat in the mill-lead—or weasel 
that, running to its retreat in the wall, always turns round to look at you— 
a goose wandered from his common in disappointed love—or brown duck, 
easily mistaken by the unscrupulous for a wild one, in pond remote from 
human dwelling, or on meadow by the river side, away from the clack of 
the muter-mill. The corby-crow, too, shouted out of his nest on some tree 
lower than usual, is a good flying mark to the more advanced class; or 
morning magpie, a-chatter at skreigh of day close to the cottage door among 
the chickens; or a flock of pigeons wheeling overhead on the stubble field, 
or sitting so thick together, that every stock is blue with tempting plumage. 

“« But the pistol is discharged for a fowling-piece— brown and rusty, with 
a slight crack probably in the muzzle, and a lock out of all proportion to 
the barrel. Then the young shooter aspires at halfpennies thrown up into 
the air—and generally hit, for there is never wanting an apparent dent in 
copper metal ; and thence he mounts to the glancing and skimming swallow, 
a household bird, and therefore to be held sacred, but shot at on the excuse 
of its being next to impossible to hit him—an opinion strengthened into 
belief by several summers’ practice. But the small brown and white marten 
wheeling through below the bridge, or along the many-holed red sand-bank, 
is admitted by all boys to be fair game—and still more, the long-winged 
legless black devilet, that, if it falls to the ground, cannot rise again, and 
therefore screams wheeling round the corners and battlements of towers 
and castles, or far out even of cannon shot, gambols in companies of hun- 
dreds, and regiments of a thousand, aloft in the evening ether, within the 
orbit of the eagle’s flight. It seems to boyish eyes, that the creatures near 
the earth, when but little blue sky is seen between the specks and the wall- 
flowers growing on the coign of vantage—the signal is given to fire; but 
the devilets are too high in heaven to smell the sulphur. The starling 
whips with a shrill cry into his nest, and nothing falls to the ground but a 
tiny bit of mossy mortar, inhabited by a spider! 

“ But the day of days arrives at last, when the school-boy, or rather the 
college boy, returning to his rural vacation, (for in Scotland college winters 
pase close, too close, on the heels of academies,) has a gun—a gun in a 
case—a double-barrel too—of his own—and is provided with a license, 
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probably without any other qualification than that of hit or miss. On some 
portentous morning he effulges with the sun in velveteen jacket and breeches 
of the same—many-buttoned gaiters, and an unkerchiefed throat. ’Tis the 
fourteenth of September, and lo! a pointer at his heels—Ponto, of course— 
a game-bag like a beggar’s wallet at his side—destined to be at eve as full 
of charity—and all the paraphernalia of an accomplished sportsman. Proud, 
were she to see the sight, would be the ‘ mother that bore him ;’ the heart 
of that old sportsman, his daddy, would sing for joy! The chained mastiff 
in the yard yowls his admiration; the servant lasses uplift the pane of their 
garret, and, with suddenly withdrawn blushes, titter their delight in their 
rich paper curls and pure night-clothes. Rab Roger, who has been cleaning 
out the barn, comes forth to partake of the caulker; and away go the foot- 
steps of the old poacher and his pupil through the autumnal rime, off to the 
uplands, where—for it is one of the earliest of harvests—there is scarcely a 
single acre of standing corn. The turnip fields are bright green with hope 
and expectation—and coveys are couching on lazy beds beneath the potato- 
shaw. Every high hedge, ditch-guarded on either side, shelters its own 
brood—imagination hears the whir shaking the dew-drops from the broom 
on the brae—and first one bird and then another, and then the remaining 
number, in itself no contemptible covey, seems to fancy’s ear to spring 
single, or in clouds, from the coppice brushwood with here and there an 
intercepting standard tree. 

“ Poor Ponto is much to be pitied. Either having a cold in his nose, or 
having ante-breakfasted by stealth on a red herring, he can scent nothing 
short of a badger, and, every other field, he starts in horror, shame, and 
amazement, to hear himself, without having attended to his points, enclosed 
in a whirring covey. He is still duly taken between those inexorable knees ; 
out comes the speck-and-span new dog-whip, heavy enough for a horse; 
and the yowl of the patient is heard over the whole parish. Mothers press 
their yet unchastised infants to their breasts; and the schoolmaster, 
fastening a knowing eye on dunce and ne’erdoweel, holds up, in silent warn- 
ing, the terror of the taws. Frequent flogging will cowe the spirit of the 
best man and dog in Britain. Ponto travels now in fear and trembling but 
a few yards from his tyrant’s feet, till, rousing himself to the sudden scent 
of something smelling strongly, he draws slowly and beautifully, and 


‘ There fix’d, a perfect semicircle stands.’ 


Up runs the Tyro ready-cocked, and, in his eagerness, stumbling among the 
stubble, when, hark and lo! the gabble of grey goslings, and the bill- 
protruded hiss of goose and gander! Bang goes the right-hand barrel at 
Ponto, who now thinks it high time to be off to the tune of ‘ ower the hills 
and far awa’,’ while the young gentleman, half-ashamed and half-incensed, 
half-glad and half sorry, discharges the left-hand barrel, with a highly 
improper curse, at the father of the feathered family before him, who 
receives the shot like a ball in his breast, throws a somerset quite sur- 
prising for a bird of his usual habits, and, after biting the dust with his bill, 
and thumping it with his bottom, breathes an eternal farewell to this sub- 
lunary scene—and leaves himself to be paid for at the rate of eighteenpence 
a pound to his justly irritated owner, on whose farm he had led a long, and 
not only harmless, but honourable and useful life.”—Vol. i. pp. 11—15. 


The subject of hunting is similarly handled, and the following 
vindication of it vouchsafed against the charges of cruelty and danger, 
in which there is much truth, though we must take leave to be 
sceptical about the leaping over canals. 


“Cruelty! Is there cruelty in laying the rein on their necks, and 
delivering them up to the transport of their high condition—for every 
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throbbing vein is visible—at the first full burst of that maddening cry, and 
letting loose to their delight the living thunderbolts? Danger! What 
danger but of a their own legs, necks, or backs, and those of their 
riders? And what right have you to complain of that, lying all your length, 
a huge hulking fellow, snoring and snorting half-asleep on a sofa, sufficient 
to sicken a whole street? What though it be but a smallish, reddish-brown, 
sharp-nosed animal, with pricked-up ears, and passionately fond of poultry, 
that they pursue? After the first tally-ho, reynard is rarely seen, till he 
is run in upon—once, perhaps, in the whole run, skirting a wood, or 
crossing a common. It is an Idea that is pursued, on a whirlwind of horses, 
to a storm of canine music—worthy, both, of the largest lion that ever 
leaped among a band of Moors, sleeping at midnight by an extinguished 
fire on the African sands. There is, we verily believe it, nothing foxy in 
the fancy of one man in all that glorious field of three hundred. Once off 
and away—while wood and welkin rings—and nothing is felt—nothing is 
imagined in that hurricane flight, but scorn of all obstructions, dikes, 
ditches, drains, brooks, palings, canals, rivers, and all the impediments 
reared in the way of so many rejoicing madmen, by nature, art, and science, 
in aninclosed, cultivated, civilized, and Christian country.”—Vol.i. pp. 38, 39. 


The paper on cottages is a most rich compound of all sorts of 
matter, and a very strong case is certainly made out against ladies 
and gentlemen taking up their abode in such deceptive luxuries for 
any the smallest part of the year. Our space only admits of the 
following extract :— 


“ What is a cottage in the country, unless ‘ your banks are all furnished 
with bees, whose murmurs invite one tosleep?’ There the hives stand, like 
four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row. Not a more harmless insect in all 
this world than a bee. Wasps are devils incarnate, but bees are fleshly 
sprites, as amiable as industrious. You are strolling along, in delightful 
mental vacuity, looking at a poem of Barry Cornwall’s, when smack comes 
an infuriated Sonapanther against your eyelid, and plunges into you the 
fortieth part of an inch of sting saturated in venom. The wretch clings 
to your lid like a burr, and it feels as if he had a million claws to hold him 
on while he is darting his weapon into your eyeball. Your banks are indeed 
well furnished with bees, but their murmurs do not invite you to sleep; on 
the contrary, away you fly, like a madman, bolt into your wife’s room, and 
roar out for the recipe. The whole of one side of your face is most absurdly 
swollen, while the other is im statu quo. One eye is dwindled away to 
almost nothing, and is peering forth from its rainbow-coloured envelope, 
while the other is open as day to melting charity, and shining over a cheek 
of the purest crimson. Infatuated man! Why could you not purchase 
your honey? Jemmy Thomson, the poet, would have let you have it, from 
Habbie’s-Howe, the true Pentland elixir, for five shillings the pint; for 
during this season both the heather and the clover were prolific of the 
honey-dew, and the Skeps rejoiced over all Scotland on a thousand hills. 

“ We could tell many stories about bees, but that would be leading us 
away from the main argument. We remember reading in an American 
newspaper, some years ago, that the United States lost one of their most 
upright and erudite judges by bees, which stung him to death in a wood 
while he was going the circuit. About a year afterwards, we read in the 
same newspaper, ‘ We are afraid we have lost another judge by bees.’”— 
Vol. i. pp. 208, 209. 


We have not left room to dwell much on the tales which are 
interspersed through the two volumes now before us. They display 
most unquestionable power, are told with a thrilling eloquence,— 
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but yet are on the whole not much to our mind, being in a strain of 
such excessive and fine-wrought feeling as human nature can scarcely 
support. They are neither sufficiently high and elevated to bring 
before us any fine ideal of human life; nor sufficiently plain and 
ordinary to cast any profitable light on its actual doings and suffer- 
ings. One of them, The Field of Fipwers, ought not, we think, to 
have been published. It is merely revolting. 

And now what shall we say of Christopher North on the whole, 
and in a moral point of view? Is he what every writer ought to 
be? Can his works be safely recommended to the young? These 
are questions in his case more easily asked than answered. 

We should be sorry to call him an immoral or irreligious author ; 
we should be sorry to discourage the young from writing, in which 
they will find so much sympathy with what is high in imagination 
and pure in feeling—in which they will come in contact with so 
much that will raise and refine their tastes—which will lead them to 
such just appreciation of art, such enthusiasm for things true, pure, 
honest, lovely, and of good report. When we add to this that our 
author continually says things eloquently religious (and that his 
religion too, if not in our judgment doctrinally sound, is yet derived 
from the New Testament), and that we have few overt faults to accuse 
him of, many of our readers will perhaps wonder why we hesitate in 
pronouncing a sentence of unmixed approval. 

Yet we do hesitate, for we see danger. God did not indeed give 
animal spirits to any man for nothing, or merely in order that they 
might be suppressed. As auxiliaries to hope and exertion, they are 
precious gifts; and their playful bearing on men’s sayings and doings 
Is felt to be not merely a wholesome relief to the severity of toil and 
of thought, but to minister to truth and love. But to use them 
without fear, mistrust, or restraint, to obey every impulse to which 
they give rise—to follow them in every direction whereto they may 
chance to point,—this surely is not the part of a Christian, of one 
who is to “ pass the time of his sojourning here in fear,” and to 
“‘ work out his own salvation with fear and trembling.” If, such be 
the frailty of our fallen nature, if such be our proneness to evil, that 
“in the multitude of words there wanteth not sin,” can it be absent 
in the multitude of fancies and feelings which crowd on some men, 
and to nearly every one of which some excuse might be found for 
giving way for a while? Accordingly, with all his high and religious 
sentiment, Christopher North says things incompatible with that con- 
stant guarding of the issues of life which a Christian must always 
maintain. 

And we feel constrained to say a few words more on this subject, 
from having seen that a mode of dealing with men of genius, partly 
learned from Germany, partly from an idolatrous admiration, but too 
natural, any how, in an age of literary enthusiasm, has crept in 
among us—that it is taken for granted that all their impulses were 
meant to have scope, and that it were culpably to narrow and vitiate 
NO. XXII.—N.S. 3u 
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their being, for artists to check or stand in conscientious fear of any 
of its great or leading tendencies. In practice, such a doctrine must 
lead to results so gross, as to keep from it all who have not learned 
to tamper with their consciences. But in theory it is sometimes 
difficult to answer. It sometimes seems as if scrupulosity and 
restraint must impoverish the being and powers of a man of genius ; 
and perhaps they do at first, and for a while—nay, perhaps they 
do altogether as regards this world. For it is forgotten that our 
humanity is to be perfected only in the Heavenly World, and that 
he who would attain that perfection must consent to sacrifice much 
that shows fair and tempting here, must in some things be “a worm, 
and no man,” must die to his natural life, and so gain a life greater, 
no doubt, and divine, yet, for a while, “hid with Christ in God.” 
Were things perfect here, there can be no doubt a man might fear- 
lessly cultivate the whole soil of his being; but that cannot be, 
while sin is within and around us, and while our daily prayer must 
contain the words “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Therefore, while we should not have said so much of these Recre- 
ations of Christopher North did we not think their influence capable 
of being rendered very salutary, we recommend caution to all readers : 
and to young men more especially. However tempting in such 
writing as Christopher's, (where, by the way, it is meant in great 
measure for a joke,) much revelling and carousing, we assure them, 
must involve sin, must sully the baptismal garment, must degrade 
the character, must unfit for the kingdom of God. 


ON THE DIVISION OF VERSES IN THE BIBLE. 
(Continued from Vol. III. p. 690.) 


WE now proceed to show the process by which the present divi- 
sion and notation of verses in our modern Bibles became esta- 
blished. 

So early as the year 1509, the numeration of the verses of the 
Psalms had been introduced by James Le Fevre of Estaples, in his 
Latin Psalterium Quincuplex, 4to, beautifully printed on vellum in 
this year by Henry, father of Robert Stephens. The verses are herein 
divided into distinct paragraphs, each verse commencing the line with 
a red letter. ‘There was an edition of the same work printed in 1513. 
This was the first introduction of numbers into any printed book to 
mark the verses in our Bibles. So that as the Book of Psalms 
was the first which had each separate psalm designated by its number, 
so was it the first portion of the Scriptures printed with a numerical 
notation of verses. There was a Greek edition of the Psalms from 
the Septuagint, published in 12mo, by Francis Stephens, in 1543. 
Each verse commences with a red letter, but there is no numerical 
notation. 
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In the year 1528 the celebrated Sanctes Pagnini of Lucca pub- 
lished at Lyons,* in 4to, his accurate translation of the Bible into 
Latin from the Hebrew in the Old Testament, and from the Greek 
in the New, which he dedicated to Pope Clement VII. This first 
edition of Pagnini’s Bible is divided throughout into verses, marked 
with Arabic numerals both in the Old and New Testament. We 
shall give a brief bibliographical description of this rare edition. 

It is entitled “ Biblia,” and the date in the title-page is 1528. 
The title-page contains portraits of Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, 
Ambrose, Hugh (de St. Cher), Bernard, Thomas, (we presume of 
Aquin,) and lrenzus, with their names subscribed, and two others 
with labels but no names. The following appears in the colophon 
at the end of the Apocalypse :— 

“ Veteris ac Novi Testamenti nova translatio per Reverenda sacrze Theolo. 
docto. Sanctem Pagnina Lucen. nuper edita, explicit. Impressa est autem 
Lugduni on Antonium de Ry. calcographa diligentissima, impensis Fran- 
cisci Turchi, et Dominici Berticinium Lucésium, et Jacobi de Giuntis, biblio- 
pole civis Florétini, anno dni. 1.5.2.7. Die vero. xxix. Januarii.” 

In this edition, at the end of Malachi, occurs the following :— ~ 

“« Explicit Vetus Testamentum nuper zditum per Reverendissimum sacra 
theologiz profess. Sancté Pagninum Lucensem, predi. ordi. 

After this, follow the books which are not found in the Hebrew, 
to which Pagninus has prefixed the following title :— 


“ Incipiunt Libri agyographi qui non sunt in Hebreo inter Canonicos Libros.” 


Then follows the book of Tobit, with Jerome’s preface prefixed ; 
after which are the books of Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus (with 
the prefaces of Jerome and Rabanus Maurus), Baruch, and the two 
books of Maccabees. The whole concludes with an index of Hebrew 
names, but without reference to the verses, the object for which these 
are introduced not being anywhere referred to by the learned translator. 
The whole work is printed in double columns, and runs on conti- 
nuously, except in the Bovk of Psalms, in which each verse com- 
mences the line. There was a second edition of this work printed 
at Cologne, in 1541. It is much more beautifully executed than the 
first edition, but it contains the division of the chapters only, the 
verses and figures being entirely omitted. An amended edition of 
the Old Testament, according to this version, forms the interlinear 
translation in the Hebrew Bible of Arias Montanus, published in 
1572 and 1584, which latter has been (erroncously +) considered as 
the first book in which words not found in the original are given in 
italic letters, in order to supply the sense in the translation. 

We shall give the reader a specimen of Pagnini’s manner of rota- 
tion from the book of Genesis. Each of the 31 verses in the first 





* Misprinted London, in Dr. Wright’s translation of Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneu- 
tics, 8vo. London, 1835, p. 396. 

+ We say erroneously, as the words printed in italics are not intended to supply 
the sense, but to mark a variety of translation, which is given in the margin. 
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chapter is preceded by a black @* in a continued text, except in 
vv. 2, 4, 5, 24, and 27, in which the @ is red. These rubricated 


marks are confined to the first page. 


€. Incipit liber qui Hebraice dici- 
tur Beresith, id est In Principio et 
Grece Genesis, Latine Generatio. 
Interprete Sancte Pagnino Luccensi 
Pre. ordi. concionatore aposto, [All 
in red letters. ] 


1. In Princtero creavit deus Coe- 
2. lum et terram § Et terra erat de- 
solata et inanis; et tenebre erant 
in superficie voraginis, et spiritus 
dei sufflabat in superficie aquarum 
3. ¥ Et dixit deus, sit lux et fuit lux. 
4. ¥ Et vidit deus lucem quod esset 


diem, et tenebras vocavit noctem. 
Et fuit vespera et fuit mane dies 


.unus YJ Et dixit deus, sit firma- 


mentia in medio aquarum, et divi- 


. dat aquas ab aquis. Et fecit deus 


firmamentum, et divisit aquas 
quz erant sub firmamento, ab 
aquis que erant super firmamen- 


. tum. Et fuit ita. | Et vocavit 


deus firmamentum celum. Et 
fuit vespera et fuit mane dies 


. secundus YJ Etdixit deus. Cé- 


gregétur aque que sunt sub celo 
in locum unum, et appareat arida. 
Et fuit ita. 








bona, et divisit deus lucem a 
5. tenebris. § Et vocavit deus lucem 


As the verses now in use throughout the Old Testament, (and 
which, as we have seen, are by some attributed, as well as those of 
the New, to Robert Stephens as their inventor,) are precisely the 
same with those in Pagnini, (viz. the masoretic verses with Arabic 
numerals prefixed,) it will be needless to furnish the reader with any 
further specimens of the divisions adopted by the latter; we shall 
therefore proceed to the consideration of those divisions of other 
portions of the Bible, which, together with the numbers attached to 
them, are usually ascribed to Stephens. We shall with this view 
examine the origin of the present verses in the New Testament, and 
in those parts of the Old which are called apocryphal, hagiographal, 
or deuterocanonical, and which are not found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. These are all divided into verses with figures prefixed both 
in Pagnini’s edition of 1528, and in Stephens’s fourth edition of the 
New Testament of 1551, and of the whole Bible in 1555. 

Stephens’s fourth edition of the New Testameut is the famous 
work which has led to his being considered as the inventor of the 
present division. It is the rarest of all Stephens’s editions, and was 
— (as is generally supposed) at Geneva, although there have 

een some who considered it to have issued from the Paris press. 
It contains, besides the Greek, the Latin Vulgate, and the version of 
Erasmus in opposite columns ; but the division into verses is, as we 
shall presently show, different from that of the edition of Pagnini, 
its precursor. The following is the title of this edition :— 





* Where this sign occurs in the original we have in the text used a J. 

+ Watt, referring to this edition, gives Paris as the place of its impression ; and 
adds, “ this is the first edition of the Bible which is divided into verses. It is said 
that this important improvement was made by Stephens in the course of a journey 
from Paris to Lyons; as frequently as he stopped to refresh his horse, he employed 
those intervals in preparing this edition for the press.” Watt, by a strange contra- 
diction goes on to say, that the chapters of Stephens’s edition of 1540, 2 vols fol. are 
divided into verses !—See Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. 











copies. 





Cap. ii. E. 
suum _ primoge- 
nitum: et appel- 
lavit nomen ejus 


IESUM. 
Cap. 2. 
UUM autem 
natus esset 
Tesus in 
Bethleem, _ civitate 
ludwe, tempo- 


ribus Herodis re- 
gis, ecce Magi ab 
Oriente accesse- 


runt Hierosoly- 
ma, 
Dicentes, _ubi 


est ille qui natus 
est rex ludzorii? 
vidimus enim il- 
lius stellam in O- 
riente, et accessi- 
mus ut adoremus 
eum. 

Auditis autem 
his Herodes rex 
turbatus est, et to- 
ta Hierosolymo- 
rum urbs cum 
illo. 


Et convocatis 
omnibus _ ponti- 
ficibus et Scribis 
populi, perconta- 
tus est eos ubi 
Christus nascere- 
tur. 
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ANANTA TA THS KAINHS 


Scab ne, 


Novum JESV Christi D.N. 


-_ 





Testamentum, 


Evang. 
avtig Tov mpwrdrokov, 
‘ > , 4 »” , 
kat éxdAece TO Svopua av- 


tov IHSOYN. 


Keo. 8’. 
mor 82 Inood yevunbiv- 
roc tv BnOdctu 


~ , , Ld € 

tie “lovdatac, év nutparc 
€ , ~ , 
Hpw&dov rov Paaréwe. 
idov, pdyor amd avaro- 
Awyv mapeyévovro tic ‘Te- 
poodAvpa, 

Aéyovrec’ [lov éorw 6 
rex Deic Bacirsd¢ rwv ‘lov- 
Safwy; eidouev yap av- 
Tov Tov aorépa Ev TH a- 

Land s »” 
varoAy, Kat HADopev 
Mpookvvisat avTw. 


’"Axotoac 8: ‘Hpowdne 
6 Paawrsd¢ érapaxOn, 
kal mwaca ‘IepoodAupa 
per’ avrov. 


Kai ovvayayov mav- 
Tac Tove apxtepeig kal 
ypaupareig tov daov, &- 
muvOavero map’ avuTav 
mov 6 Xpioro¢ yevvarat. 


Cum duplici Interpretatione, D. Erasmi, et veteris Interpretis ; 
Harmonia item Evangelica, et copioso indice. 
Ex officina Roberti Stephani, MD LI. 


The name of the place at which it was printed does not appear; and 
the date, MDXLI. as we have already observed, is erroneously 
printed for MDLI., but the X has been erased in nearly all the 
The numerals are printed in the inner 
verses are broken up into paragraplis,* each verse 
line with a capital letter, as follows :— 


margin, and the 
commencing the 


Vv. 


suum primo- 
genitum: et 
vocavit no- 
men ejus IE- 
SUM. 


UUM er- 
go 
natus esset 
lesus in 
Bethlehem 
Iudeex, in 
diebus He- 
rodis regis 
ecce magi 
abOriente ve- 
nerunt lero 
solymam, 


Dicentes, 
ubi est qui 
natus est rex 
Iudzorum? 
vidimus_ e- 
nim stellam 
ejus in O- 
riente et ve- 
nimus_ ado- 
rare eum. 


Audiens 
autem Hero- 
des rex tur- 
batus est, et 
emnis le- 


rosolyma cu 
illo. 


Et congre- 
gans omnes 
principes sa- 
cerdotum, 
et Scribas po- 
puli, scisci- 
tabatur ab- 
eis ubi Chri- 
stus nasce- 
retur. 








divided into breaks. 








* In Mr. Horne’s Introduction, and in the Historical Dissertation prefixed to 
Mr. Bagster’s Hexapla, the text is erroneously stated to be continuous, and not 
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The preface to this work, which we here give entire, contains that 
reference to the verses, which we have already cited. (P. 456.) 


*¢ Lectori. Quum nobis in animo esset Novum Testamentum, ut est a veteri 
interprete Latine redditum, excudere, adjectis tantum brevioribus annotationibus, 
tum que te locorum, in quibus ille non satis fidelis interpretis officio functus erat, 
admonerent: tum etiam que paucis locos obscuriores enuclearent (quales ab- 
hinc annos jam decem edideramus:) ecce tibi amici aliquot, singulari vere- 
que Christiana eruditione praediti, qui consilium meum sibi probari negant. esse 
enim illas annotationes partim breviores justo, partim etiam hujusmodi in quibus 
major Evangelice doctrine puritas desiderari possit. Horum ergo saluberrimo 
consilio quum parendum esse ducerem, operz pretium me facturum putavi, si pro 
illis brevibus, quas olim a me accepisti, annotationibus, tibi nunc alias, que pleni 
perfectique commentarii vice esse possent, in proximum annum prepararem. 
Sed ne tibi paulo longior mora molesta sit, et ut, dum commentarios expectas, 
interim te in ipso contextu excutiendo diligenter exerceas, accipe a me hoc 
opus, in quo Greecum habes Novum Testamentum ad vetustissima exemplaria 
MSs. excusum, adjecta duplice translatione in interiore quidem margine veteris 
interpretis, in exteriore D. Erasmi. Quia autem hic interdum voculas non- 
nullas in sua interpretatione habet, que ideo posite sunt ab eo quod in Greco 
sermone commode subaudiantur, in Latino non item: rudioribus hac etiam in 

arte consulentes, eas minutiori charactere signavimus, ut internosci possint. 

orro veterem versionem negligendam non existimavi: idque tribus potissimum 
de causis, primum quia eam multis in locis vetustissimi exemplaris Greeci loco 
esse videbam, deinde quod ea ita memorize hominum inhesit, ut vix evelli 
possit, postremo quod alteram cum alter conferendo, possit quis vel mediocriter 
Grece doctus, facilius vim verborum Greecorum assequi. Quop AUTEM PER 
QUOSDAM, UT VOCANT, VERSICULOS OPUS DISTINXIMUS, ID VETUSTISSIMA GRA&CA 
Latinaque ipstus Novi TestaMENTI EXEMPLARIA SECUTI FECIMUS: eo autem 
libentius ea sumus imitati, quod hac ratione utraque translatio posset omnino 
e regione Greeco contextui correspondere. Ad calcem preterea Harmoniam 
Evangelicam et Indicem adjecimus. His igitur interim fruere, lector, ut 
illarum annotationum, quas assiduo cursu persequemur, desiderium lenius 
feras. Vale.” 


In this preface, Stephens says, as we have already observed, that in 
his division of verses he has followed the most ancient Greek and 
Latin manuscripts. Masch, in his edition of Le Long, brings on 
this account a charge against Stephens of saying what he knew to be 
untrue. ‘ Stephens,” he says, “ maintains that he had divided the 
sacred text into verses in imitation of manuscripts; but it is well 
known that this was said merely to conciliate those who were in the 
habit of taking all methods of blackening Stephens,* for the nature 
of the ancient divisions is quite different.” The learned Hug, how- 
ever, is nearer the truth, when he says, in reference to this subject, 
that “it is really true that ancient manuscripts are found which are 
sometimes divided into smaller sections, which have some analogy to 
our verses.” Masch adds, “that this was a useful invention, which 
was’ followed immediately by the Geneva printers, but which was 





* Ad imitationem manuscriptorum textum sacrum in versiculos se distinxisse con- 
tendit quidem Stephanus, sed hoc tantummodo in gratiam eorum dictum esse, qui 
quovis modo Stephanum sugillare consueverant, satis notum est ; longe enim alia est 
antiquorum tmematum ratio, Utilissimum sane id inventum, quod typographi 
Genevenses statim, Lipsienses vero nimis sero imitati sunt, in quo tamen Stephanum 
seepe a vera interpunctione aberrasse dolendum est. See Pritii Introd. n. 353. 
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adopted too late by those of Leipsic.” He laments at the same time 
that Stephens should have departed too often from the true punctua- 
tion. We shall hereafter show, how far it was true that Stephens in 
his division imitated ancient manuscripts. 

We have just observed, that the verses in this edition of Stephens 
differ from those of Pagnini. We shall here furnish the reader with 
a table, by which he may perceive the exact nature of this difference 
in the New Testament. 

The books of the New Testament, according to Pagnini and 
Stephens’s divisions, contain— 


MATTHEW. MARK—(continued. ) 


Paenin1. STEPHENS. Paenini. STEPHENS. 
chap. verses. verses. chap. verses, verses. 
a ae Mi asinnsane. | WO” -acsdeans a 
saad shad. A  deateinssen . & eee arene jasedy, pe 
Me keccecass ~ WD axsndes wate OO MUR. asésacsue me 
insu SO omens. Ge Se.  samsrisa Oe: sdaaas a 
C <ccaseuss, (UND. aackinaeesens Wk ccascnoes Bn chtaesndnae « 47 
Th scisscias | OE. ceeseuncs; Oe UE. cactevdes “DE  Hcdctasasons 20 
a) Seen o we De 
RES : RAS , LUKE. 
ere eee 38 ‘. maw “Oe aati a 


O° ake SE ae Hi, cccccccee Bl ccccscececse 52 


, =e OO . antes ccooce 90 the genealogy 
OOS ~ IE “a a ii, eeseeeeee | paoys th ga 
WHE.  accccccee DD coccevcccocs SS one verse. 
a: acct gin HEE, -cceaeetasey) IV. seseseeee 15 sssessoveees = 
BW. cccccccce BO ccccecccrecs 39 Vs seseeeeee 12 ceseeeeeeeee 
ee ee Vi. eevee vee 15 seseeee sree 49 
PO ae VI. seeeeeees 19 sseeee seseee 50 


SG. sstdcice E Saninenssass 35 viii. seeeseoce 19 seseeeeeeee . 56 
Ritalin Ve deus ae ie. success Le ace naptiee ae 


ie. ne acres Sens ae see 
— : 46 . sascingns St cneaaaiad . 54 


SU ctaaéares UD weeesencnees 

MUL canitcanss CD scesmment’ 0 Xi, seeeesees 18 seseesereeee 59 
XXiii. csececoce 16 cececeesecee 39 iil ervessene TL ceceeeeeeeee 35 
pi ARB ed, ah kl eR 51 XIV. seseseeee 12 cesreseeees . 35 
nn” “enema Ve teeeeeses LL cesecreeeeee 32 
eel <cithiciey “ANP ~ianidtamas. Oe XVI. eeeeesere 13 ceeeeesreeee SL 
EXVEL, ceceescee 28 cecesseceece 66 -BVide eeseeseee 12 ceeereeereee 37 


EY ie NECN XVIII. ccccccece 15  seccvseccens 43 
— . SAE: « -eashnonse “MM -~onamieneanes a 
; MARK. Si. aciceates, OE concen” ae 
lL ecccccece 15 eccccccccecs 45 Xxi. meee 10 Prt psa» 38 


Hi ccsesoees 12 coseccccoes a. ee eae 
iii, seesseore 9 sevevseserre 35 XXIII, ceevevers 21 seseseeerere 56 


P seqeeaeee B mpesaqaceses = XXiv. eeeeeedoe 15 eeeesedosese 53 
- mone” Oh sce Oe JOHN. , 


Vii. . cccsescoe TL cccvccccccce 37 1. ccccccece 17 ccccccgecose 51 
Vili. cecccscce 14 cecccccscees 38 Ti, .ccccccee 7 cvvcceccreee 25 
Bis stsesceos {SO sececeacores, OD fii, ecevcccee TL  ccccecacesee 36 


Ke cccccccee 20 cccccccccee 52 TV.  eccccecee 17 . cacaccecsogs = 5 





* The Preface addressed to Theophilus is not included by Pagnini among the 
verses, which commence with “ There was in the days of’’ or Stephens’s fifth verse. 















v 
vi. 
vii. 
viii. 
ix. 


xi. 
xii. 
xiii, 
xiv. 
xv. 
Xvi. 
XVvii. 
XViii. 
xix. 
Xx. 
Xxi. 


ii. 
iii. 
iv. 


Vii. 
viii. 
ix. 
xi. 
xii. 
xiii. 
xiv. 


xvi. 


chap. 


x. 


JOHN—(continued. ) 


PaGninl. 
verses. 


cocccccee 15 
cccecceee 22 
eccccccee 18 
eccccccce 2B  cocccccceece 
eccccccee 15 
eccccccce 12 
ccsecoese 22 
ecceseeee 20 
ecceccee . 16 


cccccccce 14  cccccccccece 
cccccccce 15 ceccee eoceee 
ccccccece 10 neccccecceee 


ecccccces 21 
ccccccccs 22  ceccecceees ° 
ecccccees 13 
Seeccscee 14  ccccccccceee 


Sadeceses 7 soccseee 
ecseceeee Tw -escccoeee 
ccccccion «7 * eccesee cose 


eeeccseee eee 


coccccccs 12  ccccccccces . 
coves coce =F cececcecceee 
erceccece GB  cecccceccece 
coece cove =D wececccceece 
eccccecce ) ) eee eeceece 


1 CORINTHIANS. 


ecccece ‘ GC  ccacccccccee 
escccee Oe ere 
eccccscee 5 cececcececes 
eccccee oo |G | acues ceccece 
eccccccce 16  ceccccccccee 
ereeeeeee 5 Peateeeseree 


escccceee 10 
cccsceeee 11 
eccees oe 12 


renin: SAM seleameniaal 
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STEPHENS. 
verses. 


71 
53 
59 
41 
42 
51 


24 


2 CORINTHIANS. 


PaGninti, 


chap. verses. 
1. 


eseeesece 8 eeeteceeeeee 

i. antes aa ee ec 
Ns. -ssmmtes & sdesmonan 
Te, <cposavere D  cpcses peonse 
re wee, . a. vonsaseaneane 
Th. tess 1. sean 
WEE: dcassstcs "O * cdccsunccass 
MES -ssbuaieas:!  @ ) Seadecebaan 
Th -isstanes “OS “taeseemene 
MER: - <cdasnones:’ | Wi ‘bpeaoanenene 
.. ccsoncses: “TR scncacensnns 


GALATIANS. 


 wacsseis - 8 
Ms. stgsision.* 
hi: “antennae 
Wi. scctbcinn: “Tae 
Vi wasses in @ 
Ci «tities ' OD 


EPHESIANS. 


eeeccecesece 


ii. eeeeeveee eeeteseeeree 
TP. cccescece © . cccescsceces 
Veo cccccscce DO . ccccsccacves 


PHILIPPIANS. 
b. cesee coe «7 


Dh. caaseare POO 
Mi. <a ) 06 


COLOSSIANS. 


a: -csesseeas (con 
Te | seus Ae 
TE wade OO 
Ts . sccamcan Fo 


THESSALONIANS. 


bs scsstaney * SZ 
Mi eesest “ae 
Tk assoc & 
M- susncee 8 
Ti ccs OS 


2 THESSALONIANS. 

B.. ccéecssee 2 
Ti. cececccee 4 
His’ sccoaseae | & 


eeeccseseces 


eeeeceeseson 


—= 


eeeerescceees 



































STEPHENS. 
verses. 


24 
17 
18 
18 
21 
18 
16 
24 
15 
18 
33 
21 
14 


24 
21 
29 
31 
26 
18 


23 
22 
21 
32 
33 
24 


30 
30 
21 
23 


29 
23 
25 
18 


10 
20 
13 
18 
28 


12 
17 
18 








* We have given the books of Scripture in the order in which they are found in 
Pagnini. 














chap. 
ii, 
iii. 
iv. 
v1. 
ii. 


iii. 
iv. 





ii. 
iii. 


ii. 
ili. 
iv. 


vi. 
Vii. 
Viii. 


xvi. 
XVii. 
xviii. 
xix. 
Xx. 
xxi. 
xxii. 
Xxiii, 
Xxiv. 





1 TIMOTHY. 


Paenin1. 
verses. 


STEPHENS. 
verses. 
20 


wccccccce £  seccceveceee 15 
ccccccccn =F ceneeeee ooes «=16 
eccccccce 5D eeccvescee - 16 
eeeee coco 10 cccccccccees §=20 
scccccess 8 evescsescere Sl 


2 TIMOTHY. 


coscoccce «= secvcccceees «618 
cccecccce 8 aeeveee cocee = 26 
ccccceses 5 ceccecesesee §=17 
ececcccce 5 accvccccseee 22 


TITUS. 


PHILE 


6 
5 


5 


25 


NO. XXIL.——N. S. 


HEBREWS. 

14 
18 
19 
16 
14 


eccceceee =D 
re 
6 


28 
13 


6 
4 
eccsseeee = 6 
9 
4 
0 


Ruhees W cgteenes ae 
sities imate 
ng eine | 


29 
25 


erececece Seecccecccces 


ACTS. 
8 


26 
47 


Seeeceree 7 eteeeeeeseee 26 
ccocccccs §=— 8 cctocdocseee «6ST 
eeetesece 12 seerteeseares 42 


15 
60 
40 


48 


Norcia Tyidioeeoniny ~ 
pricing yeainriei 


52 





9 Seeeeeeecezce 28 
crcccccce 9  eevccecccees 41 
cccccccce 13  ccccccsceeee 40 


34 


Seeeseeee 9 eeeeeeeeeeese 


41 
38 
40 


eeeccceesece 
Secececce eecerssccses 


socseevee 9 ceccccccceee 30 
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On the Division of Verses in the Bible. 


In order to give the reader a complete view of the difference of the 
two divisions, we here insert, as a specimen, a comparison of the three 
first chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel, in parallel columns, according 
to Pagnini’s edition of 1528, and Stephens’s of 1551, using, however, 
the authorized English version for the convenience of our readers. 


CHAP. I, 


PAGnini. 

1 The book of the generation of Jesus 

Christ, the son of David, the son 

2 of Abraham. | Abraham begat 

3 Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; 

4 J and Jacob begat Judas and his 

5 brethren; { and Judas begat Pha- 

6 res and Zara of Thamar; § and 

7 Phares begat Esrom ; { and Esrom 

8 begat Aram; 9 and Aram begat 

9 Aminadab; § and Aminadab begat 

10 Naasson; § and Naasson begat 
11 Salmon; § and Salmon begat 
12 Booz of Rachab; { and Booz be- 
13 gat Obed of Ruth; § and Obed 
14 begat Jesse; F and Jesse begat 
15 David the king; § and David the 
king begat Solomon of her that had 

16 been the wife of Urias; J and Solo- 
17 mon begat Roboam ; J and Roboam 
18 begat Abia; | and Abia begat 
19 Asa; ¥ and Asa begat Josaphat; 
20 ¢ and Josaphat begat Joram; 
21,22 4 and Joram begat Osias ; J and 
23 Osias begat Joatham; J and Joa- 
24 tham begat Achaz; § and Achaz 
25 begat Ezekias; { and Ezekias be- 
26 gat Manasses; and Manasses 
27 begat Amon; § and Amon begat 
28 Josias; {| and Josias begat Jecho- 
nias and his brethren, about the 
time they were carried away to 
29 Babylon; 4 and after they were 
brought to Babylon, Jechonias be- 
30 gat Salathiel; { and Salathiel begat 
31 Zorobabel; { and Zorobabel begat 
32 Abiud; 4 and Abiud begat Eli- 
33 akim; { and Eliakim begat A zor; 
34, 354 and Azor begat Sadoc; { and 
36 Sadoc begat Achim; 4 and Achim 
37 begat Eliud; 4 and. Eliud begat 
38 Eleazar; § and Eleazar begat 
39 Matthan; { and Matthan begat 
40 Jacob; ¥ and Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called Christ. 
41 J So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations; and from David until 
the carrying away into Babylon 


1 


n 


~ 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


STEPHENS. 
The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
son of Abraham. 
Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac 
begat Jacob; and Jacob begat Ju- 
das and his brethren ; 
And Judas begat Phares and Zara 
of Thamar; and Phares begat Es- 
rom; and Esrom begat Aram; 
And Aram begat Aminadab; and 
Aminadab begat Naasson; and 
Naasson begat Salmon ; 
And Salmon begat Booz of Ra- 
chab; and Booz begat Obed of 
Ruth ; and Obed begat Jesse ; 
And Jesse begat David the king ; 
and David the king begat Solomon 
of her that had been the wife of 
Urias ; 
And Solomon begat Roboam ; and 
Roboam begat Abia; and Abia 
begat Asa; 
And Asa begat Josaphat; and 
Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram 
begat Ozias ; 
And Ozias begat Joatham; and 
Joatham begat Achaz; and Achaz 
begat Ezekias; 
And Ezekias begat Manasses ; and 
Manasses begat Amon; and Amon 
begat Josias ; 
And Josias begat Jechonias and 
his brethren, about the time they 
were carried away to Babylon. 
And after they were brought to 
Babylon, Jechonias begat Salathiel ; 
and Salathiel begat Zorobabel ; 
And Zorobabel begat Abiud; and 
Abiud begat Eliakim ; and Eliakim 
begat Azor; 
And Azor begat Sadoc; and Sa- 
doc begat Achim; and Achim 
begat Eliud ; 
And Eliud begat Eleazar; and 
Eleazar begat Matthan; and Mat- 
than begat Jacob; 
And Jacob begat Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom was born 
Jesus, who is called C hrist, 















Pacnint. 


are fourteen generations ; and from 
the carrying away into Babylon 
unto Christ are fourteen gene- 
42 rations. 4 Now the birth of Jesus 
43 Christ was on this wise: | When 
as his mother Mary was espoused 
to Joseph, before they came to- 
gether, she was found with child 
44 of the Holy Ghost. ¢ Then Joseph 
her husband, being a just man, and 
not willing to make her a public 
example, was minded to put her 
45 away privily. §¢ But while he 
thought on these things, behold, 
the angel of the Leal appeared 
46 unto him in a dream, saying, J Jo- 
seph, thou son of David, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife: 
for that which is conceived in her 
47 is of the Holy Ghost. ¢ And she 
shall bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call his name JESUS, for he 
shall save his people from their 
48 sins. J Now all this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
49 saying, { Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a 
son, and they shall call his name 
Emanuel, which being interpreted, 
50 is, God with us. J Then Joseph 
being raised from sleep, did as the 
ont of the Lord had bidden him, 
and took unto him his wife: and 
knew her not till she had brought 
forth her first-born son: and he 
called his name JESUS. 





Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? 
for we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship 
2 him. { When Herod the king 
had heard ‘these things, he was 
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17 So all the generations from Abra- 
ham to David are fourteen gene- 
rations; and from David until the 
carrying away into Babylon are 

i fourteen generations ; and from the 
carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations. 

18 | Now the birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise: When as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Jo- 
seph, before they came together, 
she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. 

19 Then Joseph her husband, being 
a just man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. 

20 But while he thought on these 
things, behold, the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto him in a 
dream, saying, Joseph, thou son 
of David, fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife : for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy 


Ghost. 

21 And she shall bring forth a son, 
and thou shalt call his name JE- 
SUS: for he shall save his people 
from their sins. 

22 Now all this was done, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, 

23 Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Em- 
manuel, which being interpreted 
is, God with us. 

24 Then Joseph being raised from 
sleep, did as the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him, and took unto 
him his wife : 

25 And knew her not till she had 
brought forth her first-born son: 
and he called his name JESUS. 


CHAP. II. 


1 Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judza in the days 
of Herod the king, behold, there 
came wise men from the east to 
Jerusalem, 

2 Saying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. 


3 When Herod the king had heard 
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troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. And when he had ga- 
thered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he 
demanded of them where Christ 
should be born. And they said 
unto him, In Bethlehem of Judza ; 
for thus it is written by the pro- 
3 phet, § And thou Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for 
out of thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule my people Israel. 
4 4 Then Herod, when he had pri- 
vily called the wise men, enquired 
of them diligently what time the 
star appeared. And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
search diligently for the young 
child; and when ye have found 
him, bring me word again, that I 
may come and worship him also. 
5 § When they had heard the king, 
they departed; and, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child 
6 was. { When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy. And when they were come 
into the house, they saw the youn 
child with Mary his mother, an 
fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened 
their treasures, they poet unto 
him gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. And being warned 
of God in a dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed 
into their own country another 
way. | And when they were 
departed, behold, the Poe B the 
Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and be thou there 
until I bring thee word: for 
Herod will seek the young child 
8 to destroy him. § When he 
arose, he took the young child and 
his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt: and was there until 
the death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, corns. 
e 


Out of Egypt have | called my 
-9son. GF 


| 


‘hen Herod, when he 
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these things, he was troubled, and 
all Jerusalem with him. 

4 And when he had gathered all the 
chief priests and scribes of the 
people together, he demanded of 
them where Christ should be born. 
And they said unto him, In Beth- 
lehem of Judea; for thus it is 
written by the prophet, 
6 And thou Bethlehem, in the land 
of Juda, art not the least among 
the princes of Juda: for out of 
thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule my people Israel. 
Then Herod, when he had privily 
called the wise men, enquired of 
them diligently what time the 
star appeared. 
And 4. sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said, Go and search diligently 
for the young child ; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and wor- 
ship him also. 

When they had heard the king, 

they departed; and, lo, the star 

which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 

10 When they saw the star, they re- 

joiced with exceeding great joy. 

4 And when they were come 

into the house, they saw the youn 

child with Mary his mother, an 
fell down, and worshipped him : 
and when they had opened their 
treasures, they _— unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their 
own country another way. 

13 And when they were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord ap- 

eareth to Joseph in a dream, say- 
ing, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee 
into Egypt, and be thou there until 
I bring thee word: for Herod 
will seek the young child to de- 
stroy him. 

14 When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, an 
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departed into Egypt: 
15 ‘And was there until the death of 
Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
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saw that he was mocked of the 
wise men, was exceeding wroth, 
and sent forth, and slew all the 
children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years and under, according to 
the time which he had diligently 
10 enquired of the wise men. { Then 
was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 
saying, In Rama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they 
are not. { But when Herod was 
dead, behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeareth in a dream to Joseph 
in Egypt, saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, 
and go into the land of Jsrael: for 
they are dead which sought the 
young child’s life. { And he 
arose, and took the young child 
and his mother, and came into 
the land of Israel. But when he 
heard that Archelaus did reign 
in Judea in the room of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go 
thither: notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Ga- 
lilee : and he came and dwelt ina 
city called Nazareth : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene. 
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which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have I called my son. 

16 | Then Herod, when he saw that 
he was mocked of the wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent 
forth, and slew all the children 
that were in Bethlehem, and in 
all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to 
the time which he had diligently 
enquired of the wise men. 

Then was fulfilled that which was 

spoken by Jeremy the prophet, 

saying, 

18 In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not 
be comforted, because they are 
not. 

19 {| But when Herod was dead, be- 

hold, an angel of the Lord a 

peareth in a dream to Joseph in 

Egypt, 

Saying, Arise, and take the young 

child and his mother, and go into 

the land of Israel: fur they are 
dead which sought the young 
child’s life. 

And he arose, and took the young 

child and his mother, and came 

into the land of Israel. 

But when he heard that Arche- 

laus did reign in Judza in the 

room of his father Herod, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwithstand- 

ing, being warned of God in a 

dream, he turned aside into the 

parts of Galilee : 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken [ the 
prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene. 
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CHAP. III. 


— 


In those days came John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, Repent ye: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Esaias, 
saying, The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths 
.2 straight. § And the same John 











1 In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judza, 

2 And saying, Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

3 For this is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Esaias, saying, 
The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight. 
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had his raiment of camel's hair, 
and a leathern girdle about his 
loins; and his meat was locusts 
3 and wild honey. { Then went 
out to him Jerusalem, and all 
Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, and were baptized 
of him in Jordan, confessing their 
4 sins. § But when he saw many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
corne to his baptism, he said unto 
them, O generation of vipers, who 
hath warned you to flee from the 
5 wrath to come? {J Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repent- 
ance: and think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham. 
And now also the ax is laid unto 
the root of the trees: therefore 
every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
6 cast into the fie. {J I indeed 
baptize you wicn water unto re- 
pentance: but he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear: 
he shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost, and with fire: whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; 
but he will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. ] Then cometh 
Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him. But 
John forbad him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and 
8 comest thon to me? J And Jesus 
answering said unto him, Suffer 
it to be so now: for thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him. § And 
Jesus, when he was baptized, went 
up straightway out of the water: 
and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, 
and lighting upon him: and loa 
voice from heaven, saying, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased. 
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4 And the same John had his rai- 
ment of camel's hair, and a lea- 
thern girdle about his loins; and 
his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

Then went out to him Jerusalem, 

and all Judzea, and all the region 

round about Jordan, 

And were baptized of him in Jor- 

dan, confessing their sins. 

{ But when he saw many of the 

Pharisees and Sadducees come 

to his baptism, he said unto them, 

O generation of vipers, who hath 

warned you to flee from the wrath 

to come? 

Bring forth therefore fruits meet 

for repentance : 

And think not to say within your- 

selves, We have Abraham to our 

father: for I say unto you, that 

God is able of these stones to raise 

up children unto Abraham. 

10 And now also the ax is laid unto 

the root of the trees: therefore 

every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 

I indeed baptize you with water 

unto repentance: but he that 

cometh after me is mightier than 

I, whose shoes I am not worth 

to bear: he shall baptize you wuh 

the Holy Ghost, and with fire : 

12 Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will throughly purge his floor, and 

ather his wheat into the garner; 
But he will burn up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire. 

13 Then cometh Jesus from Gali- 
lee to Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him. 

14 But John forbad him, saying, I 
have need to be baptized of thee, 
and comest thou to me? 

15 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Suffer i¢ to be su now: for thus 
it becometh us to fulfil all right- 
eousness. Then he suffered him. 

16 And Jesus, when he was baptized, 
went up straightway out of the 
water: and, lo, the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the 
Spirit of God descending like a 
dove, and lighting upon him: 

17 And lo a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, This is my beloved Son, in 

whom I am well pleased. 
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The following is a specimen from the Epistles, of the Latin of 
Pagnini compared with Stephens :— 


1 JOHN v. 
Pacnint. STEPHENS. 

1 Omnis qui credit quod Jesuah est 1 Omnis qui credit quoniam Jesus 
Christus ex deo natus est. Et est Christus, ex Deo natus est: et 
omnis qui diligit eum qui genuit omnis qui diligit eum qui genuit, 
diligit et eum qui natus est ex eo. diligit et eum qui natus est ex eo. 
In hoe cognoscimus quod diliga- 2 In hoc cognoscimus quoniam dili- 
mus filios dei cum } ss diligi- gimus natos Dei, quuin Deum dili- 
mus et preecepta ejus servamus. gimus, et mandata ejus faciamus. 

2 Hee est enim charitas dei, ut 3 Hecest enim charitas Dei, ut man- 
preecepta ejus servemus, et _ data ejus custodiamus, et mandata 
cepta ejus gravia non sunt. Quo- ejus gravia non sunt. 
niam omne quod-natum est ex deo 4 Quoniam omne quod natum est ex 
vincit mundum. Et hec est vic- Deo vincit mundum: et hee est 
toria que vincit mundun, fides victoria que vincit mundum, fides 
nostra. Quis est qui vincit mundum nostra. 
nisi qui credit quod Jesuah est filius 5 Quis est qui vincit mundum, nisi 
dei. Hic est qui venit per aquam qui credit quoniam Jesus est Filius 
et sanguinem, Jesuah Christus, non Dei? 

- per aquam solum, sed per aquam 6 Hic est qui venit per aquam et 

3 et sanguinem. {| Et spiritus est sanguinem, Jesus Christus : non in 
qui testificatur, quoniam spiritus aqua solum, sed in aqua et san- 
est veritas. Quoniam tres sunt guine. Et spiritus est qui testifi- 
qui testimonium dant in ceelo, pater, catur, quoniam Christus est veritas. 
verbum, et spiritus sanctus, ethi 7 Quoniam tres sunt qui testimonium 
tres unum sunt;* et tres qui testi- dant in ccelo: Pater, Verbum, et 





* Pagnini has most probably translated this clause from the third edition of Eras- 
mus, published in 1522, which first contained it in this form, or has inserted it from 
former editions.—(See the Appendix, by the Rev. Dr. Wright, to his translation of 
Seiler’s Biblical Hermeneutics, p. 620, et seq.) 

We take this opportunity of noticing an attempt to revive the controversy 
respecting this celebrated clause by an eloquent writer of the present day, 
M. Gaussen, of Geneva, in the second edition of his “ Theopneustia, or the Plenary 
Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,” where, in his zeal for the purity of the commonly 
received text, he has so far forgotten himself as to interpolate a passage into Gries- 
bach’s text, which that learned editor had entirely rejected, and which is not found 
in a single Greek manuscript possessing the slightest authority. ‘‘ The text of 
Griesbach,’”’ says M. Gaussen, “ reads, ‘ There are three which bear witness IN THE 
EARTH,—the Spirit, and the water, and the blood; and these three agree in that 
one.’” Now Griesbach has, on the contrary, followed religiously the Alexandrine 
and Vatican manuscripts, which have no vestige whatever of the phrase “ in the 
earth,” and he expressly asserts that all the manuscripts omit €y Tp ya in the eighth 
verse. These manuscripts read, Sr: tpeis elow of waptupoivres, Td mvedua kal 7d Udwp 
kal 7d alua* Kad of rpeis cis To €v eiow. ** For there are three which bear witness, 
the Spirit, and the water, and the blood, and these three agree in one ;”” or, accord- 
ing to M.Gaussen, the three agree in this one. This translation of the last clause 
M. Gaussen founds upon the opinion of that most accomplished scholar and divine, 
the late Bishop Midleton, who, in his treatise on the Greek article, conceived that 
the 7d & of the eighth verse must have referred to some preceding @y, and was there- 
fore a strong indication of the existence of the seventh verse. Upon this subject, as 
well as the other grammatical reason adduced by Bishop Middleton, it would be foreign 
to our purpose to dilate ; we therefore beg to refer the reader to the able work of 
‘ Crito Cantabrigiensis’ (Dr. Turton) upon this subject, who refers to a similar phrase 
in Philippians ii, 2, where 7d év is equivalent to 7d adrd. Ol rpeis «ls 70 by elow 
would thus signify,—the three agree in bearing testimony to the one thing; nor 
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monium dant in terra, spiritus, et Spiritus sanctus, et hi tres unum 
aqua, et sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt, 
sunt. Sitestimoniumhominum ac- 8 Et tres sunt qui testimonium dant 
cipimus, testimonium dei majus est, in terré: Spiritus, aqua, et san- 
quoniam hoc est testimonium dei guis: et hi tres unum sunt. 
uod testificatus est de filio suo. 9 Si testimonium hominum accipi- 
4 Oui credit in filium dei habet tes- mus, testimonium Dei majus est, 
timonium in seipso. Qui non cre- quoniam hoc est testimonium Dei 
dit deo mendacem fecit eum, quia quod majus est, quoniam testificatus 
non credit in testimonium quod est de Filio suo. 
testificatus est deus de filio suo. 10 Qui credit in filium Dei, habet 
Et hoc est testimonium, quod vitam testimonium Dei in se. Qui non 
zternam, dedit nobis deus, et hzec credit filio, mendacem fecit eum, 
vita in filio ejus est. Qui habet quia non credit in testimonium 
filium, habet vitam; qui non habet quod testificatus est Deus de Filio 
5 filium dei vitam non habet. ] Hac suo. 
scripsi vobis qui creditis in nomine I1 Et hoc est testimonium, quoniam 
filii dei ut sciatis quod vitam habetis vitam zternam dedit nobis Deus. 
gternam et ut credatis in nomine Et hec vita in Filio ejus est. 
filiidei. Et hee est fiducia quam 12 Qui habet Filium, habet vitam: 
habemus apud eum, quod si quid qui non habet Filium Dei vitam non 
petierimus secundum voluntatem habet. 
ejus, audit nos. Et si scimus quod 13 Hee scripsi vobis, ut sciatis quo- 
audit nos quicquid petierimus, sci- niam vitam habetis zternam, qui 
mus quod habemus petitiones quas creditis in nomine filii Dei. 
postulavimus ab eo. Si quis vide- 14 Et hee est fiducia qiam habemus 
rit fratrem suum peccare peccatum ad eum, quia quodcunque petie- 
non ad mortem, petet et dabit ei rimus secundum voluntatem ejus, 
vitam, peccantibus non ad mortem. audit nos. 





should it be forgotten that Bishop Middleton states that his argument from the use 
of the article in this clause, derives its whole weight from the supposition that the 
& eiow of the seventh verse has no reference whatever to the consubstantiality of 
the divine persons, but is expressive only of unity of purpose, consent, or unanimity. 

Another hasty assertion of M. Gaussen’s consists in his saying that the historical 
evidence in favour of the clause is derived from “ several Latin Fathers of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth centuries,” and from the “ Latin Vulgate, more ancient than 
the most ancient manuscripts of our public libraries, (which are said to be of the 
fifth or end of the sixth century).”” Now, to say nothing on the subject of the Latin 
fathers,—not one of whom can be proved to have been acquainted with the clause, 
much less cited it,—if M. Gaussen had read the note of Griesbach, or that of Scholz, 
he would have found that although the clause of the three heavenly witnesses exists 
in the Sixtine, Clementine, and most printed editions of the Vulgate, as well as 
most later manuscripts, there is not a single manuscript of the Vulgate written before 
the tenth century (of which we possess several) now extant, which contains the clause 
in question. We would further observe, that although the Vulgate, no doubt, pos- 
sesses great weight in deciding the true text, from the fact stated by M. Gaussen, of its 
being more ancient than the most ancient Greek manuscripts of our public libraries ; 
the manuscripts of the Catholic Epistles in this version are not older than the eighth 
or ninth centuries, except perhaps one Irish manuscript, which our esteemed friend, 
Sir William Betham, states to be in the hand-writing of Aidus, Bishop of Sletty, who 
died about the year 660, and which bears a date anterior to this period; but this 
manuscript has no vestige of the clause in question. 

As to the opinion of the excellent Bengel (cited by M. Gaussen), that the seventh 
and eighth verses would remain united by an ‘‘ adamantine adherence,” this must 
after all depend on the evidence for or against the genuineness of the clause itself; 
and, according to Bengel, this “ adamantine union” is founded on the supposition that 
the two verses have been transposed, and that the earthly witnesses ought to precede 
the heavenly; for Bengel utterly rejects the present order of the verses, as neither 
supported by evidence, nor warranted by the context ; nor has M. Gaussen noticed the 














6. Est peccatum ad mortem, non 
proillodicoutroges. Omnisiniqui- 
tas peccatum est. Et est peccatum 
non ad mortem. Scimus quod 
omnis qui natus est ex deo non 
peccat, sed qui genitus est ex deo 
servat seipsum, et malus ille non 

7. tangiteum. { Scimus quod ex deo 

sumus, et mundus totus in malo 

constitutus est. Scimus autem quod 
filius dei venit, et dedit nobis men- 
tem ut cognoscamus illum verum 
deum : et sumus in vero, in filio ejus 

Jesuah Christo. Hie est verus deus 

et vita eterna, Filioli, cavete vobis 

a simulacris. Amen. 
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15. Et scimus quod audit nos quicquid 


petierimus: scimus quoniam habe- 
mus petitiones quas postulavimus 
ab eo. 


16. Qui scit fratrem suum _ peccare 


peccatum non ad mortem, petet, et 
dabit ei vitam, peccantibus non ad 
mortem. Est peccatum ad mortem: 
non pro illo dico ut roget quis. 


17. Omnis iniquitas, peccatum est; et 


est peccatum ad mortem. 


18. Scimus quod omnis qui natus est 


ex Deo non peccat: sed generatio 
Dei, conservat eum, et malignus 
non tangit eum. 











19. Scimus quoniam ex Deo sumus, et 
mundus totus in maligno positus est. 

20. Et scimus quoniam Filius Dei 
venit, et dedit nobis sensum, ut cog- 
noscamus verum Deum: et simus 
in vero Filio ejus. 

21. Hic est verus Deus, et vita eterna. 

22. Filioli, custodite vos a simulacliis. 
Amen. 


It does not appear upon what model Pagnini formed his verses ; 
some of them are extremely short, while others are of disproportionate 
length. This will readily appear to any reader who takes the trouble 


of consulting the original. 
(To be continued.) 





fact, that Bishop Middleton has admitted the futility of Bengel’s ‘ adamantine adhe- 
rence,” by observing that the passage will admit of a good interpretation without the 
aid of the seventh verse. 

According to the order of the words approved by Bengel, the following would be 
M. Gaussen’s translation :— 

“ Ver. 6. And it is the Spirit which beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth, 
8. For there are three which bear witness on earth, the Spirit, and the water, and 
the blood, and the three agree in this one. 7. And there are three which bear wit- 
ness in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and the three are one. 
9. If we receive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater,” &c. 

We are satisfied at the same time that these and similar assertions of M. Gaussen 
(such as that the apostles were gifted to speak fifteen languages on the day of Pente- 
cost) arise rather from the exaggerating effects of a fervid imagination than from a 
wish to mislead, of which we wholly acquit the respected author. 

We scarcely believe that M. Gaussen considers the division into verses as inspired, 
although his language would sometimes Jead one to fancy that such was his meaning, 
“He who made the forest,” says M.Gaussen, “surely made the leaf. He who 
made the Bible, fashioned also the verses.’’—P. 294. English translation: Bagster, 
1842, 8vo. 

Since writing the above, we were surprised to find Mr. Harford, in his life of the 
Jate venerable Bishop Burgess, stating that “ Alcuin’s MS. in the British Museum, 
which (he adds) is of the eighth, or very early in the ninth century,” contains the dis- 
puted clause, whereas the reverse is the fact. The reader will find an accurate 
description of this MS., from the pen of our obliging friend, Sir Frederic Madden, in 
the Gentleman’s Mayazine for 1836, wherein it is assigned to Alcuin; but Sir Fre- 
deric has assured us that he has subsequently seen evidence in favour of a posterior 
date, being now satisfied that it was written at the same period, and by the same 
hand, as the Paris MS. marked No. 1}, of the time of Charles the Bald, in the middle 
of the ninth century. It is, at the same time, unquestionably one of the most ancient 
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Duty of the Church of England in respect to Unlawful Wars. A 
Letter to a Right Reverend Prelate. By Davip Urquuart. 
2d edition. Maynard. 1842. 


We had occasion last year to express the estimate which we have 
been led to form of Mr. Urquhart,—an estimate which there is 
nothing in the present pamphlet tending to modify or alter. 

In this letter are traces of labour and thought on very high matters, — 
of knowledge in departments generally looked on as those of the histo- 
rical antiquary,— of thought elevated and energized by great moral 
earnestuess. We do not give any opinion on the details of Mr. Ur- 
quhart’s historical sketch of the Church of England's connexion with 
the State, on the nature of her feuds, and the special obligations he 
conceives to be imposed on her prelates by the various sanctions of 
religious duty and legal stipulation. We notice the work that it may 
receive attention, and that its author may be impartially listened to in 
what he has to say to his countrymen. As dispensers of justice in 
the world of literature and thought, we desire that this author may be 
known for what he is,—a gentleman of considerable powers, and, 
without reference to his peculiar opinions, of a tone of — in 
which there is a good deal that is excellent and true. We hail such 
views of the Church, her powers and responsibilities, —of nations, their 
duties and dangers,—of citizens, and the true standard of their obli- 
gations to the State,—as welcome events amid the internecine battle 
of our factions, and the whirl of our endless sources of mental dis- 
sipation. 

Mr. Urquhart alleges, we hope not altogether correctly, that there 
is a tendency among the revivers of true Chureh doctrine and disci- 
pline to authorize a sort of monkish indifference to the principal 
affairs of citizenship, and to the secular knowledge and accomplish- 
ments required for their performance; that they are perplexed with 
the wretched bitterness, strife, and mental confusion, of what may 
be called our modern parliamentary or electioneering politics, with 
the jockeyship of organized party,—and that a morbid sensitiveness 
and retiring asceticism are sanctioned by those who should brace 
others for every human duty. Thus he fears the higher spirits,— 
those who instinctively feel a degraded society to be unsuited for 
them, may be led to lament over decay, instead of arresting it,—may 





manuscripts ofthe whole Bible in the Latin Vulgate version in existence ; and we be- 
lieve that there is certainly none of St. John’s Epistle, containing the clause, which can 
he proved to be equally ancient. On examining this manuscript ourselves, we found 
the clause in the following form, the same in which we have seen it in two manu- 
scripts of the same period in the Bibliothéque du Roi: “Quoniam tres sunt qui testi- 
monium dant, Spiritus, aqua, et sanguis. et tres unum sunt: Si testimonium,” &c. We 
at the same time observed that there had been an erasure throughout the two lines 
containing the clause, extending from the word dant in the eighth verse, to majus est 
in the ninth, inclusively, but that the present writing is in the same hand with the 
rest of the manuscript 
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give England their prayers, when they should give action also, and 
may find refuge in individual discipline from the scene of evil around 
them. From his few words on the subject, we should guess that some 
ner yg cases have come before him, where the thought “ if Eng- 
and be endangered, it is a just punishment—let her office-bearers 
look to it,” has been used to repress the generous and righteous feeling, 
that if England be endangered, every son of England has to do with 
it, —that, as well by nature as the facts of an inherited constitution, every 
Englishman has moreor lessto do with it, —that none are totally exempt 
from such care,—that if England do or suffer injustice, there is his 
degree of responsibility on every citizen who ignores the facts, or cares 
not for them. We trust that if there be any such tendency among 
churchmen it will be worked off like a poison from the constitution ; 
for assuredly it has no claim to a lodgement in the heart of any true 
son of the Church. Those of her sons who would be as hermits in a 
quiet wilderness, far from scenes of misery, and the jargon of hate and 
error, have to be shown by her that these things are not citizenship, 
but the phantom of true citizenship, which will only be exorcised 
from the nation by the return of the reality — when the nation’s 
affairs, now utterly unattended to, are once more an occupation which 
they revert to in the intervals of private business, and demand of 
statesmen, candidates, and representatives that they shall understand. 
But we are convinced thet this evil which Mr. Urquhart dreads does 
not exist among zealous churchmen to anything like the same extent 
as in the religious world of later times. Miss Martineau very pain- 
fully, but very truthfully, describes “the half-man half-woman” 
position of American dissenting teachers and leading religious cha- 
racters—a position which they are encouraged to keep by the Babel 
about them—but one which we hope never to see otherwise than re- 
buked by the Church of England. We need not to abstract the finer 
blood from the veins of the state, but rather, if possible, to force it into 
circulation through the proper channels. Only when they are opened 
will those unnatural ones be closed in which it now both corrupts and 
eddies in morbid action. No physician calls it cure to change con- 
vulsions into paralysis, or fever into lethargy—and even so English- 
men will not serve England by simply not doing the dirty work of 
party, and not dedicating their souls to the delights of rancorous 
struggle, but by understanding and doing the abundant business which 
these have driven off the field. Whether a sense of citizenship and 
its duties ought to lead men in general to occupy themselves with 
questions of diplomacy, instead of leaving such in the hands of those 
who are especially trained to them, and whether, even on suppo- 
sition of the latter being ruinously incapable or profligate, any good 
would come of their doing this, are questions on which Mr. Urquhart 
says nothing ; but as we think they are all-important in regard to the 
points of political faith usually connected with his name, and by no 
means settled by his present reasoning, we have felt bound to suggest, 
though we have not space to discuss, them. 
As to other matter which may startle or offend, we will not say 
more than to warn that there is a chance of both with many readers. 
We presume that the disciples of Coleridge will understand the phrase, 
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“‘ the church of Persia,” in the sense in which we suppose it to be 
applied in the present case. Persia and the Mohammedan states 
possess, even more distinctly than ancient pagan states, an org iized 
and state-recognised “ clerisy,” fulfilling many duties to the nation. 
The kingdom of God on earth, the mother of the twice born in bap- 
tism, the body of Christ, the fellowship of the apostles, the pillar and 
ground of the faith, the source of sacraments,—rTHE Church, Persia, 
like some christian nations, has not—yet a church, in the sense of a 
body particularly called to instruct the individual and the state, re- 
buking or sanctioning international acts, and dispensing, as from a 
focus of select men, all the moral light of which the nation has at any 
time become the inheritor,—in this sense, and quite irrespective of 
what may or may not be the amount of that light, Persia has a church, 
and much more emphatically so than our descendants in North 
America, 





Odes and Sonnets, with other Poems, Scotch as well as English. By 
the Rev. C. Lestncuam Smitu, M.A., Rector of Little Canfield, 
Essex. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Parker, 1842. 


Tue verses in this little volume are the production of a mind in which 
a classical and liberal education, and a wide range of literature, have 
conspired with natural elegance and grace; and the result is on the 
whole very pleasing, We least like the Scotch division of the book,— 
not that the verses contained in it are otherwise than very clever,— 
not that, though they “ constitute the first attempt of a Southron to 
write in that dialect,” they strike us as being in any way awkward 
ones,—not that they are not often very happy imitations of the better 
kind of Scottish poetry. It is from no fault in their composition that 
we object to them; but because we see no propriety in a Southron, 
or even, now-a-days, a Scottish gentleman, writing in Scotch. The 
charm of it in Burns was connected with the charm of a ploughman 
appearing as a true poet. His natural dialect attested his humble 
rauk, without being, like the provincial jargons in England, essen- 
tially ungrammatical and unfit for composition. The old Scotch 
sougs please us for other reasons; but Mr. Smith’s Doric verses are 
a mere experiment in a direction to which he can have no natural 
bias. 

The best part of our author's original compositions are the Sonnets, 
most of which are sonnets indeed, and in one or two he has very 
successfully caught the manner of some of our classics in this line. 
We give the following specimens. 


TO A LADY. 


** Not for thy beauty, lady, though from this 
Time hath not stol’n so much as he hath spar'd; 
Not for thy wealth, for it hath all been shar’d 
Among thy little ones, whose guileless kiss 

Being thine, that other wealth thou dost not miss ; 

Not for thy friendship, audibly declar’d 

In many a gentle act, should I have dar’d 

To blazon thus thy fame. But since in bliss 
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Thou hast been meek ; in difficulty sage ; 
In tribulation patient ; and through all 
The moods of fate hast found an heritage 

Of sweet content, letting thy charity fall : 
Like dew on those around, unmix’d with gall ; 
Therefore I hold thee pattern to this age.” 


WRITTEN IN AUTUMN. 


“* Now wanes the year, unloaded of its birth 
Of fruits and flow’rs, and with the chill wind hies 
From tall tree top the leaf of many dyes; 
Th’ umbrageous foison unto Winter’s dearth 
Reluctant yielding. On the sober earth 
A stillness broods, unruffled by the cries 
Of man, or brute, or song-bird’s melodies ; 
And sadness reigns around, more sweet than mirth. 
Along the steep hill side now let me stray ; 
Now o’er each scene familiar linger long; 
Now mark the woods, how lovely in decay ! 
And now the clouds, a most fantastic throng ! 
And, lastly, blessing the good God alway, 
Pour out my heart in some love-breathing song !”’ 





The following ‘‘ Ode to John Marryon Wilson, Esq., on his Birth- 
day,” gives a very pleasing impression both of our author and his 
friend,—an impression which we hope is as just in the case of the 
foimer, as we know it to be in that of the latter. 


I. 
** Dear Wilson, on thy natal day 
All homage due my lyre shall pay, 
And sound a cheerful strain ; 
For should I search the kingdom round 
To find a British heart more sound 
Than thine, the search were vain. 


Il. 
‘* Whether I view thy well-knit frame, 
Not large, but such that none can blame 
Its economic plan ; 
Or, inward gazing, trace thy mind 
So frankly noble, still I find 
Thou art, indeed, a man! 


111. 

‘* Oft have I mark'd thee bravely ride 
With thy sweet lady by thy side, 
As modest e’en as fair; 

Each is an emblem, all allow, 
Of beauty she, of valour thou— 
Ye are a matchless pair! 


Iv. 
* Nor less I love to watch thee play 
Among thy little children gay, 
At romp, or race, or ball ; 
All merry-hearted though they be, 
Still, still I know there beats in thee 
The merriest heart of all. 
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v. 


“Oh! may they live to be thy pride, 
And if hereafter scatter’d wide, 

As time and chance require, 
Whene’er this happy day comes round, 
May none be miss’d, but all be found 

Beside their father’s fire ! 


vI. 
* Me, me no wife’s affection dear, 
No sweetly prattling voices cheer, 
My house is mute and lone ; 
But I rejoice in others’ joys, 
And at their pleasures raise my voice, 
As though they were mine own. 


VII. 
“ For God is good; His mercies fall 
Like the fresh dews of morn on all; 
Each has his share of bliss, 
Or may have, if he be but wise ; 
So if we that way miss the prize, 
Then let us search in this. 


VIII. 
** Close by thy hearth for thee, I know, 
The flow’rs of pure enjoyment grow ; 
Thou hast no need to roam: 
And to thy spirit, wildly gay, 
Life is one livelong holiday, 
Spent in thine own sweet home. 


IX. 


** Mayst thou be cheerful to the last, 
And ne’er misfortune’s biting blast 
Thy hopes and pleasures chill! 
May many a birthday find thee strong 
In constitution—aye, and young, 
And wisely boyish still ! 


x. 
“ Accept this tributary song 
From one who, though unknown so long, 
Thy sterling worth can tell; 
And ere my pleasant task I end, 
Take from thy neighbour, and thy friend, 
A kind, a warm farewell!” 





Records of Female Piety, comprising Sketches of the Lives, and 
Extracts from the Writings of Women eminent for religious 
Excellence. By James Huts, Author of “The: History of the 
Jews.” Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1842. 12mo. Pp. 356. 


As a specimen of this book, and this book is a specimen (by no means 
unfavourable) of a class that has been long dominant in England, we 
shall, in as few words as possible, give a sketch of one of its most 
distinguished heroines. 

Miss Jane Taylor was the daughter of an engraver, who consi- 
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dered that an illness incapacitating him from the prosecution of his 
worldly vocation, was a good and sufficient “ call”’ to the dissenting 
ministry. The first anecdote recorded of her early years is, “that 
at the baker’s shop in the village, the child used to be placed on the 
kneading-board, in order to recite, preach, and narrate, to the great 
entertainment of all the customers and visitors.” The next event of 
importance related is, her acquaintance with ‘the four accomplished 
daughters of Dr. S., a physician of high respectability,” in Colchester. 
These young ladies, being possessed of ‘‘ very considerable talents,” 
resolved to discard “the prejudices of the nursery, and boldly com- 
mence the task of thinking for themselves.” The experiment ended 
in their adopting the “attractive, but awfully delusive heresy of 
Socinus,” and seducing Miss Taylor to follow them. How she 
returned to the more ‘‘ orthodox” Independency does not appear, but 
an Independent she was, or thought herself. Let not the reader, 
however, dream of a bigoted adherence to antiquated creeds; she 
could “ attend alternately the service of the Established Church, and 
that of the Wesleyan Methodists ;’ and even condescended to ‘ con- 
duct a class in a Sunday school connected with the Establishment, 
making only one stipulation, which was amicably granted, that she 
should not be required to teach the Church Catechism.” One other 
drawback must also be made from her independency: she had not up 
to this time been “ able to lay hold of the hope set before her in the 
Gospel with perfect comfort to herself.” In the summer of 1817, 
however, she was “ enabled, by the grace of God, to receive Jesus 
Christ as her Saviour,” [we really in our ignorance had thought 
that Independents were a sect of Christians.] ‘One evening, 
while alone in my room, and thinking of the subject, I saw (these 
are her words) by an instantaneous light, that God would for Christ's 
sake forgive my sins; the effect was so powerful that I was almost 
dissolved (sic) by it. I was unspeakably happy.” 

Such is the pattern of ‘‘ Female Piety,’ which Mr. James Huie 
(we are glad we have not to pronounce his name) would set before 
the daughters of England. To our minds, nothing more mischievous 
could be imagined. We neither wish to see young ladies preaching 
on meal-tubs, nor propagating Socinian or Unitarian heresies, nor 
yet seeing “instantaneous lights” in their chambers; and we think 
those who wish their daughters to become sober Christian women had 
better have nothing to do with Mr. Huie. 

There is one other point of view in which we must take leave to 
notice Miss Jane Taylor: in conjunction with her sister, she engaged 
7 in literary pursuits. The nursery was taken under their espe- 
cial protection: stories and rhymes came rapidly from their pens, 
and we believe, still retain their place in popular favour. She was 
also a frequent contributor to the ‘“‘ Youth’s Magazine.” In the eyes 
of her biographer, these of course are all illustrious trophies: by us, 
they are contemplated with very different feelings, for they are memo- 
rialsof the Church's unfaithfulness to herself. It seems almost a miracle 
indeed that any vestiges of settled belief have survived ; but great is 
the vis inertie! Miss Taylor, we should add, is (or rather was) 
sister to the notorious author of ‘ Antient Christianity.” 
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History of the Church of Christ until the Revolution, A.D. 1688 ; 
in a Course of Lectures. By the Rev. CoaRLtes MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and Head Master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, St. Olave’s, Southwark. London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1842. 8vo. Pp. 399. 


Tus is professedly only a popular work; and as such we receive it 
with great gratitude. Not that we mean by this qualification that 
the soundness or unsoundness of popular works is of little or no im- 
portance. Far otherwise. But in the present state of the Church 
among us an extreme severity of criticism would manifestly defeat 
its own object. We are satisfied, therefore, to find in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
volume a distinct recognition of those great primary doctrines now 
so extensively combated: viz. the perpetuity and visibility of the 
Church ; the Apostolical constitution of the ministry ; the efficacy of 
the Sacraments, and the like. On minor points, as for instance, the 
light in which he regards the Waldenses and the interpretation of 
‘* the two witnesses,” in the Book of Revelations, we do not so much 
regard ourselves at issue with him, as really upon the same road, 
though at different stages of the journey. The fact is, that persons 
are only just beginning to perceive that catholic theology is a com- 
plete system, constructed indeed by man out of the Word of God, but 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. And when once men per- 
ceive this, and give themselves to the study of it, under that impres- 
sion, we have very little fear for the result. The great object at the 
present time appears to be, to put men on the right road, and to 
encourage them to proceed. On this road Mr. Mackenzie has started, 
and his book is caleulated to encourage others to walk on it. The 
style of his writing is agreeable; and the way in which he has treated 
the whole subject very likcly to interest the general reader. We 
heartily wish him success. 


Morning and Evening Services for every Day in the Week, and 
other Prayers; arranged for the Use of Families residing in the 
Parish of St. Peter in the East, Oxford. By their former Pastor, 
Wa ter Kerr Hamitton. Oxford: Graham. 1842. 8vo. 
Pp. 298. 


Or all classes of books which fall under the reviewer’s hand, there is 
none to which he is so little able to do justice as those intended for 
devotional purposes. They must be used in order to be judged of. 
So much, however, we may say of the present volume, that it is both 
earnest and sound; and with these qualifications, and on such a sub- 
ject as that of family worship, how can it fail in doing good ? 

The prayers are not taken trom the Prayer Book, lest they should 
interfere with the daily services of the Church, but yet generally pos- 
sess the stamp of age and authority. Many will object to the length 
of the services; but for this defect, if detect it be, every one has a 
remedy in his own hands. The arrangement follows the order of 
creation, during the six days in which God made the world,—an 
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arrangement which has at least this obvious difficulty inseparable from 
it, that it makes Saturday the day of rest instead of Sunday. 

The principal advantages of this volume we conceive to be the 
shortness of the collects, and the plentiful intermixture of “ responses.” 
The modern practice has been, as in the Bishop of London’s Manual, 
to give one long prayer for each day; but this practice, we are sure, 
cannot continue along with an increasing acquaintance with our old 
divines. ‘‘ No one having drunk old wine, straightway desireth 
new ;” and this improvement of devotional taste, Mr. Hamilton’s col- 
lection will go far to foster. 

One little suggestion we would hazard to the compiler,—the con- 
fining the formula “ Let us pray,” in another edition, to those prayers 
in which the master of the family really collects the suffrages which 
have before been offered in common. We believe this to be the inten- 
tion of the formula; though we are aware that it will not account for 
its use in all places where it is found in our Prayer Book. But an 
absolute adherence to rule is not to be looked for in a work so irre- 
gularly composed as our Book of Common Prayer. 





We beg to direct the attention of those excellent persons who are engaged in 
writing books for children, (the author of ‘Cousin Rachel,” for example,) to 
some “ Parables and Conversations, chiefly from the German,” which are found 
in a little book called ‘The Fireside,” (Houlston and Stoneman.) We are, 
generally, not very partial to what is borrowed from German literature ; but 
these “ Parables” appear to be free from all objection, and are calculated to 
suggest many ideas. There has appeared to us, for some time, rather a want 
of variety in the matter and machinery of the more recent children’s books. 
We would not always confine the scene of them to the walls of an English 
cottage, 1.or the date to the current year. ‘The “Shells,” and “ Marianne,” 
are two peculiarly pleasing sketches. 


For the reason just named, we observe with pleasure that the old nursery- 
tale of “Goody Two-shoes” furnishes two numbers in Mr. Burns’ third 
eighteen-penny series of “ Books for Children,” (just published.) The beauti- 
ful tale of “ Ambrose Herne,” is also another attempt to break beyond the 
limits of the present. ‘“ Annette” has the same merit. The only one in the 
packet which we at all demur to, is the “Summer's Dream.” It is excellent, 
but more suited for the reading of Clergy and teachers than of children. 


“ Alfred Dudley,” (Harvey & Darton, 16mo. pp. 197,) is the portrait of a 
good son, who having emigrated to New South Wales as a boy with his 
parents, devotes a large fortune, into which he comes unexpectedly, to the 
improvement of that country, instead of making a figure among the fashion- 
ables of London; and, among other good deeds, builds a Church. It may be 
questioned, however, we think, whether the subject is not too matter-of-fact 
and utilitarian for children. 


Of “ Scriptural Breviates,” Class A, (J. W. Parker,) we will only say, that 
it appears to us as useless and unprofitable as anything that the ingenuity of 
man could have contrived, upon such a subject. It is a triumph of ingenuity 
in dulness. Conceive “ Class Z!” 

Nearly akin to it, however, is the laborious work of Mr. Nicholls, “The 
Proverbs illustrated by Scripture Examples,” (Rivington.) Stories illustrative 
of some of the more striking ones we have often thought would be very inter~ 
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resting and instructive; but many are so simple as certainly not to require 
illustration ; nor is illustration, in point of fact, at all conveyed by reference to 
assages of Scripture fantiliar to every one. ‘To profess to illustrate any sub- 
ect, and at the same time to confine yourself unnecessarily to one class of 
illustrations, seems to be a gratuitous defeating of your own object. 


The same objection applies to another work, of which the advertisement has 
met our eye,—“ A Scripture Herbal; containing an account of all the Plants, 
‘ Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums mentioned in the Bible, with an enumeration of 
the texts in which they are mentioned ;” by Lady Calcott. (Longman & Co.) 
The Bible was certainly not meant to be a text-book of natural history. And 
we cannot see that any one is likely to be a bit the better Christian for learning 
the botanical names and chemical properties of “myrrh, aloes, and cassia,” 
and the other trees and plants which happen to be mentioned in Scripture. 


“The Jewels; or, Michael Ashdell’s Triai,” (S. P. C. K. 1842,) is a “ narra- 
tive founded on facts.” It is exceedingly well told, and the Clergy and others 
cannot do better than disseminate it among the families of the poor. 


We have received a copy of Brande’s “ Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art,” (Longman,) in which the thing chiefly noticeable is a table con- 
taining the list of the contributors. This practice is borrowed from Germany, 
and is intended as a security for the character of the various articles. We 
sincerely hope that it may obtain; but then, we will take leave to say, that it 
must be done in better faith than it is here. We must have the names of all 
(not “the principal,”) contributors, and their initials must be attached to each 
article. To the absence of this safeguard must be attributed, we are sure, some 
very miserable specimens of theology in this volume. The Rev. C. Merivale is 
stated to be the principal contributor in this department; but as he could not 
have osthiatel those in question, or even have approved of them, both he 
and the public are aggrieved by this use of his name. 


In Nelson’s “ Counsels to Young Men,” (Burns,) we rejoice to recognise his 
admirable “ Letter to his Cousin going abroad,” lately reprinted in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s “Selected Letters.” It cannot be circulated in too many forms. 


We have been much pleased with the sound views put forth in a little work, 
called, “ Ireland and the Irish Church, its past and present State and future 
Prospects,” by the Right Hon. Lord Lifford. (London, Ollivier.) We do not 
mean that we accord with the noble writer in every particular; but there is a 
— tone of sense and moderation, which, on questions relative to Ireland, 

have been so wonderfully rare. Peace and impartial government are what 
Lord Lifford mainly pleads for, at the same time that he is opposed to all com- 
promise upon essential points. For example, the government plan of education 
is condemned by him on the true ground on which it should be opposed by every 
Churchman, viz. that, though it may lead to the abandonment of the Romish 
faith by those who receive it, no provision is made for the inculcation of a better ; 
whereas, of course, it is really far more desirable that the people should be 
Romanists than infidels. It is truly refreshing to hear such sentiments ema- 
nating at length from our legislators, particularly from those who have been 
attached to the low school of theology. We hail it as a cheering sign of the 
times. 

‘‘ Soldiers and Sailors; or, Anecdotes, Details, and Recollections of Naval and 
Military Life, as related to his Nephews, by an Old Officer,” (London, Harris,) is 
a mass of most incomparable twaddle, which, we are sure, no “ officer” ever 
wrote, nor any child will read through! The only good thing about the book 
are the engravings. 

Mr. Burns has just completed a third volume of “Tracts on Christian 
Doctrine and Practice.” Two of the later numbers are reprints of Archdeacon 
Manning’s beautiful sermon on “ The Daily Service ;” and “The Danger of 
Dissent,” from Mr. Gresley’s “ Bernard Leslie.” 
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An admirable lecture on ‘‘ The Importance of Language, as a leading Branch 
of Elementary Instruction,” has just been published by the Rev. G. Moody 
(London: Martin, Burns, and Simpkin and Marshall). It was delivered at 
one of the ordinary meetings of * The Parochial and National School-masters’ 
Mutual Improvement Society ;” and is well worthy the attention of all persons 
concerned in education. The object of the lecturer is to show that a knowledge 
of language must be the basis of all effectual instruction; and for this purpose 
he recommends the more extensive study of the elements of the Latin tongue. 
And not only does he recommend this course; but he has actually commenced 
a series of lectures on language, which is attended by upwards of seventy of 
the London National school-masters. We heartily thank Mr. Moody for this 
good example; and would the Clergy generally take the work in hand with 
like spirit, not only in their own parishes, but by uniting with their brethren, 
and more particularly by carrying out more fully the Diocesan system, we 
should regard with less apprehension the measures of “'The Committee of 
Council ;” of which, though the head is changed, the moving principle is much 
the same as in the reign of the Whigs. We feel bound also to call attention to 
the Society at which Mr. Moody’s lecture was delivered, as well worthy of all 
encouragement. 


Whilst we are on this subject, we must call attention to the Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge’s Account of the Training Institution at Stanley Grove. It is 
one of the most interesting and important documents on educational questions 
which have lately appeared. 


Messrs. Tilt and Bogue have published an expurgated edition of some half 
dozen of the Arabian Nights’ Tales. We are commonly no friends to this 
system. The editor, however, appears in this present instance to have done 
his work judiciously ; and this good will at least result from it, that some 
acquaintance with this inexhaustible source of juvenile delight will be placed 
within reach of more persons. 


We warmly recommend “A Manual for the Sick,” (Burns, 1842,) con- 
sisting of the Visitation Office, ‘‘ with notes from Bishop Sparrow, and prayers 
from Bishop Cosins and others.” It not only is well adapted for family use in 
the sick chamber, but also as a guide to the parish priest, especially if young and 
inexperienced. 


“ Prayers on the Building of a New Church,” (Toovey, 1842,) are cast in a 
mould to which it would take some time for us now-a-days so to accustom 
ourselves as to use them profitably ; but there is nothing in them to which we 
can object. The little book is beautifully got up, and the profits are to be 
given towards the building of a new church. 


As last month in the case of Archdeacon Manning’s “ Unity of the Church,” 
(Rivingtons, 1842,) so at present in that of Mr. Maurice’s new edition of his 
“Kingdom of Christ,” we must content ourselves with merely announcing the 
publication. It is manifestly impossible that such thoughtful and profound 
works can be speedily mastered ; but we trust soon to call the attention of our 
readers more particularly to both. 


And we may say the same of “ The Accordance of Religion with Nature,” by 
the Rev. J. H. L. Gabell, M.A. (Pickering, 1842), not having yet had leisure 
to pay it the attention which it must assuredly deserve, if its execution be at 
all worthy of the undertaking, viz. to supply desiderata in Butler's Analogy. 


Mr. Farmer, the author of “Twelve Sonnets on Colyton Church,” has fol- 
lowed them up with twelve on the Church Services (Wertheim, 1842). These 
latter have the same merits and the same demerits as the former. There is so 
much to please us in Mr. Farmer's thoughts, that we wish they were cast in 
— other mould than that of the sonnet, in which they are obviously not at 
1ome, 
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When we say that “ Louisa, or the Bride,” is by the authoress of the “ Lost 
Brooch,” we trust we have said enough to recommend it, though we hope shortly 
to show its merits more fully. 


We have received the second number of “ Churches in Yorkshire,” (Leeds : 
Green, 1842.) Its subject is Methley Church, and is full of interesting 
matter. We hope this useful series will go on and prosper. In connexion with 
this series, we have great pleasure in announcing the formation of a “ York- 
shire Architectural Society,” “on the same plan, and with the same objects, as 
those already established in Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, Lichfield, and 
Exeter.” The names connected with its origin give a guarantee for the ability 
with which it will be carried on, and also we trust for the success destined to 
attend it. 


We are glad to see that Mr. H. W. Wilberforce has issued a new and 
cheaper edition of his admirable tract, ‘Christian Unity,” (Burns.)— 


“A farther Exposure of Modern Methodism,” (Burns, 1842,) is the title of a 
second tract, in reply to the Wesleyan Tracts for the Times, by the author of 
“Modern Methodism,” &c. This should be distributed widely. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society has put forth a paper in a cheap 
form for parochial distribution, setting forth their objects, expenditure, and 
claims. 


“A Sermon preached in the Abbey Church, Westminster, at the recent 
Consecration of Five Colonial Bishops,” by the late Bishop Coleridge, must 
command attention both from its occasion and its author. e rejoice greatly, 
both that the consecration was public, and that the preacher was the Right 
Rev. author now before us. 


We have great pleasure in acknowledging Bishop Doane’s fourth charge, 
“The Pentecostal Pattern,” (Burlington, 1842.) Also, a Funeral Sermon b 
the same Right Rev. author, entitled, “The True Catholic Pastor of the Chure 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Among single Sermons, “The Christian Minister's Commission and Conse- 
quent Responsibility ;” a visitation one by the Rev. J. Colley, M.A., 
(Hatchards, 1842 ;) “ The Revival of the Church of Christ in Life and Unity,” 
an Ordination Sermon, by the Rev. C. Mayor, M. A., (Rivingtons, 1842 ;) 
“‘ Redemption in Christ, the true Jubilee, a Charity Sermon, by the Rev. J. S. 
Anderson, M.A., (Rivingtons, 1842 ;) and ‘The Triune Constitution of Man,”’ 
by the Rev. H. Mackenzie, (Smith and Elder, 1842;) will be found well worthy 
of attention. 


‘*‘ A Sermon on the Times,” by a Layman, (Longman, &c. 1842,) is wise and 
well-principled, though we do not see what a layman gains by putting an 
essay in a form which has no propriety except from a clergyman. 


In our notice last month of “ Three Visitation Sermons, in the Diocese of 
Exeter,” we omitted to mention one by Mr. Shuttleworth, of Penzance, of 
which we need say no more than that it is published, not only at the request of 
the clergy, but “by command of the Lord Bishop.” 


We must also correct the following not unnatural mistake. When we men- 
tioned that the initials “J. K.” alone constituted the best recommendation of 
“ Horology,” we were under an impression that we now find was a mistaken 
one. This does not affect the value of the book, but yet we feel bound to 
mention the fact. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. ] 





THE DIVINE RIGHT OF TITHES THE TRUE PRINCIPLE, THE 
OFFERTORY THE REAL INSTRUMENT, OF CHURCH EX- 
TENSION. 

No. IX. 


Tue following Sermon is taken verbatim from the translated copy in 
Sir Henry Spelman’s treatise, De Ecclesiis non Temerandis. It 
contains sentiments more suited to the season of the year than the 
spirit of the times. It will not diminish our feelings of astonishment 
that those who say so much (and without doubt so much to the pur- 
pose) about St. Augustine, and the Church of the Fathers, should 
say so little about tithes. Can an act of parliament absolve us from 
honouring God with our substance, and from giving to Him the first- 
fruits of our increase? Can it absolve the laity from discharging the 
duty, and release the clergy from the responsibility of teaching it ? 
Or are we to think nothing about tithes, because no express allusion is 
made to them in the Oxford Tracts, or in the series of Tracts of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Practice, and because so Jittle is said upon the 
subject in the Tracts published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge? If Scripture were entirely silent upon the question, 
common sense itself would tell us, that as the Gospel is to be preached 
to every creature, so every creature must pay for it in proportion to 
his means. Weof this age are so far from thinking that the payment 
of the tenth of our respective incomes is due to the service of God as 
a positive duty, that we consider the payment of an annual guinea 
subscription as a work of supererogation. We carry about ouf annual 
voucher as a Waterloo medal; or if we belong to all the Church 
Societies, as they are called, on an anniversary we cannot help fancy-' 
ing in our mind’s eye, that we are not only as Knights of the Grand 
Cross, but also covered with all the orders of all the States in 
Christendom. There are two ways of propagating the Gospel—the 
modern and the ancient—Utrum horum mavis accipe. 


A SERMON OF ST. AUGUSTINE’S TOUCHING RENDERING OF 
TITHES. 


The occasion of this Sermon or Homily was ministered unto him by the time of the year, it being 
the twelfth Sunday after Trinity, that is, about the beginning of harvest. The Scripture that he 
fitteth unto it is the eighteenth of Luke, where the Pharisee boasteth of his precise justice in 
payment of Tithes. It is 219 Sermon de Tempore, extant in the tenth tome of his works, and 


there entitled, 
De Reddendis Decimus. 
“ By the mercy of Christ (most beloved brethren) the days are now at hand, 


wherein we are to reap the fruits of the earth: and therefore giving thanks to 
God that bestoweth them, let us be mindful to offer, or rather to render back 
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unto Him the Tithes thereof.* For God that vouchsafeth to give us the whole, 
vouchsafeth also to require back again the tenth, not for His own, but for our 
benefit doubtless. For so hath He promised by His Prophet, saying, ‘ Bring 
all the Tithe into my barn, that there may be meat in My house, and try Me, 
saith the Lord, in this point, if I open not the windows of Heaven unto you, 
and give you fruit without measure.’+ Lo, we have proved how Tithes are 
more profitable unto us than to God. ‘O foolish men!’ What hurt doth God 
command, that He should not deserve to be heard? for He saith thus: ‘The 
first-fruits of thy threshing-floor, and of thy wine-press, thou shalt not delay to 
offer unto Me.’{ If it be a sin to delay the giving, how much worse is it not 
to give at all?§ And again He saith, ‘Honour the Lord thy God with thy 
just labours, and offer unto Him of the fruits of thy righteousness, that thy 
barns may be filled with wheat, and thy presses abound with wine.’|; Thou 
dost not this for God’s ha’ mercy, that by and by shalt receive it again with 
manifold increase. Perhaps thou wilt ask, Who shall have profit by that which 
God receiveth, to give presently back again? And also thou wilt ask, Who 
shall have profit by that which is given to the poor? If thou believest, thyself 
shall have profit by it; but if thou doubtest, then thou hast lost it. 

‘‘ Tithes (dear brethren) are a tribute due unto the needy souls. Give there- 
fore this tribute unto the poor, offer this sacrifice unto the Priests. If thou hast 
no Tithes of earthly fruits, yet whatsoever the husbandman hath, whatsoever 
art sustaineth thee, it is God’s, and He requires Tithe out of whatsoever thou 
livest by; whether it be warfare, or traffic, or any other trade, give Him the 
Tithe. Some things we must pay for the ground we live on, and something for 
the use of our life itself. Yield it therefore unto Him (O man) in regard of 
that which thou possessest; yield it, I say, unto Him, because He hath given 
thee thy birth: for thus saith the Lord, ‘ Every man shall give the redemption 
of his soul,’ and there shall not be amongst them any diseases or mishaps. 
Behold, thou hast in the Holy Scripture the cautions of the Lord, upon which 
He hath promised thee, that if thou give Him thy Tithe, thou shalt not only 
receive abundance of fruits, but health also of body. ‘Thy barns (saith He) 
shall be filled with wheat, and thy presses shall abound with wine,’ * * and there 
shall be in them neither diseases nor mishaps. Seeing then, by payment of 
Tithes, thou mayest gain to thyself both earthly and heavenly rewards, why 
doest thou defraud thyself of both these blessings together? Hear therefore, 
(O thou zealous mortality,) ++ thou knowest that all things that thou usest are 
the Lord’s, and canst thou find in thy heart, to lend Him (that made all things) 
nothing back of His own? The Lord God needeth not any thing, neither 
demandeth He a reward of thee, but honour; He urgeth thee not to render any 
thing that is thine, and not His. It pleaseth Him to require the first-fruits, 
and the Tithes of thy goods, and canst thou deny them, O covetous wretch ? 
What wouldest thou do, if He took all the nine parts to Himself, and left thee 
the tenth only? And this in truth He doth, when by withholding His blessing 
of rain, the drought maketh thy thirsty harvest to wither away: and when thy 
fruit and thy vineyard are stricken with hail, or blasted with frost, where now 
is the plenty that thou so covetously didst reckon upon? ‘The nine parts are 
taken from thee, because thou wouldest not give Him thetenth. That remains 
only that thou refusest to give, though the Lord required it. For this is a most 
just course, that the Lord holdeth, ‘If thou wilt not give Him the tenth, He 
will turn thee to the tenth.’t{ For it is written, saith the Lord, ‘ Insomuch as 
the Tithe of your ground, the first-fruits of your land are with you: I have 
seen it, but you thought to deceive Me: havoc and spoil shall be in your 





* Decr. IT. 16. quest. I. cap. decima. Where you may see a great part of this 
Sermon cited for Augustine’s, 

+ Mal. iii. 10. ¢ Exod. xxii. 29. § 16 Quest. I. cap. decime. 

|| Prov. iii. 9. q| Exod. xxx. 12. *® Prov. iii. S—10, 

tt 16 Quest. 1. cap. decime. Tt 16 Quest. 1 cap. decime. 
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treasury, and in your houses.’ Thus thou shalt give that to the unmerciful 
soldier, which thou wouldest not give to the Priest. 

“The Lord Almighty also saith, ‘Turn unto Me, that I may open unto you 
the windows of Heaven, and that I may pour down My blessing upon you; 
and I will not destroy the fruit of your land, neither shall the vines of your 
field [or the trees of your orchards] wither away [or be blasted], ond all 
nations shall say, that you are a blessed people.’* God is always ready to give 
His blessings, but the perverseness of man always hindereth Him. For he 
would have God give him all things, and he will offer unto God nothing of that, 
whereof himself seemeth to be the owner.+ What if God should say, The 
man that I made is Mine; the ground that thou tillest is Mine; the seed that 
thou sowest is Mine; the cattle that thou weariest in thy work are Mine; the 
showers, the rain, and the gentle winds, are Mine; the heat of the sun is 
Mine: and since all the elements, whereby thou livest, are Mine, thou that 
lendest only thy hand, deservest only the Tithe, or tenth part. Yet because 
Almighty God doth mercifully feed us, He bestcweth upon the labourer a most 
liberal reward for his pains, and reserving only the tenth part unto Himself, 
hath forgiven us all the rest. 

“ Ingrateful and perfidious deceiver, I speak to thee in the word of the Lord. 
Behold the year is now ended: give unto the Lord (that giveth the rain) His 
reward. Redeem thyself,O man, whilst thou livest. Redeem thou thyself 
whilst thou mayest. Redeem thyself (I say) whilst thou hast wherewith in thy 
hands. Redeem thyself, lest if greedy death prevent thee, thou then lose both 
life and reward together. Thou hast no reason to commit this matter over to 
thy wife, who happily will have another husband. Neither hast thou (O woman) 
any reason to leave this to thy husband, for his mind is on another wife. It is 
in vain to tie thy parents, or thy kinsfolk, to have care hereof: no man after 
thy death surely shall redeem thee, because in thy life thou wouldest not redeem 
thyself. Now then, cast the burden of covetousness from thy shoulders, despise 
that cruel lady, who pressing thee down with her intalerihle yoke, suffereth 
thee not to receive the yoke of Christ. For as the yoke of covetousness presseth 
men down unto hell, so the yoke of Christ raiseth men up unto Heaven. { For 
Tithes are required as a debt, and he that will not give them, invadeth another 
man’s goods. And let him look to it, fur how many men soever die for hunger 
in the place where he liveth, (not paying his Tithes,) of the murdering of so 
many men shall he appear guilty before the tribunal seat of the eternal Judge, 
because he kept them back to his own use that was committed to him by the 
Lord for the poor. 

‘He therefore that either desireth to gain a reward, or to obtain§ a remission 
of his sins, let him pay his Tithe, and be careful to give alms to the poor out of 
the other nine parts; but so notwithstanding, that whatsoever remaineth over 
and above moderate diet, and convenient apparel, be not bestowed in riot and 
carnal pleasure, but laid up in the treasury of Heaven, by way of alms to the 

oor. For whatsoever God hath given unto us more than we have need of, He 

ath not given it unto us particularly, but hath committed it over unto us to be 
distributed unto others: which if we dispose not accordingly, we spoil and rob 
them thereof. Thus far St. Augustine. 

[“ Erasmus in a general censure of these Sermons de Tempore, noteth many of 
them not to be St. Augustine's. So also doth Master Perkins, and divers other 
learned men, who having examined them all particularly, and with great advise- 
ment, rejecting those that appeared to be adulterate or suspected, admit this 
notwithstanding as undoubted. And although Bellarmine seemeth to make a 





* Mal. iii. 10, 11. 
t ‘This place is cited as out of Aug. Conc. Triburiens. c. 13. An. 895. and before 


that in Concil. Mogunt. pri. c. 8. An. 847. 
t 16 Quest. 1. cap. decime. 


§ Promereri. 
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little question of it,* yet he concludeth it to be, without doubt, an excellent 
work; and either St. Augustine’s own, or some other ancient Father’s. But he 
saith, that many things are cited out of it as out of Augustine in Decret. 
(pars ii.) 16. q.1. And to clear the matter farther, I find that some parts 
hereof are alleged under the name of Augustine, in Conci]. Triburiens. (which 
was in the year of our Lord 895,) cap. 13. And twenty years before that also, 
in Concil. Moguntin. i. cap. 8. So that antiquity itself, and divers Councils, 
accept it for Augustine’s. 

“ T will not recite a great discourse to the effects of this Sermon amongst the 
works of Augustine in the Treatise, De Rectitudine Christiane Religionis; 
because Erasmus judgeth that Treatise not to be Augustine’s: yet seemeth it 
likewise to be some excellent man’s, and of great antiquity. But if thou 
wouldest hear more what Augustine saith unto thee of this matter, take this for 
a farewell; Majores nostri ideo copiis omnibus abundabant, quia Deo decimas 
dabant et Ca@sari censum reddebant: modo autem quia discessit devotio Dei, 
accessit 1nvictio Fisc1. Noluimus partiri cum Deo decimas, modo autem totum 
tollitur. Hoe tollit riscus, quod non accipit Christus.” +] 





CHESTER TRAINING COLLEGE. 


(From the Chester Courant.) 


“On Thursday, Sept. Ist, the opening of the new Training College, built for the 
education of schoolmasters in the diocese of Chester, took place; and we are much 
mistaken, if this day will not be looked upon by many of the inhabitants of this place 
with an interest which will increase as the purposes for which this College has been 
formed are understood and considered. The building itself has fer some months 
arrested the eye of every passing traveller, and the simple dignity of its proportions, 
combined with the position which it occupies, has excited many an inquiry, and 
awakened curiosity in all those who first beheld it. It is a fine specimen of the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, of the style of building which began to prevail in 
England when peace and good order, the consequence of an undisputed monarchy, 
rendered the castellated form less necessary, and when wealth, beginning to increase 
with the extension of commerce and the improvement of agriculture, diffused itself 
among the middle ranks of society, and enabled them to substitute the hall or the 
manor for the keep or the tower. It is a style peculiarly adapted to English 
scenery, and rich in historical associations ; but, perhaps, it would not be easy to find 
a place where it could have been exhibited in a more felicitous form and combination 
than in this with which the talent of Messrs. Buckler, and the liberality of the Dean 
and Chapter of Chester have enriched the environs of Chester. The building stands 
on a piece of ground, for which the Diocesan Education Society are indebted to the 
bounty of the Dean and Chapter ; but the society have made the best return in their 
power for this liberal donation, by erecting on that ground an edifice which adds 
incalculably to the beauty of the neighbourhood, and which stands in happy harmony 
with the fine specimens of ancient architecture which still remain in our city. The 
internal arrangements are as ingenious as the external appearance is striking. Under 
the one roof are found extensive lecture and class-rooms; lodging-rooms for fifty 
young men, in the course of education as schoolmasters; and for eighty boys, who 
are to be educated on a plan somewhat resembling that of our commercial schools, 
but with advantages which no private school is likely to include. On the back front 
is a handsome apartment for the principal and his assistant, together with spacious 
and well-arranged offices ; and below all, a room for a National school, open to all 
children, and where more than a hundred may be accommodated with ease. The 
arrangements for ventilation, for warmth, and for the supply of water, are extraordinarily 
ingenious; and we feel little doubt that the Chester Training College will be visited 
by many, who may wish to examine its details, as it must be admired by all, who are 





* Forte non est Augustini iste sermo, tamen insignis est sine dubio, et antiqui ali- 
cujus patris, nam inde tanquam ex Augustino mul!ta sunt adscripta in decreto 16. q. 1. 
Bellarm. de Clericis. lib. 1. cap. 25. (de decimis.) 

+ Hom. 48. ex. lib, 50. [Vid. Bellarmin. loc. citat.] 
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-_—_ by its clustering gables, and the general symmetry of its form, as they approach 
town. 

“ The building having been completed, and considered fit for the reception of its 
inmates, the Ist of September was named as the day when possession should be taken; 
but it was also felt by the committee, that a work which aimed at the promotion 
of God’s glory, by the improvement of national education, should be marked by some 
simple ccleaaiien, consistent with its future character, and expressive of its future 
application. Under the impression, therefore, that no external advantage, no human 

atronage, no human talent could avail, except in so far as they were accompanied 

y God’s blessing, it was thought expedient, that that dependence should be acknow- 
ledged as publicly as it was felt, and that that blessing should be sought in the manner 
most consistent with the character of the institution, by combining the opening of the 
college with the public services of the Church. The notices which were circulated 
of the event to take place, stated, that the proceedings would commence with the 
cathedral service, when a sermon would be preached by the Rev. James Slade, the 
Canon in residence. 

“In these sort of arrangements it is impossible to foresee, under a climate like ours, 
what will be the weather on the day appointed; and when the committee named the 
Ast of September for the opening of their College, they certainly did not anticipate the 
heavy unceasing rain, which from the sunset of the day preceding had continued to 
fall. But the difficulties which overwhelm a weak cause, only serve to prove the 
strength of a good one. Adverse the weather was as it possibly could have been; 
but still so perfect was the result, so satisfactory the way in which every part of the 
business was carried on and concluded, that we doubt whether any person present 
was conscious of the inconvenience they underwent, or felt that there Was room for 
regret or disappointment. 

“ Before eleven o’clock, the choir of the Cathedral was filled by a congregation 
chiefly drawn from the principal families in the city and neighbourhood, and the 
service was performed with all the advantage which a full attendance of choristers, 
led by the science and taste of Mr. Gunton, the organist, could add. The anthem, 
which was selected from compositions by Haydn and Beethoven, was a piece of sin- 
gular beauty; and we firmly believe, that the lovers of sacred music have seldom 
enjoyed a richer treat, than in the performance of this exquisite composition. The 
semi-chorus alone would have repaid us for all the fatigue and exposure to weather, 
which were undergone during the day—so rich was its harmony, so full and soft its 
cadences. 

“ The sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Slade, from the text, Luke vi. 39,— 
* Can the blind lead the blind?’ It is less necessary to dwell on this, as the Rev. 
preacher was prevailed on by the request of the friends assembled in the College, to 
consent to print the sermon, which will henceforth be generally accessible. After 
briefly opening the text, and showing the sense in which it might be applied to the 
object of the day, he stated candidly the deficiencies that had been found in previoys 
means of education, and the necessity of preparing men, who should be fitted by moral 
habits, as well as by mental cultivation, to lead the children committed to them in the 
way wherein they ought to go; and thus to add the powerful motive of example to 
that of precept or command. He drew a lively contrast between the insufficiency of 
that learning, which is limited to the knowledge of earthly things, and the sufficiency 
of that learning, through which men are brought into life eternal; and closed with an 
energetic and thrilling appeal to the consciences of his hearers on the necessity of 
personal application of the truths that were professed and known. == ‘ 

“ The sermon being ended, the continuance of the rain rendered it impossible to 
form the procession, which had been originally designed, from the Cathedral to the 
College; but the company proceeded in carriages to the new building, and were 


received in the first great hall, or lecture-room, where a cold collation was set out; 


and which, on opening the lofty folding doors, was found to form part of the second 
hall, in which stands the organ, which has been brought and given to the use of the 
College, by collections through the principal, or through the young students them- 
selves, The two transepts are to be fitted up, the one with a gallery, on the plan 
introduced by Mr. Hood of Glasgow, and the other with a corresponding errange- 
ment; and the union of the four rooms formed on this occasion a lofty and spacious 
apartment, well calculated for the interesting purpose to which it was applied. The 
young students being arranged in parallel lines near the organ, the 100th Psalm was 


sung, and the first sound which echoed through these walls, which henceforth were to 
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be dedicated to the purpose of benefiting man by the improvements of education, was 
that of praise to God, the giver of all blessings, from whom the impulse which 
prompted this effort had been given, and under whose blessing alone it was felt that 
the object could be effectually realised. 

After a short pause, the Building Committee, represented by Sir Stephen Glynne, 
the Hon. and Rev. Horace Powys, and the Rev. Chancellor Raikes, attended by 
Messrs. Buckler, the architects, advanced into the centre of the room, the Chancellor 
bearing the College key, and being there met by a deputation from the general com- 
mittee, consisting of the Rev. Canon Slade, Rev. J.J. Hornby, rector of Winwick, 
Adam Hodgson, Esq., of Liverpool, accompanied by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Vice-president of the Board of Trade, and other gentlemen, he addressed them 
to this effect:—‘‘ Gentlemen, on the part of the Building Committee I have 
now the honour and happiness to deliver to your keeping and use, the house which 
has been built for the purpose of a Training College for Schoolmasters; believing 
that, through the skill and talent of the architects, and through the attention they 
have bestowed upon its construction, it is singularly qualified for the purposes to 
which it is to be turned; and humbly trusting that, under the blessing of God, it will 
be productive of those various advantages which we are justified in expecting from 
such an institution. And here, Ladies and Gentlemen, let me be permitted to remark, 
that this is no ordinary occasion which has brought us together to-day. The opening 
of a new school is sometimes witnessed, and we cannot but feel that every new school 
which is opened, is one more source of comfort and benefit for men, through the good 
which it conveys to the rising generation. The present building has a higher and 
more peculiar claim on your interests. It is not only a new school, but it is a school 
of a new description: a school intended for pupils of a different kind from those who 
have been the subjects of education before; but it is a school which will make its 
influence be felt in every other school in the diocese, and which will extend its 
benefits wherever the want of education is perceived, or the insufficiency of the pre- 
sent systems of education are complained of. It will be a school for schoolmasters ; 
and without referring to topics, which have been so energetically and appropriately 
canvassed this morning by our reverend friend, I think I do not assume too much 
for the present day, nor detract too much from the merit of preceding generations, 
if I say, that the present state of society, the present state of man’s mind, requires a 
reorganization of the systems of education ; and that that reorganization will be most 
effectually accomplished by raising the moral tone and acquirements of our parochial 
schoolmasters. ‘The great and holy men to whom we owe the blessings of the Refor- 
mation, were convinced of the connexion that must exist between religion and learn- 
ing; and among the different measures which they suggested for the establishment 
of the reformed faith, one was the institution of grammar schools in all the principal 
towns, from which sound learning and religious education might be diffused through 
the country. The schools thus instituted still exist ; but it is remarkable, that from 
that time down to the present, little, if any, alteration has been introduced in the 
mode of education. The grammars which were composed for the use of those schools, 
have, till recently, been the only grammars used ; and the line of instruction marked 
out in the sixteenth century, has been followed, with but slight deviation, during the 
three centuries which have followed. But it is impossible to deny, that during this 
interval, everything else has been changed. It is impossible to deny, that mind has 
gained an expansion ; that intellect has gained a confidence, which it had not then ; 
and I must think, that it is obvious that a change in the state of the public mind 
requires a change in the system by which that mind is to be regulated and instructed. 
We @annot doubt, that the energies thus called into action, may be productive of 
abundant good, if properly employed. We do not think that they ought to be checked, 
but we feel that they ought to be directed ; and we therefore feel that this society has 
acted wisely in anticipating the demand ; and in providing, through the medium of 
this College, a class of instructors calculated to meet the wishes as well as the wants 
ofthe community. I rejoice to think that the building through which this important 
alteration is to be attempted, is to be founded in the diocese and in this city. I 
rejoice to think that the example should be set here, and I cannot but believe that 
the building which has been raised for this purpose, and which it is our duty now to 
surrender to the committee, will be found so complete in its details that it may be 
considered a model for general imitation. It only remains for me to add, that the 
Lord Bishop has charged me to express his regret that he could not attend personally 
on this interesting occasion. You, sir, who have seen with what parental interest 
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his lordship has watched over the growth of this institution, will best appreciate the 
feelings with which he will hear of the accomplishment of this great and benevolent 
undertaking. The key of the building, sir, is now surrendered to you, and the 
Building Committee resign with it the office they have been honoured by holding. 

The Rev. the Canon SLapg, on receiving the key, expressed with strong emotions, 
the interest he took in the service of the day, and the importance he attached to the 
institution of the College ; and then, stating as the cause for his not dwelling at length 
on the subject, that he had been recently delivering his sentiments under other cir- 
cumstances, turned to Mr. Gladstone, and said that, honoured as they felt by the 
presence of a gentleman holding so high and responsible a post in her Majesty’s 
councils, and as much distinguished for eminence in literary attainments as for his 
zeal in the cause of national education, he could not do better than refer to him 
for giving utterance to the sentiments of the committee. 

Mr. W. E. Giapstone said he had undertaken the duty, most pleasing to him in 
every respect, excepting that he felt himself unequal to its discharge and unworthy 
of the honour it implied, to speak on this occasion in the name of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the Diocese of Chester, and of the National Society, with which as a centre 
it was connected. He would begin by acknowledging, with the Rev. the Chancellor, 
that it was to God alone, as the prime mover and accomplisher of every good work, that 
their supreme gratitude was due for the happy commencement of this institution. 
Always however reserving that highest claim, he could not but feel that, as between 
man and man, much was owed to those who had been the efficient instruments in the 
foundation of that Training School, and in the erection of the building destined to 
receive it: and such debts it was right at least to acknowledge in justice to those who 
had done well, and in order that others might be moved to follow their example. He 
would first gladly own how much was due to the Rev. the Chancellor and the Build- 
ing Committee, who had not been contented with a nominal superintendence, but 
who had felt a truly paternal interest in the infant undertaking, and had watched its 
progress with the most anxious-care. He was sure it would not be deemed invidious 
if he were to indulge the pleasurable associations of an early friendship in that place, 
by alluding more particularly to the immense services of his Hon. and Rev. friend 
Mr. Powys. He knew they were such as no mere acknowledgment could pay, but 
his friend had rendered them from higher motives and with higher views. He felt 
fearful that he might step out of his place, although involuntarily, if he referred par- 
ticularly to the discourse which had that morning been delivered to them with autho- 
rity by his Rev. friend Mr. Slade. Still he could not avoid expressing his admiration 
of the courage with which that Rev. gentleman had declared the faults and short- 
comings of the members of the Church with respect to popular education, and had 
laid the foundation of the surest hopes of improvement for the future in the manly 
and christian confession of their past deficiencies. Without, however, giving full 
expression to his feelings on the subject of that discourse, he begged to tender to Mr. 
Siade a request which he was certain he might make, not in his own name only, but 
as the unanimous organ of the sense and wishes of that whole assembly, namely, the 
request that Mr. Slade would consent to put the instruction he had there delivered 
from the pulpit permanently upon record, by giving it to the world through the 
press. He trusted this request would receive Mr. Slade’s favourable consideration. 
He would next say with how much confidence and respect the Rev. the Principal of 
the School was regarded by all who took an interest in its welfare: how thankful 
they felt for the earnest he had already given of his labours, and how they were 
assured that he fully comprehended the immense responsibilities of his charge, and 
that he would continue to apply to them that single-minded and entire devotion of 
his energies, by which alone they could be met. He thought that, standing in that 
building, they ought not to forget others who had been immediately concerned in its 
erection, and who he believed had caught the strongest sympathy with the design : 
he meant Mr. Buckler, the architect, and the builders who had been engaged to 
execute the work under his superintendence, and who had he believed done the 
fullest justice to their charge. He would venture to add a few words to those for 


whose discipline this fabric had been raised, and who then stood in the presence of 
the assembly. The character of those persons who had already gone forth from their 
body to undertake the charge of schools in various places had yielded the most favour- 
able promise of their future conduct and usefulness. The evident depth of feeling 
with which they had regarded the proceedings of the day proved to him that they 
were fully. sensible of the nature of their position :- that they had entered upon their. 
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studies not governed by any sordid view, not limiting themselves to speculations of 





their temporal adv. t, though such speculations within their own sphere might 
be legitimate, but with a sense of the dignity and elevation of the function they were 
about to undertake. They were called to bear a part in the great work of the reno- 
vation of human nature. It was indeed no slight or easy work, that of removing the 
traces of the ravages that sin had made in the creation of God: it would demand 
from them patience, energy, and skill, and, above all, that entire reference of them- 
selves and all their efforts to God, without which those efforts would be worse than 
vain. And he was confident that they felt that their arduous office was one which, 
undeataken in such a spirit, would bring with it internal consolations and rewards 
more than commensurate to all its difficulties. With all these cheering signs, he 
would repeat the conviction stated by the Chancellor, that the Divine blessing 
attended the design in which they were engaged, and he trusted that blessing would 
descend in abundance on those who were to be trained within that building to the 
work of carrying forth into all parts of the country the materials for the true cultiva- 
tion of human nature, and of raising into civilization, and above all, into religion, 
thousands of those who might otherwise remain wanderers in the ways of sin. 

“‘ The Rev. Canon Slade then assured the Rev. the Chancellor, and the Right Hon. 
the last speaker, that he cordially responded to their sentiments in all they had 
uttered respecting the work in which we are at present engaged; he saw with them, 
and he was sure with all here assembled, that future and important fruits would be 
reaped from the plan and system proposed to be adopted in the education of those 
who came within these walls: to himself, personally, it was a proud cay to witness 
the throwing open the portals of the College for the instruction of youth, and if ever 
he felt deeply, and with a thrill of pleasure he was unable to describe, now was that 
time, when his name had been so pointedly alluded to by the right hon. gentleman 
who had last addressed them. He could not but feel gratified at the result of this 
day’s proceedings, and individually proud, 

Laudari a laudatissimo Viro. 


He looked forward sanguinely to the fulfilment of our hopes in connexion with our 
College, which he trusted would be ruled and governed in the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding; and that all our exertions will be directed to the honour and praise 
of that great name, whose blessings he implored upon this institution. 

“‘ The Rev. Canon Slade consented to print the sermon spoken of by the Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, which gave much pleasure to all present ; and on the conclusion of 
the address of the Rev. Canon Slade, the visitors perambulated the apartments, after 
which they partook of a cold collation,,and on the national anthem being sung the 
parties retired, highly gratified with the entire proceedings,” 


The following remarks are from the Chester Courant of September 6:— : 


“‘ Thursday was the day appointed for the ceremony of opening this important 
establishment for its intended purpose, which will be long remembered in our ancient 
city as the presage of benefit to the present rising generation, and to that, we doubt 
not, of ages yet to come. We have long borne witness to the dominant spirit for 
promulgating doctrines of infidelity and insubordination, subversive of the moral 
and christian rules by which the entire frame of society should be governed and 
upheld: these principles have been pushed, with an energy worthy a better cause, 
into the very recesses of the country; and not towns alone, nor cities,—but the 
hamlets and villages in most districts, however retired, are infected with them, of 
which we have now a melancholy evidence in their ravaging effects on the mass of 
the people of this nation. The wise and good in our day have done much to 
counteract these fatal inculcations:—societies have been formed on an extended 
scale for bettering the condition of our poorer brethren, and through the means of 
instruction, added to an enlarged system of christian benevolence, their moral 
character has been somewhat raised, and, in numerous instances, the seeds of virtue 
have been successfully planted, to the exclusion of the morbid pestilence which for 
years, more or less, has taken root amongst others of the population. 

“‘ That instruction, however, to which we allude, has proved fallacious; it has done 
its work but superficially, leaving the bigher and better part of man in a dark and 
uncultivated state. Hundreds and thousands have been dazzled and led astray by 
the germs of knowledge scattered before them in every seductive form, and implant- 
ing within their minds a craving for the flighty and airy notions of the time, which 
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have tended not only to unsettle us as a nation, but to disturb and shake it to its 
centre. We are far from quarrelling with the pursuit of knowledge in its widest 
range; we delight in watching the progress of genius, which grasps all the subtle 
and varied acquirements included in the arcana of science and in learned lore. But 
the mind of man so enriched requires something beyond these intellectual treasures ; 
he lacks still a moral guide, a sure foundation, whereby to steer his course, and without 
which all human knowledge may be counted vain and fruitless. But we have drawn 
a favourable picture, placing before the reader the erudite and studious,—men who 
have drank deep from the fountains of learning, yet in whom the want of wisdom, 
called from its true source, renders their acquirements worse than nugatory. They 
have served but to arm them with powerful weapons to wield at pleasure, in further- 
ance of the many visionary systems that at present engage the attention of mankind. 
But what shall be said of another class, and a numerous one too, who are without a 
glimpse of the common elements of instruction; beings who pass from the cradle to 
the grave in mental darkness,-—their minds a blank as to moral perceptions, and 
presenting to us in their outward acts the true ensample of human degradation ? 
All this is a faint outline of the disease; running through the various ramifications of 
society. And we arrive now at the question, — where and what is the cure? We 
sincerely hope, as far as human means can compass, that we may here offer a satis- 
factory reply: but let us first look around, and trace the source of the evils which 
beset us, and ascribe them we must, however reluctantly, to the absence of christian 
principles, and their not being the basis and ground-work of education in our semi- 
naries. Fortunately for the present age, the majority of our influential men in 
Church and State perceive and acknowledge the omission, and are in earnest to fill 
up the gap, the hiatus in our public schools, which has so long prevailed in the 
system of training the students. 

“ Orthodox Christianity has been too often a secondary part of general instruc- 
tion; but this error, thanks to the munificence of the well-disposed, will no longer 
exist in the work of education, which will now commence where it ought to spring 
from ;--the scripture evidences, and the duties they enjoin. Henceforth we. must« 
have schools for the heart as well as the head; and in relying chiefly on the highest 
authority to which man is privileged to have access, we cell Ghesaten, ere long, let 
us hope, a great and mighty change in the moral condition of our vast population, 
Here, then, is the answer and the remedy sought for, both embodied in the system at 
our numerous seminaries, of which a prominent example is now about to be shown 
in the noble structure under our immediate notice. It is within these walls that the 
best and most salutary means will be adopted to instruct and improve the human 
mind; and from which we anticipate great results. Already has ample testimony 
been afforded of the efficacy as to the mode of instruction under the able Principal 
of the College, who has qualified his pupils to go forth, and do as he is doing; and 
wherever they are called upon to exercise the functions of teachers, they will be 
found complete in their several offices, and emulous in spreading the store of 
christian and general instruction, which it has been their good fortune to imbibe. 
Engrafted also on this fine institution is the education of youth for the various 
departments in life; and we announce the design to our numerous readers as deserv- 
ing notice, which having, on a former occasion, been before the public, will 
sufficiently explain the objects it embraces. We were delighted with the ceremony 
of throwing open the doors of the College for the entrance of the scholars, and the 
prospect offered of improving the character, and promoting the happiness, of the 
community at large. The diocese of Chester has led the way in the glorious work,— 
which is in truth building up our Sion; it has raised an edifice with every possible 
poe for the purpose required, and will, under Providence, strive to carry out 
to the full the principles for which it was founaed, (and with a real intelligent spirit) 
based on the light and truths of the sacred volume.. We are bound to draw the public 
attention to the zeal and exertion of those who have been foremost in promoting the 
means of spreading instruction in the various grades; and in the list of benefactors, 
it is due to our excellent Diocesan the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, the very Rev. 
Chancellor Raikes, the Rev. Mr. Slade, the Hon. and Rev. Horace Powys, and 
numerous others of the clergy and gentry, to record the part they have taken, and 
the sedulous labours borne by them in furthering the prime objects of the institution. 
It is a noble work, and the crowning effort gave more heartfelt pleasure to the 
visitors on Thursday last, than we have the means or language to describe.” 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bp. of St. Asapu, Nov. 8. 
Be. or Ety, Nov. 27. 

Be. or WincuesteR, Dec. 11. 
Be. ory Dunnam, Dec. 18. 


Bp. or Oxrorp, Dec. 18. 
Be. or Worcester, Dec. 18. 
Br. or CHICHESTER, Dec. 18. 









PREFERMENTS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. Val. Pop. 
Bickerstaff, * +» Boylston, Rr. Derby Lichf. umumnunuennaeee 660 
Birch, J.... 00000008 Brighouse, Halifax, York Ripon ‘Archdeacon of. Craven. 

Blew, W. J. «+ -. _— 8, Graves-\ cont Rochester 

Caan, P...cocceccecse 2 Sonam » \Devon Exeter Bishop of Exeter...... 148 1249 
neuen, 2 E. A... Shillingston, R. Dorset Sarum — Thompson, Esq.... *460 473 
D St. Peter, v. St. Al- ® 

udding, H. N... hens. }Herts London Bishop of Ely ........ *308 

Edwards, E....... East Winch, rR. Norfolk Norwich Rev. G. Kent ......... *183 466 
Fell, R. C........«. Worth-Matravers,v. Dorset Sarum Rev. T. Bartlett.......° 150 356 
Gore, J. ...+0++00006 Shalbourn, v. ene Herdeent Dn. & Cn. of Windsor *271 922 


Hawkins, H.C.H.{Chilton sup. Polden, \ somerset TR BW WES ccccceste cseccsocssoccccsecce 38 








Hodgson, W....... Brathay, P.c. Westm. 
Image, J. .......... Bodiam, v Sussex 
Pirby, T. W. ....... Rushmere, zr Suffolk 
Mahon, W. R..... Honington, Rr. Suffolk 
Maynard, J. Sudborne, rk Suffolk 
Milne, R. M....... 8. Mimms, v. Middx. 
Moncrieff, G. A.. Tattenhall, x Chester 
Orme, A. «+++ Tanslow, P.c. Derby 


Toller-Fratrum, v. 
Phillips, Toseseooe{ tnd e. }Dorset 
Plumtre, G. «+++. oe a Kent 
Chur. 
Sherlock, J. Ref Sorough. Attle-\ Warwick 
Sinclair, J.......... Kensington, v Middx. 
Tardy, . Grinton, v. York 
Tomlinson, G. C. ca Coverham York 
rickadarn, v. cum 

Watkins, T. ..... Llandevalley }Brecon 
Whyte, J. R....... WestWorlington,r. Devon 


Williams, J. ...... Towersey, v Bucks 
Wimbow, J. D.. «- Napton, v. Warwick 
Windsor, H. ...... eae _ York 
ragby an an-);; 
Yard, G. B. ...... ton, R. }Lincoln 










824 
Chester G. Redmayne, Esq. 
Chichester poe A en ge *280 439 

r ston, an 

Norwich {FW Irby, Bea, “3 217° (114 
Norwich Lord Chancellor 332 0-248 
Norwich The Crown ......++ *577 1933 
London Rev. — Hammond... *336 2010 
Chester Bishop of Chester .... *277 1080 
Lichfield 
Sarum — Fleming, Esq....... *161 190 
Canterbury Capt. D’Aeth.........0. *790 486 
Worcester 
London Bishop of London .... #1242 20,000 
Ripon Lord Chancellor....... *200 4854 
Ripon cosccccsoccccece cccsecccsccce 9223 1235 
St. David’s G. P. Watkins......... %686 1235 
Exeter L. Buck, Esq. ........ 155 187 
Lincoln R. B. Slater, Esq...... 403 
Worcester Lord Chancellor ...... *345 833 
Ripon Vic. of Almondbury.. 60 3131 
Lincoln C. Turnor, Esq....... 616 787 


*," The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


Archdn. of Northampton and 
Canon of Peterborough. 

P. C. of N. Buckenham, Suf- 
folk, Surrogate for Li- 
censes, &c. oe 

(Head Master o: vonport 

Godfrey, D. A. .{ " Chassical School. 

Jones, R. P: v0. _fHead Master of Denbigh 


feial of Pecuilar of G 

: Official of Peculiar of Great 

Joliffe, P. We... { - seer he fates now 

Kempe, G, H...... Dom. ee eer A —_ 
Surrogate of Consistory Court 

North, J. ssssssou{ OF Chester. 


Davys, 0. 


Eson, W. oe 





PMMA, Secencenf er eae 
Ralph, — ......... Chap. New Prison, Pentonv. 
Roberts, J......... Chap. to St. Asaph Union. 
Slade, J Domestic Chap. to the Earl 
eres of Macclesfield. 
Stevens, J. M.... Lang Resid. icginte Ch h, 
ap. to Coil e Chure 
Thomson, H. T. {Or Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 
Walia, Fe ecccccoces Chap.to ee oh poe ter. 
{Vice-Principal o' udders- 
Willan, W. W..-) field Collegiate School. 
Wing, J........... Rural Dean of Peterborough. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Aubin, P., Rec. of St. Clement’s, Jersey. 
Carver, S. R., Inc. Stannington, Yorksh., 39. 
Coleby, G., Rec. of Coleby, Lincolnshire, 76. 
Cooper, G. F., Cur. of Yetminster, Dorset, 35. 
D’Arville, F., Rec. of Littleton-on Severn. 
Evans, W. R., Kingsland, Herefordshire, 31. 
Fraser, W., Rec. of N. Waltham, Hants. 
Golding, T. A. Cur. of Watbourne, Somerset. 
Graham, W. B., at Southampton. 

Hudson, S., Minor Canon of Carlisle, 77. 
Ireland, J. D. D., Dean of Westminster, 81. 
Jackson, T., Vic. E. Cowton, Yorkshire, 83.° 
James, C., Cur. of Blackburn, 27. 

Kerrick, W. J., Rec. Pantersbury, Northants. 





Niblock, J. W., Lecturer of St. Mary, Upper 
Thames-street. 

Podmore, R. B., Pailton House, Warwick- 
shire, 81. 

St. John, H. G., Rec. of Barkham, 66. 

Serjeantson, J., Rec. of Kirby Knowle, 71. 

Sa W., Ven. Archdeacon of Northamp- 
ton, 87. 

Tindal, N., Vic. of Sandhurst, 32. 

Turner, A., Vic. Wragby, Lincolnshire, 31. 

Vane, R., Rec. of Lowick, Northants. 

Waller, B., Vic. Burton, Westmoreland, 79. 

Weightman, W., Cur. of Haworth, Bradford. 

Whittuck, S. H., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE. 


St. Davip’s.—The Lord Bishop of 
St. David's intends to hold his Primary 
Visitation at the times and places follow- 
ing:—Brecon, Tuesday, Oct. 4; Car- 
marthen, Thursday, Oct. 6; Haverford- 
west, Tuesday, Oct. 11; Cardigan, 
Thursday, Oct. 13. Divine service will 
commence each day at 11 o'clock. 


GLovucEsTER.—A very pleasant sight 
was witnessed at Gloucester, on Thurs- 
day week, in the assembling together of 
the children of all the Church of England 
Sunday Schools, and their marching in 
procession to join in divine service at 
the Cathedral. The little multitude had 
a very clean and happy appearance, and 
being, we should conceive, upwards of a 
thousand in number, they produced a 
fine effect. They were accompanied by 
several prettily executed banners, on one 
of which was inscribed, “ First Sunday 
School established in Gloucester, 1780; 
by the Rev. Thomas Stock, Rector of 
St. John’s,” from which we infer that the 
claim of Mr. Stock is now recognised to 
be superior to that of Mr. Raikes, as the 
founder of Sunday Schools. A sermon 
was preached at the Cathedral on the 
occasion by the Rev. W. F. Powell, in- 
cumbent of Cirencester, and after divine 
service the children had cake and tea. 





Riron. — National Schoolmasters’ 
Provident Society.—On Saturday, 27th 
August, a general meeting of masters of 
National Schools in the dioceses of York 
and Ripon was held in the Girl's School- 
room, Kirkgate, Leeds, “ to take into 
consideration the formation of a society 
to be entitled, ‘ The National School- 
masters’ Provident Society,’ for the 
mutual assistance of each other.” The 
meeting had been called by circular, and 





several of the clergymen of the diocese 
had been invited to attend, as well as the 
class of persons for whose benefit the 
rojected society was to be established. 
here were between thirty and forty of 
the clergy and national schoolmasters 
resent. The meeting was addressed 
y the Rev. Dr. Hook, the Rev. F. H. 
Hessey, the Rev. J. Morris, Messrs. 
Bell, Simms, Edmondson, Lee, &c. 
_ The proposed plan was the follow- 
ing :— 


be designated as ‘ The National School- 
masters’ Provident Society.’ 

‘* 2d, To provide a fund, by quarterly 
subscriptions, for the relief of its mem- 
bers in times of sickness, &c. 

“‘ 3d, To provide also for the relief of 
its members in cases in which they may 
(without fault of their own) be unem- 
ployed. 

“4th, To provide a pension for its 
members after a fixed age (say 55), or 
when incapacitated by permanent illness. 

“ Sth, To allow a certain fixed sum 
for the funeral expenses of its deceased 
members.” 

Dr. Hook, at the request of the meet- 
ing, consented to write to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York, the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon, and other dignitaries of the 
church, soliciting their aid in behalf of 
the society. From the promises of sup- 
port which had been made by the clergy- 
men of the different places from which 
the schoolmasters at the meeting had 
come, and from the nature of the society 
itself, and the acknowledged necessity 
there is that some institution should be 
formed for the benefit of the masters of 
national schools, the meeting entertained 
strong hopes that the clergy in general 
will support the society, and that many 
other individuals will also become hono- 
rary members. 


© Ist, That the intended society shall @ 
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Dr. Hook, having declared the society 
formed, urged upon the committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the rules, the neces- 
sity of getting a good accountant to 
advise with, so that the rules might be 
—, drawn up, and the society 
established on right principles. And 
he said the committee, as soon as they 
had drawn up the rules, would call a 
meeting of the society, and submit the 
rules to that meeting for acceptation or 
rejection. 

Mr. Mellor, of Slaithwaite, moved, 
and Mr. F. Holroyde, of Huddersfield, 
seconded—* That a vote of thanks be 
given to Dr. Hook, for the very efficient 
and able manner in which the Rev. Gen- 
tleman has discharged the duties as chair- 
man, and also for kindly complying with 
the requests of the National Svhool- 
masters.””—The resolution having been 
carried by acclamation, 

Dr. Hook returned thanks, and said, 
he was most desirous at all times to do 
all in his power to increase the comfort 
and promote the usefulness of the masters 
of our national schools. All must be 
convinced that they were one of the most 
honourable classes of society in this 
country; their labours were great, and 

* no class of men discharged their duties 
more faithfully than they did, and he was 
glad that they had come forward to adopt 
measures to relieve themselves from that 
which greatly depressed the mind— 
anxiety occasioned by the cares for the 
future. When a young person first 
entered upon the profession, it must be 
a source of great thought to him how he 
and his family were to be provided for in 
sickness and age. By such a society as 
the one about to be established, such 
individeals would be relieved from that 
source of anxiety, and their minds 
would be more active for the pursuits of 
their calling, and they would perform 
their duties with more comfort to them- 
selves. 


New Church at Leeds.—Leeds, Septem- 
ber 15.—A benevolent individual, whose 
name is never to transpire, lately signi- 
fied his intention to the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
vicar of Leeds, through a very influential 
person connected with the University of 
Oxford, to build a church at a place called 
the Bank, in Leeds—the poorest and 
most spiritually destitute district in the 
parish; and as his wish was that the 
doctrines of the cross should always be 
preached in the new church, he desired 
that it should be called the Church of the 
Holy Cross, or, as it is commonly styled, 
St. Cross. 
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In accordance with this wish the first 
stone of the new edifice was laid yester- 
day, being Holy Cross-day, at two 
o’clock p.m., in the presence of a vast 

se of ple, who seemed to 
take a lively interest in the religious 
proceedings. 

T’.c same order was observed as on the 
layiag of the first stone of St. Luke’s 
church, and according to the form adopted 
at that time by the authority of our ex- 
cellent diocesan. 

Evening service was read by the Rev. 
Thomas Todd, sen., curate of the parish 
church, in the school-room of the Bank, 
which has been licensed by the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon for public worship, and 
is served by the clergy of the parish 
church, A numerous congregation at- 
tended on the occasion. 

At the conclusion of the service, the 
clergy and the choir of the parish church 
proceeded, in their surplices,from the door 
of the school-room up the field to the site 
of the intended church, solemnly chanting 
the 132d Psalm as they went. 

On arriving where the foundation stone 
of the new church was suspended in 
teagles, just above the spot where it 
was afterwards placed, the clergy and 
choristers arranged themselves, partly on 
the right and partly on the left of the 
stone, and chanted in a very beautiful and 
affecting manner the 127th Psalm. As 
soon as this was done, Mr. John Macduff 
Derick, of Oxford, the architect, handed 
a trowel and mallet to the Rev. Dr. Hook, 
the vicar of Leeds, who spread some 
mortar, and the foundation-stone, which 
measured about six feet by eight feet, and 
nearly two feet thick, was lowered into 
its appointed place. The Rev. Vicar 
then took the mallet and said, “ In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, the blessed and un- 
divided Trinity, I lay the foundation of 
this church (striking the stone with the 
mallet) thus, thus, thus.” He then de- 
posited a brass inscription plate, covered 
with resin, in a cavity in the stone pre- 
pared for the purpose. The inscription 
upon this plate was as follows :— 

‘* This First Stone 
of Holy Cross Church, 
in the parish of Leeds and county of York, 
was laid 


under the Altar, 
in the name of a Penitent, 
to the Praise of his Redeemer, 
on Holy Cross Day, 
A. D. 1842. 

“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the 
— is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 

“ QO Saviour of the World, who by Thy Cross 
and Precious Blood hast redeemed us, Suve Us, 
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and keep us, and help ys, we humbly beseech 
Thee, O Lord, 
“ By Thine Agony and Bloody Sweat, 
“ By Thy Cross and Passion, 
“In the Hour of Death, 
“In the Day of Judgment, 
‘Good Lord deliver us. 
**Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
thy Kingdom. 
‘‘W. F. Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. 
J. M. Derick, of Oxford, Architect. 
J. N. Hillas, of Headingley, Builder.” 


Having thus duly gone through the 
form of laying the foundation stone the 
Vicar said, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house their labour is but lost that build 
it. Except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” I there- 
fore call upon all, both in public and in 
private, to beseech God’s blessing upon 
this work, which is now commenced for 
His glory. Let us pray. 

After the Lord’s Prayer the following 
were said by the Vicar and the people 
alternately :— 

“ The Vicar.—Our help standeth in 
the name of the Lord: 

The People—Who made heaven and 
earth. 

The Vicar.—Lord, hear our prayer: 

The People-—And let our cry come 
unto Thee. 

The Vicar.—The Lord be with you: 

The People.—And with thy spirit.” 

The 84th Psalm was then chanted by 
the choir. 

This psalm being ended, the people 
knelt down, and the Vicar offered up the 
following prayer :— 

“© Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the 
living God, who art very God Almighty, 
the Splendour and Image of the eternal 
Father, and Life eternal, who art the 
Corner Stone cut out of the mount with- 
out hands, and our unchangeable Foun- 
dation ; of Whom the Apostle saith, that 
Rock was Christ ; do Thou confirm this 
stone now laid in Thy name; and do 
Thou, who art the Beginning and the 
End, by whom in the beginning God the 
Father created all things, vouchsafe to 
be the beginning and the increase and 
the consummation of this work, which 
we this day begin, to the honour and 
glory of Thy name, who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit one 
God, world without end. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of this prayer the 
Vicar rose from his knees, and, turning 
to the people, said— 

“ Dearly beloved brethren, let us be- 
seech our heavenly Father, that he will 
be pleased of his great mercy to bless, 
sanctify, and consecrate the house which 
we purpose to build for the worship of 
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his holy name, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost liveth and re.gneth one God, 
world without end.” 

After this, the Vicar said— 

“Let thy Holy Spirit, we beseech 
thee, O Lord our God, descend upon this 
church, here to be built, and sanctify ia 
it our gifts, and the oblations and alms 
of thy faithful people, and cleanse our 
hearts with the dew of thy blessing. 
Amen.” 

“O God, who by thy indwelling in 
all saints, dost build up to thy Majesty 
an eternal habitation, give, we pray thee, 
to this, thy earthly temple, to be made 
by hands, thy heavenly increase, that 
what we now begin in obedience to thy 
will may, by thy bounty, be happily 
ended, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

The 100th Psalm, old version, was 
then sung; after which the Vicar said— 

“The stone which the builders re- 
jected ;” 

—which was responded to by the choris- 
ters and people— 

“That stone is become the head of the 
corner.”’ 

The Vicar then said— 

‘* Bless, O Lord, this stone, and grant, 
by the calling upon thy holy name, that 
all who with pure minds shall have given 
help to the building of this thy church, 
may obtain health in body and soul, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

The services having been completed, 
the Rev. Dr. Hook pronounced the fol- 
lowing blessing :— 

“‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord! 
The Lord bless. you and keep you, the 
Lord make his face to shine upon you, 
and be gracious unto you! The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon you and 
give you peace evermore! Amen.” 





Lonvon.—Essex Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation.—We are informed that the clas- 
sical and commercial school at Hadleigh 
House, near Rochford, in connexion with 
the Essex Diocesan Board of Education, 
will be opened shortly after Christmas. 





Worcester.—St. Michael’s church, 
erected on a more eligible spot, near the 
site of the old dilapidated church, was 
consecrated on Tuesday, August 23, by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese, who 
preached from Matt. xviii. 20 :—“* Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there will I be in the midst of 
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them.” lis lordship’s appeal was re- 
sponded to by the liberal collection of 
upwards of 35/7. The style is that which 
prevailed at the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, being the transition from 
the early English to the decorated style. 
The body of the church is divided into 
aisles by three pointed arches, springing 
from clustered shafts; it is separated 
from the vestibule by an oak screen, the 
upper part of which forms the front to a 
small singing gallery. The pulpit and 
desk are placed at opposite angles of the 
chancel arch. There is some arcade work 
beneath the chancel window, wrought in 
stone fiom the Almaigne quarries in 
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Normandy ; the head of the east window 
is of painted glass by Williment, most 
richly executed ; and it is to be regretted 
that the funds at the disposal of the com- 
mittee have not enabled them to cause 
the whole of the window to be thus orna- 
mented, the richness of the upper part 
rendering more conspicuous the plainuess 
of the remainder. The floor of the 
area within the altar rails is laid with 
encaustic tiles, executed by Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Co., porcelain manu- 
facturers of Worcester, and forms one of 
the earliest specimens of the revival of 
this beautiful kind of pavement in eccle- 
siastical architecture. 


__—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Musicat ExuiBirions iN CHURCHES. 
I. 

On Sunday, August 7th, 1842, Three 
Sermons will be preached at Ali Saints’ 
Church, Stand; in the Morning and 
Afternoon by the Rev. W. Hesketh, M.a., 
Incumbent of St. Michael’s, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool ; and in the Evening by 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, s.p., Canon of 
Manchester; and a Collection made 
after each, in aid of the funds for the 
support of the Choir, and for the liqui- 
dation of the debt on the same. On 
which occasion the three decorated win- 
dows of stained glass, the gift of a lady, 
will be first opened to the public view. 

Principal Singers.—Miss Birch, Mrs. 
Yarndley, Mr. Clough, Mr. 8. Allen, Mr. 
J. Prestwich, and Mr. Bailey. Mr. J. 
Waddington will preside at the Organ. 
Morning service will commence at haif- 
past Ten; Afternoon ditto at Three; and 
Evening ditto at half-past Six. 


Il. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, DURHAM, AND 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL,* 
September 27th, 28th, 29th, § 30th, 1842, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


SEVERAL OF THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
ESTABLISHED IN THE ABOVE COUNTIES. 


On TUESDAY Morning, SEPTEMBER 27th, 
AT ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, 

Will be performed a Selection from the Works 

of HanpDEL, Haypx, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, 

Srour, &c., &c., and from the Sacred Oratorios 

ST. PAUL, 

Composed by Dr. Fe!ix Mendelssohn Bartholdy ; 
and the MOUNT OF OLIVES, by Beethoven. 


TUESDAY Evening, SEPTEMBER 27. 
A GRAND CONCERT, 
AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


OnWEDNESDAY Morning,SEPTEMBER 28, 
AT ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, 
THE FIRST PART OF HAYDN’S SACRED ORATORIO» 
THE CREATION; 
AND A GRAND SELECTION 
From the Works of the most celebrated Com- 
posers; and 
THE STABAT MATER, 
Composed by Rossini, and adapted to English 
Sacred Words by Mr. W. Hall, expressly for 
this Festival. 
The Performance to conclude with a Selection 
from Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


WEDNESDAY Evening, SEPTEMBER 28, 
A GRAND CONCERT, 
AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


THURSDAY Morning, SEPTEMBER 29, 
AT ST. NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, 
Will be performed Handel’s Sacred Oratorio, 
THE MESSIAH, 
With ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 
by Mozart. 


THURSDAY Evening, SEPTEMBER 29, 
A GRAND CONCERT, 
AT THE THEATRE ROYAL. 


FRIDAY Evening, SEPTEMBER 30. 
A FANCY DRESS BALL, 
AT THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS. 
MADAME CARADORI ALLAN, 
MISS M. B. HAWES, 
MISS PYNE, MISS L. PYNE, 


AND 
MISS BIRCH, 
MR. HOBBS, 
MR. MACHIN, MR. ASHTON, 


AND 
MR. H. PHILLIPS. 





* We are glad to find that this has led to the publication of a very good Tract, entitled 





A few Words in behalf of the House of God.”—Burns, 1842. 




















PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 
Leaders of the Band, Messrs. F. Cramer & Loder. 
Solo Violin, Mr. H. Hayward. 
Assistant Conductor § Organist—Mr. T. Ions. 
Violin.—Mr. Wagstaff. 

Viola...Mr. J. Loder. Violoncello, Mr.Lindley. 
Double Bass, Mr. Howell. Flute, Mr. Carte. 
Oboi, Messrs. G. Cook and Keeting. 
Clarionets, Messrs. Lazarus and Bowley. 
Bassoons, Messrs. Bauman & Tully. 
Horns, Messrs. Jarrett & Rae. 
Trumpet, Mr. Harper. 

Trombone, Mr.Smithies. Drums, Mr. Chipp. 
The remainder of the Band will be numerous 
and complete in every department. 

The Cuorvs, under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. J. Harrison, will consist of the Members 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Societies, 
and of several other Choral Societies. 

*,* The Performances will be under the direc- 
tion of SIR GEORGE SMART, who will pre- 
side at the Piano-Forte. 

The Doors of the Church will be opened each 
day at 10 o’clock in the morning, and the Ora- 
torio will commence at 11 o’clock. Admission 
to the Pews, 10s. Single Ticket; and £1 5s. for 
the Three Mornings. Patrons’ Tickets, 15s. for 
each Morning. 

The Doors of the Theatre will be opened at 
6 o’clock in the Evening, and the Performance 
will commence at 7 o’clock. Single Tickets to 
the Lower Boxes and Pit, 10s. each; or for 
the Three Concerts, 25s. Upper Boxes, Single 
Tickets, 8s. each, or 21s. for the Three Concerts. 
Gallery, Single Tickets, 4s. each; or for the 
Three Concerts, 10s. 


We think it well, from time to time, 
to chronicle such abominable doings as 
the above, trusting that the time is not 
far distant when good taste, as well as re- 
verential feeling, will lead the dignitaries 
of our Church, and Churchmen generally, 
to discourage and put down, by every 
means in their power, such secular, not 
to say profane, exhibitions. Our readers 
are well aware that we should be the 
very last to condemn the use of the finest 
music, or the most skilful performance, in 
the service of the sanctuary ;—but there 
are three necessary conditions: 1. That 
the music be really of an ecclesiastical 
character. 2. That the singers be mem- 
bers of a church choir. 3. That the 
whole be altogether disconnected with 
other performances of a secular kind, 
and also with that miserable system of 
enticement by which, in modern times, 
people have been made to believe them- 
selves charitable. There is no depart- 
ment which more requires a thorough and 
searching reformation than that of the 
musical arrangements in our churches ; 
and in this respect things, it appears, are 
as much out of joint among the Romanists 
as among ourselves. Witness the follow- 
ing letter, which lately appeared in one 
of their periodicals, “‘ The Catholic.’ 

“TI am most happy to see that one of our 
gteatest abuses has been ably attacked by two 
of your correspondents: I allude to the engage- 
ment of theatrical singers at our chapels, a 
practice which would be much more ‘ honoured 
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in the breach than the observance.’ Surely 
persons are to be found, capable of singing the 
service (if not quite as well) at least with devo- 
tion; however, if we must have ‘hirelings not ° 
of the fold,’ let them be hidden from the con- 
gregation. It is really disgusting in the ex- 
treme to see the levity occasionally exhibited at 
Warwick-street, and the other chapels where 
professional singers are engaged. I recollect 
an instance occurring, some three or four years 
ago, at Warwick-street, when the preacher, ad- 
dressing the choir from the pulpit, said, ‘When 
the gentlemen of the choir have finished their 
conversation, I will commence again ;’ since 
which time, I believe, they have always left the 
chapel previous to the sermon commencing. 
Really, the scenes I have witnessed, and the 
scandal I have seen given by the congregation, 
on Easter and Whit-Sundays, beggar all de- 
scription. Women fainting, men quarrelling 
for seats, &c., the police being called in, made 
it altogether much more like a theatre for pub- 
lic amusement than the temple of the living 
God; for the singing, instead of being subser- 
vient to the holy sacrifice of the mass, is made 
predominant over everything; indeed, it would 
be infinitely more consistent to place the seats 
to face the choir, than to leave them as at pre- 
sent, the singing being the principal attraction. 
There certainiy must be something very wrong 
in the g t of our chapels, to allow 
abuses like this to exist. I cannot admit of an 
excuse for such flagrant abuses, on the score of 
the money it brings towards the support of the 
chapels; it is a crying abuse, and gives great 
scandal, and, on that score alone, must be 
abolished.” 


Would that we had at least one Cathe- 
dral, Church, or Chapel in which the 
musical part of our service should be 
performed as it ought to be, and which 
we might point to us a model and pattern 
for others ! 


Open Seats IN Cuurcues. — One 
simple restoration, now somewhat in 
vogue, and getting more into favour, is 
much to be commended—the practice of 
providing open benches for all the con- 
gregation, with proper kneelings. I wish 
the custom were so universal as to super- 
sede those tall and ugly square pews, 
which seem intended for dormitories, as 
they certainly invite to slumber rather 
than for the occupation of persons whose 
minds and bodies are engaged in the 
worship of God.— Bishop of Hereford’s 
Charge. 

Stained Gtass Winpows. — The 
good example set by the Dean of Chi- 
chester has been followed, and four other 
windows of stained glass will shortly be 
placed in the Cathedral of Chichester. 
These are all intended as obituary win- 
dows, memorials of affectionate remem- 
brance of departed relatives, and as 
substitutes for mural tablets. A window 
of stained glass has been placed in the 
Cathedral of Gloucester, by a gentleman, 
to the memory of his wife. Two in the 
church of Wyke Regis; and various 
other churches are mentioned as likely to 
receive the same ornamental memorials. 
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Consecration of a Church and Confirma- 
tion in India.—* Would that our friends 
in England could have been present at 
the consecration, last month, of the beau- 
tiful church in Vepery, now the church 
of St. Matthias. I was assisted on the 
occasion by fourteen clergymen, besides 
the candidates for holy orders at the ap- 
proaching ordination. When my present 
Archdeacon arrived in India, there were 
scarcely so many clergymen in the whole 
diocese; we have now sixty-eight actually 
resident Clergymen in the Archdeaconry 
of Madras, twenty-two of whom are 
maintained by the Gospel Society, and 
their number likely to be added to at my 
next ordination. Having alluded to the 
consecration of a church at Vepery, I 
will say a few words about the native 
confirmation which I held there last 
month. One hundred and thirty-nine 
were confirmed, and among them was an 
old woman of seventy-five, in whose ap- 
pearance we were all much interested. It 
was indeed a pleasing sight in this heathen 
land to see her totter up to the rails of 
the communion table, and place herself 
upon her knees to be blessed in the name 
of God by her Bishop; and I was assured 
by her minister that she well knew and 
felt the need of God’s blessing. The ser- 
vice being conducted in three languages, 
lent it, moreover, an interest unknown to 
it in England; Mr. Taylor interpreting 
for me in Tamil, and Mr. Howell in Te- 
loogoo, and I myself officiating in Por- 
tuguese, as three distinct congregations 
were brought tome. Atter Mr. Howell 
had explained my address to the poor 
Teloogoos, an old man among them, the 
chief of his village, stood up and begged 
hard for a church, be it ever so humble, 
near to their own homes; and it shall 
not be long, please God, before they have 
one.”—Letter from the Bishop of Madras 


to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1842. 





The Church in India.—The charge de- 
livered to the Clergy of his diocese by the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, contains matter 
that cannot but be highly interesting to 
the members of our Church. His lord- 
ship says—‘‘ Among many sources of 
comfort during my journey through Tin- 
nevelly, cne of the greatest has been a 
sight, for which, 1 confess, I was unpre- 
pared—the sight of whole Christian vil- 
lages. He alone who has passed some 
time in a heathen land, engaged in the 
work of the ministry, can understand the 
delight which I ‘felt at finding myself 
met, welcomed, and surrounded by crowds 
of natives professing Christianity, whose 
countenances spoke a most intelligible 
welcome; for it was impossible to mistake 
the language of their happy faces. They 
were at peace ; the peace of God had been 
made known to them at least, if not fully 
brought home to ¢heir hearts ; and when 
T observed their looks of joyful recogni- 
tion upon perceiving their Clergyman, I 
almost felt myself at home. The proof 
that ‘ godliness is profitable for all things’ 
was never, I think, made more manifest 
than in the contrast between their villages 
and those of the heathen. In the heathen 
villages all is slovenliness and disorder ; 
irregularity and cunfusion in the build- 
ing of their huts; dirt and discomfort 
everywhere; while in those which are 
Christian, you will find well-arranged and 
well-ventilated streets, drawn at right 
angles to each other; the ground before 
each neatly swept; happy faces and a 
village church, which, however humble, 
is evidently the ‘ pride of the village.’”’ 
This is powerful testimony to the truth of 
the Scripture declaration that “ right- 
eousness exalteth a nation.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have to thank the Vicar of Huddersfield for his second letter, containing a denial of the Nes- 


torian sentence in question by him who is alleged to have used it. 


We, therefore, feel bound 


to give it to the public, but must decline inserting our Correspondent’s communication for 
the reasons we gave in our last. We have just stated the only new fact of importance ; and, as it 


relates to a matter about which there might easily be considerable mistake between|two 


ties, 


both dealing quite fairly, and as there seems to us to be no doctrinal question involved in what 


remains, we hope the Vicar of Huddersfield will feel satisfied with the course we have pursued. 











